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rUKFACK TO SIXTH KDITION. 


Fon ttu t»ftla«iwt» iiMliviilim) to liitvn vt^ilum! to nlft’iiiiit. 
n r*‘vif4«<»» «i|' Sir Kilvvrtrd work woiilii huvij 

vvi-ro if. tml tint 

jiorfioM of it fidiju'irtifl pnimirully n»» roviHion, im» 1 thftt. it 
vf»H |«f|i»bn»14f t«» PUiit tlwt orl|(iiuU taatimi |mrt 

who^otliw. 

Tilt* j»rinri|»lM« »r<» »i wiiHtnnt. that prnut imlly 

th« oiily r«viw«ti mjuiml in FnrtH 1. to V. rMimtMtHi) in »<» 
timoruliitimt of a ft'w liotniiN, riointinji^ to ninth niatiorN nn 
ti»«« njovftiHMJt of troopH hy mil way. Tin* immUivoM of 
ttainpni^tiH, nial tin* conitnt*«tw on thoni, roiniun iirnotiwlly 
oM (jonomi Ihmiloy wroto Unnji, oxroptin);; in n 
fow minor {niititn, tm whirh tittnmL puhlmatiutm huvu Umtw'ti 
iwn% lijjht. 

pint \'l. ('IVifttirM) |>ri*»Mnti'il a tliUhront pi'<»l>lom, Ttmtiml 
mothtjfin im* rom«t«ntly untlrr^tiin}' trK'>tliiiuntion« itml to hriiiji' 
tin* tnotiral tthaptom tip to tliito, it wonhl Imvo 

Won mnnwanry to rowiito Kr» mimh of tlH»m that tht*y 



VI 


i'liKJ>‘A'*K TO JhIX’III 


woliM iK> fi.iVf* n <<(’ 

JIiuiiIi^y'H vli'wa Fill’ ihiti iJ !•>»« jijOj-i ! i.-i 

to omit fliti ortj.fiiuil FhH V{. In iunvjiti.* lO 

this di5pi«i«in, it wjw nW* t.’ilooi vHidtn o io ' VLo 

of VVhi*' »lw{»yfi vidti' d ikui** j.ru )» iw;*? ?y 
for itH utmtirfifiml ttwliifijj;; hihI licit '•!' 

tiKKloftt iKKiiiH of iiiHtnU'.ficn iillii'ial uiiil utit»'i «'!fv *,j) ih-- 

«(il»Jt»ftfc of 'Jncfii'M. 

In tb« {ikftM of iho oi'ijfiiwl !*iot VI tlo'C ui vv 

hifcVf) Ijitm iiiHorlttil, »ind Hotoo Mliji'ht «o*i 5 

havo lamti marlo in tho orifoimj ui«ij»<, wliii-h it i« 
may iwltl a iitilo iu thoir vuiuiw 


L i>: H 


Mag 1W7. 


► IJii ( , r\ f ’ f\ \* ^*4 »* W -iV I' t>,\ 


Tifit i«s«o of a rojiriiit of ’Tl»? .^f VVur‘ h.ivinif 

boon fowiid lUHtOMHitry, tlio o|i[»<jrttiiHiy lom i.doo to 

mako a few iniimr aiooiidinontH in tlio mnv dinpO'irt 
worn adtitjU tu thu Hixtli ]'C<iitioii. 

U Iv. K. 


Octei«rtm, 



C 0 N T E N T a 


1‘ A |{ 'I* I, 

Tin: MnnniiK nttMiiuuv; of WAH, 

t. riTli*n»t^rTonV » ♦ ♦ . # ^ # I >♦ 

|>4#ft*srii Sn ’i>rt i(IJ|}»3«AAt hf r»r#!f lv»t f*# thi4 

h* Ui*» *4 > *l1i0 

It inK Nia.T-sMiiv 0r A HmmuH HtAHtmi-mNv . ^ ♦♦ 

Il0iif4#)r *4 th^ fmi4|4 |#fW, 4*UirtWt»f. f4 Om 

^4 lik T)i» u**tiH*^ iM <»r¥*n»** iMiwiw 

ti> Mm hf Mi» *4 M*« |*M*(Fvr *4 Mii* 

unit |t«4f »N/iiffif<|ti««¥4 fotrunliMii »*! #UM4iii<{ 

t^n»w4 in ihm *4 wur. lu Mm ^ *4 

♦Mn^****- #)Uiffvr)iUMn r4 th« i*jn*f«»r#i *4 ftm4 *k 

t cv^W«|« *<|f *( Vni^fin «t«» Ml, **14 IfAiitf* Mt 

tvif Mm AlMhnrr f Imm * **** Mi« *4 44 

it*| ‘ Mlimnmn'ii M in m44 8*1^4^ 

III, ritr, iNru Km!K or imuoh antii ttAttWAVM <m run 

orKHATIUKH or A MOOKKJ^ AHMV # * - 

CVM4^«» V» It'MIcfikprn 

li«4n« Ii^kaI r^Munla Im 

4nl<!«'n4' i‘'44n04 fi»jltmt4r*4» f4 r»ilwi4y«. ■' .VurKt*# mmmi *4 4^4w%^'4 in 

*4 tr*i4»|f* h^‘ r*il, ilm*^ r»r^|i»iiip4, IUi» <4 *4 o^inw/ l*n#> 

>4 i4i}¥ii¥»y ri'4f*4|'^*n't- hi irnMim »n4 |4n*m *4 *4 

#ii4 M4**^n»n »» mm*r u* 

M>#ii U4 ' liniinnjiA 4<^ i»ni nuj^rmh Cnr ii»Mtm»ivrin|itv 





IV* Anmm ovmhtn tiKsrKitAU.v iiv m mum kt tt^u 

Why iriti{«> m lli#> t#y Wh| 

iw *fH t$m rniAtmHm ^4 <» ' ^Prmtiiyf 

i«i#irrMw*t.^ I^ft^lh f4 f#i* •/>4 

h^h t4 tm^h^k - V4i#*» m4 a $f*f*i t 

% «pmir Of AlHtR^ AT A OlATAXrt* r»0« TfirtR 0 Af*ie 15 

Xt^l# ,«IMI«II| AH * imA4 ^1 

itewljpllllA ' 1Vltlf*l#Mri^ Ih# ♦;r^i».* ■ 

'T^'AtgwiNirt^ m4^$f 

mikm fa rtKi w fi itn^MUif t(4 mmim Nv^iehi '4 

' l«il <ll4 'HAi wili^t Hi m'itH >.4 

'. H Pniiiiita w# ‘4 iw>|r}4t 

. ChNtffo iih 4 In iJm >*4 In twij^ 

Xnlnlkti Mnrann riillHiiy %n»l Wi# nninhwhi i# ■ 

Mt^'^lniAiltml inunn^rt ’ 4„?i<*nh «r4 

mt Altny Hh*^# im W Ini hi 

«ltt<Iy n 




I»AUT il 


VSR CX^RIPBRAVIOitll WtttOS Mt;«T t*»l»,'K(4R THR 

drxKiRd (iv A CAmfAmas^ 

I ' ' I I 

t ; DtRi^iiiPiiin »«mmn 0tVR)^tir.K A'stV Dict^mtvK war 

III' ' 

' I ' ' i' I I 

' "II k t» ipwiimmwit* UiUlktfm kamm iRi oiNWtft tM ^1N«n»>«« 

:.' „'IWn**'WN''''V>«<» iMlftAMf* f4 «w»wtt«|f kttmiAm <4 

. ,.(liii.itm4i*ri<^''A4tWMf» «f (A* A4*wi***i(** <*1 1* 

"; .; fB. itav mnd mutUrf. ,«f ' 'AbtmihtMtf 4ilMi)i^'>*'lMi^ 

, «', ■ W, *W«i ■>A«}(iirt' M nAiMiMl' hf. »»tt,«if*|iii' ''>^111^ fa*'" 

;';' ^ af; liip ' w »> fl it A| i4*J ^ i< W ' Wly: ttwy 'n A N ^ i i t W iiW kmm ' A i R nW fc , 


; :in«A IW 'itMWi^ m 'ainwi'^n' WtlNr ' Ii p wdw i ^ ^ W ' Wyim»^ 






CO}fT«Nm 


IK 


nu rm nmMmoti nr a rmmm nr orrHAtinsii, hvn unu 

m WIIU1I Tti nr^iiAT* . * . . . m*H 

imf f*ir nl a 

«4 %n %mm0* In 

. . nf ^lUi iAa nf tlm 

InllniNtrn nf 


l*AHT HI 

OUfttATtONH tU,<mT»A‘HJ«U t«K ItKU 1‘lrtNS JIKTWKBN THK ritOSTIi 
or t>l*l*OH»J<0 AUMIKH ANf» TfUSMl ItlWmn tVK W.VB8 tW <X>M. 
«»;K|ifAT|uN WITH THKIH lUHIO*. 

|, u»»fi(}/.HVATIi*».H UN THK MOOK of TttKATINrt T«K 

itV tllK W'«»ttK ,.....- W'lM 

Uvt'wrM >'»f NJ««UK*(f *♦« N* *tli«l»*‘l l»y •twbNfff*" 

iKi<jW)ti» i>r 'iio«ugt«i4 tnovMiiMi*, , 

«»« -HttiHfm, hm iinMktiwil."<">t1«(i McMHMi 


tt tnn KrrmiT nr ©rwiATiittt nn a ran^iT rAUAi^Atti tn 
fiiB t4ii» «>r mm mm »a»«^ * »•« 

A# 4 liiA mi Hm 

^ *1^ mm* 

^um mmmm m m Aii«?nW^ , , 

At 00 A*wtin«in mmumU ^ : 


IM, flONnilUATtOV Of tM*t iWW««T.~-l!!AlirAI»ll <»f «l4U>IA}tOA M^lt 

If, c*«ii or mm A»M)iw roRMiiio m a rwoirf i»A»Ar.i^itt* ■ 

TO T»K WNIt Of OtHIMOUmTION WITH T»lt HAAf.-*- 

OAnrAiof or iW*> ***«• 

' ' ' ' l' ' 

iU«Mw' r# fft iio«,^-rMii(iM* of iiM.vbMA':«Mfi' 

' f«t% riw*!* «l ih* rrti*l»ii !»«*», 

iHMi wmI toiiii*,--lfWwk‘lA» lriwfc>>»JPSnwili^ 


•^¥^J 



X 




fim ti til# 

#m|^l it»# it* iM 

IMlIijtti Ml till# 



Httw Tif8 timi^^iimATiojr or a WAir iiav m^mM tim 
AMMY It t^l r **««^8 It^ AtWUm^'Hl^ w 

' fOttK rw^KT VO A PAUt^Am^^^. ^r 

WOO . * 


us^m 


/'"XfkNiMt Ami iik»ifit#in#-v 

, Kn# #1 l^y 


n. tm 0hm or Asr ashy r^owmnwti m 

ACI4WAY THS I5»«MY'« OOMMOHW Attotift m l%APmi4 

ttnnw AGmm tuuu * . * * , m^m 

Aii«t,r|#iii pmk%Um^$^ r, ^ 

' TMHfi #M#«if iii# «#« MiCmi*' '" Aii«oliM« vAI%«4 t# 

##0(4# 

'•«^'4iifi^kii !*#(## imiA ■ t*irM ihf 

MiAi/kM twml <wiw 0«i ilk »A# 

' l^m iff##il ti# tM IIiii*«Wj tlMh^ 0^1, 1^ 

, itisii4 sf'-l'## i|«<# 

1^ 'ill#, 

' ■ *4 ^''rN#i#4 *N^# 4 ly f!ii^#iiii#il, * .4 

’ ^tWi iimjN^ m Wl 

«#rt;c«''(li«'iM« ^ #'tit«MitfHii^w'|tf4<i4kiif' 41*4 Httf m itiM 
#rtwl<#.‘i-<Aiwwli» aMafk wi ''VV«llii4l| mm^kMum 'fnk,--^.A^'H»it tin# (4 
mui^ tot«M|Kli«l. -t-’ Krtjf Ittiiri^ t>m*' Ikitmi"* m»*t4 M,- m4 
, ‘ [.ttmm. W» i ww'mwifa in jm iii' »<ttii HMfcbmii. ' 

I ' ' I I '' ' i' ' ' 


neHimi, ootfoi.mitms mw# m t^mmimt Mxs$n%m m 

#j***^'*^**' PW***4 kr W. '<fl(Hf'''l#it' aiiw «l 'it* .D4*mi0f% jr*M'»«"l*«w**‘ 

«ii'|te litMna}ii«| '.i»*»jr,«tj|** i*w>» !,#(«»« ;«« 

«tjl**lf ' feWMiiiSii^y •■’n' tMiifaiWiM** 

^liyw 0 piiM >m*in)«l^ii)i),.:«jl^ MwiM attwibM/la 





TAUT IV 

o^K<UtlC>JS« n4.t!:VfKAtlN'« THIS »KI4tIOS{H tirrWRRM fllB I^KOKtH 

or itrrofinseo ahmibh, without ?w*wjia<. ii^riSfiBsoR to Tim 

IX«jmO.VMUTIOS«S* WITH THIS HAMKj*- 


I. tiir MANSKU I5<f wm«fii I’Aitr or ax ahmv mat iiomi 

m *-*m% 0» fOXAlU* A HOI'KHIOH ro«Ctt or TII8 
K^Oc.«V 0«!|;|X0 AX rtl'TliAiroX : tow aiA1Tt;»l wwxo 

T<» tiiE lOKi’i’.’O'fo!* or ‘foK or.xriiAi. 

H'l'A'lKO AUoVK , , 




*••(»**>■■.« tHhwv:** 0>i**»iSiw» ■■■»" 

*1 *ll35;f •! r# fjn* 

.-ttwfiMrtw) ■ '•< • »'«if (**rt “rf )ttt (Mwtjr ttw»l 


It Tor Brrwo or ixtruwiriiifi an Aitjur wstwisrii thk 
tAHtr or AN pmnf 


l4tOI« 


I I I |l L ' ■ I P I ' 

l«ti^ Mnntwn. 

I, tim mf ^ Um^»^ 

%i40 Itow If 1'^ y lit, 

nmmiM ¥ ^ 

tiwii k^fUm 

tln^ #IWf 'tliwi 1*1 mfk<^ 



msfmm 


Xlt 


mfn IN# f#r^. K i N w »( mMy 

l»ri»l«frtif^ rtf iii«r N*4«yi# Uttm^ 

m. rm ca?^r or iNorrKs^orw aoaimw mn^mnmy hwm or 

4K*KiiATom.- oAMrAtrm or i?r 

%# liti#Ml# '^'ryuwrli htm. v' 'IM#!* 

#ti*l* |ll*» ItNw#/' «4 
IN# IN# tthiVf ' 

rrwh^li Afi^^n |>W' 

Iw# r4 tl»# ■ '4-^4*iWit #<* 

W# N4| Ih# OifNi ihfAi4¥ i§ 

#tt Ni# If # ^m$0 ll#Nik»« ##4 IN *4^1 

b Hi# XnNi t# 

,.#irtiNiii IH# flNNii%***^WNl N## ^ 

';'Nmifiiiii9m h fit#ftr ^ Hm Amtitkii 

; t4 #i»Nw»p#l in iN I'NfN 

k IN UmU-^f. 


m »oisii:fn* c?cmTi«(o»io * w in 

Oittiri%it in VtricNiN i9AU^^Vmi*m iiimii <4 %$m^.' 

■’imm »4 Mnn M in iMImt 

Hit#, ' Jfii4m#if*ii mmfm ♦-•a mmUm urtiN tlmn' 

mmim^ Hm 

in V^rn^i^N 'NN#* iNm .''r^mfWfiNirifii 

IfNi* 4NNfii NNim rtnmmit 
J^ulma rri*yn#<l 

m4fim MmimMn OMn»i-il»',^i»<(» 

#«mWM#',lilili;4NtiiA^ Niif fn^mt m4 »»#i 

N. Hit niliif, IWtwil nmW iSj-#* 

nmWii* Im 

' 'iwnw ^s»tN»'» »l|^4> "■; H’i^Winitt t<t4(ii^;i>n4w 

'4«4i4i*«,>M.)|<i)pi, ' lf♦l^l»»»,»’< i**tji# nMMl« ntn 

. wa^ ji^|t«in, ». Mtti|''>«4riitl|' «!«i«i»» lw« wim#i «#mI « 

;W»w«;'i»lV«|»«fUim ndf »| fttfij til 

miH Mmifw 4^ i« ^ *«»#'i#l»i4i 

4 aim tiftmim kM M I ^"4. 

■, *^*0*^ flf » tlw'i^(tiitli: ilMmttiiWwl 


w «x>if8)Kip AliitiiM 0mMTim mu mvimmif 


I ( / 'a 






^4 *IM(» Pm»^ i^f Jk.4^§iiiim i^ liMf Wtfi^ » 

^ >4* |f4j|^,f,v.,|M#^:t <4 lli# 

^,., i|*444 .V ^Mi^i^ifuM, ■ - Ptmmh t‘^lt| 

’ '■ii^im1t^*i$i^mp^ Hf 4y)i»<e«r|4 ^ 


I♦t^^^4|i4i|!‘^a 42^ 4liMV $iV wmi 

4 i>ri4«iifM^'^t M^AV^'^t an HPrAn. • vA^^AUn tn 


4^fak$, 


>. f,Wf«Mi*v««klt<ii 









iilte Witii<itftl!i»l »:3i:AMfI*f» 


lll'nt 


Mitli* V# 4mm*t/*^ ^'i*m ^XurtiT'i j!i#44** |•*f^0W,'•^^»»^*^«♦<'^ 

4^*( .t4 !ifHri*^<('*<'*^^ *4 I*#'****)* I*** 4*«4» **<‘i Ifc* ft*<*t*,"’1»*' WWT' 

tm>f,. -•■t(*(»l' ^4 «» *Wwi(o »*iJ<*«r*rJ!4 
H ifth r «i w4i^. »»*♦ *(»*«• wiiifrtfit*. •iipmmm'^: 

Ui*i^>t‘ *4 i#il»t<#i«!! kf' <*(* *» Wljfllljlw',*** 

4»Tjmiiiti' iii*>)i)#«*»''"-'< > iw i wi ' i w i *4 «!<• l(Mhifi^ *• »fdn0t^ 


BARI I 


'*fKlE'.ilffl*i;ii?«JiC <4** 0WW“AC5tii{$. 


^HltllAt 


liHitt 


if IM RT lim/. 'W; 


flfWH - ■■'■'■♦■'"■ ' •' ■'■ ■' <■' ' '•'■''■■ •'''^' *■ '■' •*■''■ 




ii'"«i m mtfi^ **y*y, 

... — AA>^' iuA, mg| UfliM|L>^(rtii^lM 





xiv 


<.’OKTKN*Tf». 


UL or oiwTAiJi.iw wiifcif oiHr«rrf,v tuavkhmi^ jiik i'vih 

BY WlUtflt AN AltMV A0VAN»‘K.S . 




hy f<4rri, H''* >■« 


fnw 

Ik ^ tHif* 

*4 ''■’**»■ ‘5’*^ T*'*"# <« 

tw MlwUiA»4i''»’. h)p,h*’'‘i ^414^ U'<n<i.T*'i i'v;j{.’i 

¥fry i *hy!^ 'A u ,.,^ 

trmy iJ,i *4 ^H*** r-u^^ii^yr^ V.^y^*i '\-%\‘,v k*^i* 

if li f>* . i it . ^*'A,'^^^,^ r-v. " 

l^l<*ftijf n**’**0*y r.i#*|*v*y^-^?- U)yi>^ ‘^' y^ if^ 

tmf I'‘'♦^<llf. tirMJ-As )ki H w*'->'JkV|^' i;’'ik''**4V(’l iAAi*!*!, .‘i.>i.v>''i 

til|it;« 1 . tt llr(!r»'M^ 4 ? 4 <' '‘•i**^ vJ'aJ #'knlr< !,»“<. .,-»'A 

fHUMt Atijl tM thr» Httm-i »'■!'• fi*w M»*’*li» 't ^ ?♦ 'nr^'4 

fr^itit t*f Mtw 0?^ t3,5it'i*^n ir/^'\ ^'»w 

i>f t trit/winry h* 

**( i,i4|«|#»«)l»r}|!t|^ U»#4 BMlr»|4|Bi», f,^it» trt H 4lB'fwSi«4> > pi>Uii 
fwtiA^t, KM*i tt^t»^|#^l t*ii»» <m « »?4aiN 

Miklw Mk«MIv 4, tiMuy i h^’PflU’t'^U <4 ijtn f r - 

H »»f lh*» liliin*". lii**- M# Ilf*' t'lw 

Ilf M »ii?fi4||*‘44H 1/4^^ 1 IfK'fif » ir*<»iit*'«l»<f JH-w , I nl <ik4 t«* Hu'i*» 

fldpk th** IMMM*i|«ltl«* - AnwWlitlMll'? III p4l+|! »tl nlW'ik- ' ' I '''Hf.',.? V'f' ■ 

IHttvniMfi' fr**t*l <1*1* rivo’l' * ♦illiill A f %• 4 4 »-fi 

tlllt H|i-il*l« A mi V >i } M<'<'.t’V'' '.;f n 

' K4i*Mi|4t'i« »»< a liiri <(*i(i lift i’cinAi \i 0.4» 

iifiiiy» ‘'''■‘' Iff Hii* il*" l'‘‘oii, t','»ij«)i»i li^f. i' I # I'iir I'* ht.t ..'? ‘H' 

t^*H**if j[W«W)|lj -«| ^^(-[^ lr(t(i. 4 ,,( n. >,h 

ukf* III ^ ^''y/v>. <\4'!.',,.^^-4>/*' 

iri4*>>s«;»% hy ik«* r#4i*fc, f»Kw |4 *hv«^ At» .'v^- 

ii4|i44rk in ' ‘1Wi4iij^ iiM** iii -n *,'♦-* 

Kiiiiii '"'TiirniiiiK ttm» <i**t l.v 

mmi ff iwj ^ iWt i^rij Uwm i»i 

iUlikt Iff tW rhAt u»* t»rr»vt hy ik * f 

iti iji*i Hiik*." fiJj^nSs^-y l\,v4.4«4^ 

fi*nw*#» nuA llin liMtk* U hi fuM. h*<fM4 

nUn^iM im it* I4aw4fil lluhkr- lWw#tw Mf 0in *. 4-1 

*^Tttniihj( fhw lakmm^ MiNr fW*k. '-4i4^viA<^* 04* n4.^,a-*4A**>4| 

l^f Ilk *i4itj|i|4f^ |^>tlUMMk|;>«( i^% ^ijyp ftniykip. 

Tbft Uiit f4 muni >w tW 

iriktiUuii of Urn turning imi4 m^PtUm t**ffmr Fnmuigni mI 

•» KVittoral* <ttrtrt4« Uu rlvw, wn mimIiwA «« «»i* Mt Utik. '»*.» 

•^uij t)n«int«tr>m<ivMnt<Ht« *»(m W Iti* A^^wnW .i . K«W-t »4 jn.t«,ww.» 

Width tit tlw i«i(|)mvail w«w{Mtfi«, ii« ibia «!«««. !«<)*«? lU •(•»..«ic 

•'KiliaMt <tf (•M^'biciil (*IWKMti<"»tJwH<t*i ««4»K|t|#i(*lii|i, ,*. Yjtt* tMM* *4 





tv 


.•»« -4 rWv,-;,., ,4 ^».e »>.« ..f „U’artm «.. k fw. 

)»'■!.< 'Jirji «, /ij )-,.4 ..f..; 1I< « .|>;(a,f.!i 4( I ('i.n 

. .V f'l, It f. j. . ■uHl'l'iSitijJ (, .nii . 1 ':,^^ ,,j 4 


nv ViHir;)i A?« Ai'i’iri tnWAiai^ 


J'V'V. mIv ♦>-/'! 

4 k 


* 4 


4>l 

* :^4<$ 

- /''iKm'f ^}' \ji/*!t 

' f ,t V'^' '"'J M..M 

,♦ 

' 1 

' t ,*r,' ' - I'*,’ 


.' U * '» tij «.'- ''' 
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THE 


OPERATIONS OF WAR 

EXPLAINED AND ILLUSTEATED. 


PART T. 

THE MODERN CONDITIONS OP WAR. 


CHAPTER I. 

IKTJRODUOXOKY. 


I 

Ho kind of history so fascinates mankind as the history of wars. No MHlitary bla- 
kind of record, other than sacred, appeals at once to the deep sympathies 


of so wide an audience. G-reat social, political, or philosophical enter^ 


illy pcmuliuri 


prises may produce ,more extensive results than can follow from the 
conflict of arms; but a certain amount of acquired knowledge. is peo^ 
sary in order to render them intelligible. The contests of philosophy, of 
art, or of statesmanship, demand from the spectators some of the power 

* f I I 

which is displayed by the disputants; but everybody can watch with 
interest the game of war, for all can feel how earnest is the strhgghi wh^e 
individuals stake their lives and nations their territories. Brilliiaht exr 


ploits, deeds of valour and of self-devotion, frequ^tly relieve the weightier 
course of the narrative; and all the surrounding incidents^ the poinp and 
cirbumstance, the actual conflict, the changing scenery, . Oven the horror 
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sents. 


and devastation, are so picturesque, that the gravest historian must feel 
how much of the interest of his work will be centred in those pages 
which glow with the lurid light of war. 

Very numerous, then, are the readers, both military and civil, of mili- 
tary history. But many still read it as they read a romance. They read 
Napier when they are men as they used to read Plutarch when they were 
boys. They choose a side, drift with the course of the narrative, and 
accept the opinions of the historian. And formerly an officer who had 
read much in his way, and remembered it, passed for well-informed in 
his profession. 

But this is no longer sufficient. The present generation has witnessed a 
succession of wars, vast in magnitude and in results. The inquiring spirit 
of the time has been impelled into military channels by the deep interest 
which the people have felt in contemporary conflicts. It is expected 
from those who now write about war, that they shall be something more 
than mere chroniclers ; and newspaper w:riters and others who discuss 
campaigns still in progress, aim at giving us some of the philosophy of 
the business ; while the student of military history feels that his reading 
can be profitable only in proportion to the means he may possess of judg- 
ing of the events of the past, and deducing from them lessons for the 
future. 

Any one who has set thus about the study of military history seriously 
and honestly, will probably admit that he found himself at once involved 
in ^eat perplexity. The map shows the theatre of any series of great 
operations tp be immense. Of that vast and various complication of 
roads and rivers, plains and mountains, is he to take all into account ? 
or if not, how much, and what can he venture to neglect ? How reduce 
that seeming confusion to manageable limits ? how deduce from it order 
and design ? And in a general history of a certain epoch, such as that of 
Thiers, he finds that hot only are events recorded, but opinions are freely 
given. But bn what principles, he asks, are these opinions, generally 
dogmatic in expression, based ? Why was a certain movement judicious, 
though unsuccessful ? Why did a certain action of a certain leader show 
him to be a great commander? And, when historians differ, wliich is 
'itightl 

Clearer prospects are opened to the student in military histories written 
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by experienced soldiers, such as the works of Napier, Jomini, and the 
Archduke Oharlea He has here a detailed military narrative by aid of 
which he can follow on the map all the movements of all the troops 
throughout a series of campaigns; and so far he has tolerably .firm foot- 
ing. But he does not find the comments and scientific expositions of 
these historians by any means so easy to understand, for an amount of 
knowledge greater than he possesses seems always to be presupposed in 
the reader. These writers had made military science the subject of deep 
and protracted consideration, and formed theories about it for themselves, 
and they argue, perhaps unconsciously, on grounds which are, to the 
beginner, inaccessible. Here too, then, he is often at a loss, and feels 
that he must by thought and study increase bis knowledge if he would 
thoroughly understand his author. 

Anxious to acquire the requisite rudiments, the student betakes him- 
self to clomontary works. But (unless his experience is very uncommon) 
ho will by no means find that they greatly diminish his difflculties. 
For their fault almost always is, that they treat their subject in too ab- 
stract a fcjrm, and become obscure in attempting to be scientific. It is 
common, for instance, to find military treatises affecting a mathematical 
precision, commencing with definitions, and illustrated with diagrams, 
like jjropositions of Euclid. Now, most military terms are easy enough 
to understand ; and they do not require to bo defined formally, because 
the solution of military problems does not depend on the exactitude of 
the definitions. Thus the subject is at the very outset uselessly enoum- 
bored—worse than uselessly indeed, for the definitions are often much 
more diffioult to understand than the original phrase, and are therefore 
confusing. Everybody knows, for instance, sufiiciently well what is meant 
by the term " Theatre of War." Is anything gained, or rather is not some- 
thing lost— -namoly, simplicity and clearness— in defining it (as it is defined 
in ft modem English work on strategy) as " the whole area of ground 
which it is necessary to take into consideration at any time during a 
campaign, in order to construct correctly a strategical combination " ? And 
when in this way plain terms are transmuted into elaborate definitions, 
no uso can be made of them. It is a method which, in exchange for a 
good shilling, gives you a pocketful of bad halfpence. 

The fault of the diagrams is just the opposite of this. It is that they 
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affect too much to simplify what is in reality complicated. The student 
who is presented with a page of simple figures, squares, angles, or semi- 
circles with a few radii, and told that these are explanations of the art 
of war, is apt to ask if military , problems can really be dealt with in this 
compendious fashion. He is told, perhaps, that when two strokes repre- 
senting armies are placed in a certain way within two lines forming an 
angle, the one army has a great advantage over the other. But when he 
comes to apply this proposition to an actual campaign, which he follows 
on a map embracing extensive territories, eovered with a network of 
roads, and diversified with innum,erable accidents of ground, ho finds 
(especially if the course of the campaign be not in unison with the prin- 
ciple laid! down) that he is at least ais much bewildered as aided by his 
diagram. Not that the diagram is necessarily untrue ; it may state a 
fact (though it do^es not always), and the fact may be valuable ; but the 
beginner wants the knowledge necessary to understand the fact in its 
very abstract form — for that form has only been attained by a process of 
evaporation, by knowing what matters are really sujperfluous, and may 
he left out of the complex problem which a military operation always 
presents. He must be already somewhat familiar with military records 
and military topography before he can perceive the application of the 
diagram, just as a deep knowledge of anatomy is necessary to him who 
, would base a theory upon two or three bones of a skeleton. If, on the 
pther hand, he is one of those facile disciples who accept implicitly what- 
ever they find laid down by authority, it is evident that, in imagining he 
understands the art of war because he perceives the relations between 
sets of mathematical lines, he is in a fair way of becoming a pedant. 

The earnest student is then in this dilemma, that he requires a know- 
ledge of theory to understand the facts, and a knowledge of facts to under- 
stand the theory. The only mode of extrication would appear to be, to 
read military history until he can form theories for himself. But what a 
task is this for one to enter on who does not yet know what it is that he 
wants to laaow 1 When the works of single military authors extend over 
a doifeh volumes, where shall he begin to enter on the trackless expanse 
before him ? And it must be remembered that the reading is a small 
part pf the labour compared with the exertion of thought necessary to 
perceive and generalise the significant facts. It is' not to be wondered at, 
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I 

then, that when no other inducement was offered to the military student than 
his own desire for knowledge (as was the case till within these few years), 
the efforts of those who wished to accomplish themselves' in the records 
and theory of their profession were neither very numerous nor very fruitful 
In the question of what authors he shall read, the perplexities of the 
student have been enormously increased by the directions given to him 
by his guides. The task of reading all works of authority on a single 
military epoch is very formidable. The wars of Napoleon, for instance, 
are narrated by Jomini, Alison, Thiers, Gourgaud, Mathieu, Dumas, Pelet, 
S6gur, and many others. The various accounts of the Waterloo campaign 
alone form a small library. And for Wellington's operations in the 
Peninsula, we must turn not only to the Despatches and to Napier's 
History, but to the biographies of Massena, Ncy, and Soult, the works of 
Toy, Jomini, and Marmont. Still, any of these subjects might be fairly 
mastered in a few months. But most of the writers on war who claim 
to be not so much historians as instructors in the art, sweep over an 

I ' 

horizon that includes almost the history of the world. They' sketch the 
wars of tho Greeks and Eomans, or perhaps still more ancimt people^- 
they quote Polybius and Xenophon and Osesar, and their modern com- 
mentators — ^make their way through ProissMt^ Macbiayelli, Brantqiqe, 
Sully, and proceed through the chroniclers of the wars of Louis XIV,, 
Marlborough, Eugene, and ' Frederick, down ■ to the campaigns of our 
own day leaving it to be inferred that an acquaintance with each of 
the epochs whioh were thus illustrated by the genius of great captains is 
equally valuable to the student who wants first, and above , all, to under- 
stand something of Modem War. Now, without undervaluing ancient 
military history, or deeming time to be thrown away when employed in 
investigating wars which in old days changed theiaoe of the world, it is 
evident that the facts of importance to be gathered from narratives which 
are often, from their remoteness, so meagre and obscure, and vrhieh yelfl-be 
to systems so different, are few in comparison with the time, sp^t in 
eudeavouifing to discover them. When such copious records exi^t 6| tk® 
wars of the present century, it seems absurd to carry the reader, back to 
times when the face of the earth was d,iffejrent, wheu arraies were equipped 
eud organised after another fashion, and when operations, were conducted 
on methods long ago obsolete. . 
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Taking our stand, then, on modern military history, let us suppose that 
the field were not trackless. Let us suppose that paths were traced on it 
which should all lead to a result. Let us suppose, in fact, that from 
amidst the mass of records certain campaigns and battles should be 
selected which should be re^mirdatwe operations, each involving and 
illustrating a principle dr fact, which, when elicited and fully recognised, 
will serve for future guidance. Here we should have the matter at once 
greatly simplified; and this is what has been aimed at in the present 
work. The r^der will be required to take no opinions on trust : certain 
operations will be selected, detailed, explained, and what lessons they 
afford' deduced, till in this way a theory shall be formed on facts and 
experience which the student may confidently use for general application. 
And these comments and selections are intended to follow each other 


in such order that, with each step, footing may be gained for a further 
advance. 


The subject of 
the First Part 
of this wo3:;h 
necessaril;^ 
prdiimmaiy 
to the study 
cff military 
ppez^oha. 


But before entering on an actual narrative of the operations of armies, 
it is necessary to know the conditions under which armies operate. We 
must understand the primary laws of the game before we can begin to 
follow its progress. Modern armies have gradually become very com- 
plex machines, and increased complexity has brought with it increased 
stringency of the conditions which govern their movements. The 
physical conditions affecting military operations are, accordingly, ex- 
plained briefly in the succeeding chapters ; but it must be remembered 


that a knowledge of these, however necessary, is still but the A B 0 of 


a military , education. 


.Moral 

ftueuM. 


I Napoleon considered that in war the influence of moral causes is to 
that of , physical as three to one. It is certain that modern experience 


had thrown no doubt on the accuracy of this estimate. Whatever may 
be the weapons of the day, war remains a contest between men — a contest 

' ' ' ' I ' ' 

m which every quality of brain, heart, nerve, and muscle is tried to the 



utmost; and any study of war which fails to take the human factor into 
account can only result in false conceptions. 

' It is perhaps unnecessary to insist on the fact that organisation and 
f^eipline confer vast advantages on an armed force. In these days, when 


volunteers are drilling in every parish, it should be heedless to tell any 
■ bhn that an organised body of men amenable to the laws of discipline, 
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accustomed to act together, mutually reliant, trained to perform in unison 
the movements best suited to the march and the battle, and directed 
absolutely at the will of a practised commander, is an engine of war 
vastly more formidable than any assemblage of individuals, however 
numerous and however skilled in the use of their weapons, but in whom 
this concerted action is wanting. It is true that, in particular circupa- 
stances, in rugged mountains or in pathless forests, untrained warriors 
may meet disciplined troops on favourable terms. But in all countries 
which admit of the movements of great bodies, a regular army is 
immeasurably superior to an armed population. In the tangled wilder- 
nesses of New Zealand, the Maori possibly counts for as much as the 
soldier. But on the plains of India, the compact, small, disciplined force 
advancing on the native hosts easily loosens and dissipates the vast 
array. In the sierras of Spain the guerillas often held at bay the 
seasoned warriors of Napoleon. But in open battle the half-disciplined 
levies of Spaniards, individually not less brave and strong than , their 
adversaries, were scattered almost invariably before the onset of the 

^ I 

steady troops of France. Finally, the fate of the enormous levies raised 
from the French population iu 1870-71, after the destructioni of the 
regular armies, has convinced all vrho needed convincing, how more than 
ever futile is the attempt to meet discipline with mere numbers. 

Discipline, in fact, is a union of very different q^ualities, each of which 

is ah important element iu war. It means cohesion of the units and 

' ' ' 

suppleness of the mass — ^it means increased firmness and increased flexi- 
bility — ^it means the most efiScient combination of many and various parts 
for a common end. “A hundred thousand soldiers,” says Macaulay, 

“ well disciplined and commanded, will keep down ten millions of plough- 
men and artisans. A few regiments of household troops are su^cient to 
overawe all the discontented spirits of a large capital.” 

Fundamentally important as it is, however, discipline is but ohS among 
the many moral Qualities which influence armies. These have been 
discussed by many writers, notably Olausewibz, and it is not proposed Bwrai 
to enter deeply into them here. But the student who desires to ascertain 
the mainsprings of success iu war must look deeper than physical *® ^®’**“*’ 
causes. No great deeds have ever been performed by an army in vrhidh 
the q[u4ifies of courage and steadfsust endhrance were wanting. No 
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The influence 
of moral 
qualities is 
not confined 
to the battle- 
field. 


commaader has ever riseu to fame who has not displayed great energy, 
perseverance, and resolution. No nation has ever become great without 
fostering such qualities in its sons, nor has any remained great which 
ceased to foster them. 

It is on the battlefield, doubtless, that moral qualities are most severely 
tested, but they exert great influence on strategy also. The main object 
of all strategical movements and combinations is to bring superior force 
to bear at a decisive point and time. The selection of the point and time 

I 1 

is a problem for the superior commanders; and tjie different ways in 
w]bich this problem may be solved are discussed in the following pages. 
But, after the decisive point has been determined, the difficulty of con- 

I ' I 

centrating there m time has still to be overcome; and, since the enemy 
will be endeavouring to attain the same object, the movements of the 
opposing armies tend to culminate in a race to the battlefield. The 
results of this race, depend on many factors. The advantages of a good 
start ” may be gained by thorough preparation in peace ; by wise pre- 
liminary dispositions ; by sound judgment, and by determination in acting 
promptly and vigorously on the judgment formed. But all this may not 
suffice unless the army itself be capable of enduring long a!nd rapid 
marches and the hardships entailed thereby. This capacity to endure 
depends even more on moral than on physical qualities. Moreover, in 
considering possible solutions of strategical problems, the influence of 
tjbie ^timated relative tactical value of the opposing armies is a most 
impo)rtu>nt |actioi,-^a general who ie confident of defeating the enemy 
when he meets hii?i may safely venture on manoeuvres which it would 
be ibo^ess. to attempt against a superior adversary ; and in estimating 

1 ' ,1 I " I 

rektiye fighiting value the moral factor counts fox much. 

In order, then, to grasp fully the lessons of the following pages the 
student must bear constantly in mind the influence of myral, both on the 
ponoeptipn and bn the success of strategical operations. 
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THE NECESSITY OP A SBOCRB STARTING-POINT. 

% 


The advantages of organisation and discipline are great, but they have 
not been . obtained, except under strict conditions. In saying we have 
a powerful engine in a disciplined army, it must be admitted also that its 
operations are restricted by certain laws, and these laws were less stringent 
when armies were less organised— perhaps, indeed, in proportion to their 
degree of organisation. In the wars of the middle ages, no great ambunt itoiiAty 
of preparation was demanded for a militaiy expedition. T'eudal. chiefs 
summoned their retainers to, the field from the farm Or the workshop. 
Peasants and citizens, trained by frequent oonfiiot in the use of their 
weapons, took up the bow or the pike and became at once soldiers. An 
invading army composed of such materials descended on the enemy’s 
territory like a swarm of locusts, spreading itself to pillage, to devastate, 

III ' ■ 

and to subsist. For a special purpose, to meet the enemy, or to attack 
a town, it could assemble, living on the spoils it had collected; but the 
necessity of procuring fresh supplies would soon force it to spread agafcn. 

This, however; it could safely dO, so long as the enemy was; under iiie 
same necessities as itself. Had it been opposed to a force that was sl'^a 3 rs: 


re,fti3y Jo jjiove,jind_^to_ irt its, soattiss^, 

condition, have .fallen an easy prey. Bub in those, days 'the. eJtist^pb, bf 
such a force was impossible. The most powerful feudal sovereign' ootiid 
only make war with the aid of people of consideration and. their retahitlifB. 
The tevenues of the Crown would havO been insufficient ih any; bouhtSry 
for the maintenance of great standing armies. The taxa^oih 'of the people 
for the constant supply of troops was impraptioable lithder il^e feudal 
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system. In those days, then, the invader counted on living at the cost 
of the invaded territory; the defender was often of necessity driven to 
do likewise, and the unhappy district that was the scene of operations 
suffered from friend, as well as foe. 

Froissart’s The army of a feudal sovereign, then, whenever it advanced even one 
account of the oy two marches from the city or district in which it had been (juartered, 
and was forced by the proximity of the enemy to keep together, was sure 
age. to be straitened for supplies. In Edward IIL's first expedition against 

the Scots, advancing from his rendezvous, Durham, he crossed the Tytie 
to seek the enemy* He was then between Newcastle and Carlisle, and 
only a few hours' journey from either town ; yet his army fell at once 
into distress. Messengers were sent, as Froissart tells us, to Newcastle 
to make proclamation in the King's name, that whoever wished to get 
money, he had only to bring provisions, wine, &c., for which he should 
he instantly paid, and a safe-conduct granted him, . , . The next 
day, the messengers which the lords had sent for provisions returned 
about noon with what they had been able to procure for them and their 
households ; hut it was not much ; and with them came people of the 
country, to take advantage of the situation of the army, and brought with 
them on mules and small horses, bread badly baked, in baskets, and 
poor thin wine, in large barrels, and other kind of provision to sell, with 
Which the army was tolerably refreshed, and their discontent appeased. 
. . ; Thus they had remained for three days and three nights without 
bread, wine, candle, oats, or any other forage ; and they were afterwards 
for four days obliged to buy badly-baked bread, at the price of sixpence 
the loaf,' which was not worth more thto a penny, and a .gallon of wine 
for six groats, scarcely worth sixpence. Hunger, however, was still felt 
in the camp, notwithstanding this supply ; and frequent quarrels hap- 
pened from their tearing the meat out of each other's hands." Hearing 
tidings of the enemy, they then quitted their first camp, and moved to 
the foot pf a hill twenty miles off where the Scottish army was posted. 

intention of the English lords," says the chronicle, *'was to keep 
the Scots besieged there; for, as they could not well fight with them, 
they KojxSdi to starve them. They knew from the prisoners that they had 
i^fther bread, wine, salt, nor other provisions, except cattle, which they 
seized iii the country. Of these they mwzht eat indeed without 
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bread, wbich would not be very palatable/’ Pinally, the Scots deo^iniped, 
by which time the English were in such a plight that, instead of pursu- 
ing, they turned homeward the same day. They halted, we are told, in 
“ a beautiful meadow, where there was plenty of forage for their horses ; 
and much need was there of it, for they were so weakened by faipine that 
they could scarce move.” 

When the Black Prince made the incursion into Prance which ended EVoiat 
with the victory of Poitiers, his troops subsisted on the pillage of the 
country. “They found the province of Auvergne, which they had 
entered and overrun, very rich, and all things in great abundance ; but 
they would not stop there, as they were desirous of combating their 
enemies. They burnt and destroyed all the countries they passed 
through ; and when they entered any town which was well provisioned, 
they rested there some days to refresh themselves, and at their departure 
destroyed what remained, staving the heads of wine- casks that were full, 
burning the wheat and oats, so that their enemies should not save any-, 
thing. They kept advancing and found plenty everywhere, for the coun- 
tries of Berry, Poitou, Touraine, and Maine are very rich, and full of 
forage for men-at-arms.” 

In such a country, such a system was, practicable enough so long as the 
army acting on it was undisturbed in its depredations by a formidable 
fproe. At Issodun, which they took by storm, the Prince’s army “ found 
great plenty of wines, and other provisions, and remained three days to 
repose themselves.” But “news was brought there to the Prince of 
Wales, that the King of Prance was in the city of Chartres with a very 
large army, and that all the passes and towns on that side of the Loire 
were secured, and so well guarded that none could cross the river. The 
Prince then held a council, when it was resolved he should set out on , his 
return to Bordeaux, whence he had come, through Touraine and Poitou* 
and destroy all the country as he passed,” Accordingly he marched back, 
devastating as he vrent ; and the Prench army, crossing the Loire ^ many 
poiiits, followed hard upon his track. “The Prince of Wales and hi# 
army,” Bfiys Proissart, “were ignorant of the exact motions of tjie P-renbh} 
but they supposed they were not far distant, for their foragers found great 
difficulties in procuring forage, of which the whole afmy was in extreme 
want , They repented of the great waste they had made iUi Berry, Anjou, 
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and Touraine, and that they had not 'naore amply provisioned themselves.” 
It is clear that the Prince had no magazines, but was dependent on the 
country he marched through : and as soon as the pressure of the enemy 
drove his army together, it could no longer find means of subsistence. 

When the same Prince took part with Don Pedro, the exiled King of 
Castile, and set out from Bordeaux to aid him, he passed with his army 
through the territories of the King of Navarre. This sovereign was 
friendly to the Prince of Wales and Don Pedro, yet the troops pillaged 
his country. On entering Castile and coming near the enemy, we find 
“ the Prince and his brother Were in great want of provisions for them- 
selves and their horses, as they had entered a very barren country. A 
loaf of breadr- and of no great size— -was sold in the Prince’s army for a 
florin, and m^y were very eager, to pay this price wherever they were 
able to get it.” Then crossing the Ebro "they found there a richer 
country than that which they had left; but even here, they were much 
distressed for provisions.” 

This improvident, and barbarous system of warfare is not to bt ajitri- 
buted altogether to the difficulties of transport in times when both roads 
and vehicles were of very rude construction. In one of Edward in.’s 
great invasions of Prance, his march was followed by a train of six 
thousand waggons, “ stretching,” says Froissart, “ upwards of two leagues, 
and laden with tents, pavilions, mills and forges to grind their corn and 
m^e shoes for their horses, and everything of that sort which might be 
(Ranting.”' .But we are presently informed why this unusual provision 
i?as iuade. “The country had been so pillaged and destroyed, that the 
p:ottn!i had not been cultivated for the last three years ; and there was 
inch distress and famine in the kingdom of France, that (if com ahd 
lats, had not 'been sent from Hainault and the Oambresis into Artois) 
^ermandois, the bishopric of Laon, and Eheims, must have perished with 
lUnger. It was upon this account that the King, who had been inforrued 
f the' poverty and distress in France, had made such ample provision 
efoie he quitted England. Each lord had done the same according to 
is rank, except in the articles of straw and oats, and, for that they did 
ith their horses as well as they could.” The King’s baggage-train was 
ttended to supply his army while passing through the desert which 
tkf' had created. , On reaching a more productive region “his people 
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overran the country to the right and left, and took provisions wherever 
they could lay hands on them.^’ Arriving, at Eheims, the capture of 
which city was the primary object of the expedition, he besieged it for, 
seven weeks, when “he began to tire ; and as his army found great diffi-- 
culties in obteining forage and provisions, their horses perished He 
broke up bis camp and marched oft towards GhalOns." 

The picture presented by the armies of the feudal period, is that of an th? mamw 
assemblage of knights, barons, and sauires, with their retainers, all vassals to which feu- 

^ ® ^ armies 

or auxiliaries of the belligerent powers, who made the q[uarrels of kings ^ 
the pretext for enriching themselves by plunder. While moving in the 
enemy’s territory they occupied a great' extent of it, pillaging villages and 
farms, sacking cities, and ransoming captives of consideration. Leaders 
were esteemed according to their inventiveness and sli^l in, making 
sudden incursions, in attacking castles, devising stratagems, and drawing 
up their motley forces in order of battle before charging into the milie at 
their head. If a rich town, or district affording abundant supplies; werU 


within reach, and unprotected, these were sufficient reasons for leading , 
the army thither. The idea of a highly-organised force, making maby 
long marches in succession, with the utmost rapidity, towards uertain 
points, holding itself always prepared tor immediate baftle, and aitning 
to bring the adversary to ternis, not by ravaging bis territories, but 'by 
.defeating his armies, and mahoeuyring, wherever possible, against his 
oommunications as his most vital points, could not possibly enter the 

b , I I s " I ' i 

mind of a sovereign or leader of those days, since the first condition of. 
, siieh a mode of warfare was wanting. The collection of all kind of stores 
and munitions necessary to an army, and the incessant forwarding of 
these to great distances throughout a long campaign, was a task beyond 
the resources of the. wealthiest feudal monarch. All he could do was to 

' ' ' I I I ' 


raise, by mortgaging royal revenues or territories, by loans, or by sudi 
exactions as his subjeotsi could be induced to submit tp, the sums n.eo0S-< 
sary to assemble ihe army and sef it in motion, after which the war. was 
.1^ to maintain itself. ’ . . ' ■ ' ■ 


But in the incessant wars of the middle ages it happened that ths bibmg<e to ttii« 
powsr of the nobility which used to stand . between king and . people 
Iw^me extinct in some of the great kingdoms of KOrOpa -In others i,* tw 
fihe soverrign had gradually acqtdred suOh large territoi^a ^ placed him oi 
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beyond the reach of the most powerful coalition of nobles. In either case 
the power of the Crown became absolute ; and the monarch, thus able to 
to the people at his will for the payment of troops, proceeded to environ 
his throne with a standing army — a body of men apart from the general 
population, trained to act in concert, to operate by system, animated by 
a military spirit, and looking to the Crown as the source of reward, of 
honour, and of advancement. And the competition, in warlike efSoiency, 
that of necessity exists between rival States, would have hastened the 
steps by which the present <Jondition of armies has been reached, had 
not the surrounding circumstances opposed limits to their progress. In 
earlier times the population was sparse, the infertile tracts of land fre- ' 
•juent, the roads few and bad, while the artillery and trains whicl^aocom- 
p^ied the march would have been cumbrous and difficult of transport 
even ha4 the ways been good. Thus many conditions were still wanting 
to the .development of the science of strategy. 

But, in course of time, the change in the features of a country conse- 
quent on the advance of civilisation affected the conditions of war. At 
all periods the population of districts forming the frontiers of bellicose 
neighbours had been accustomed to seek shelter from the first rush of an 
invasion in the great towns, which were fortified to resist an attack. So 
long as artillery was ineffective and difficult of transport, a strong wall 
was sufficient for defence ; but as roads improved with increasing com- 
merce, and a formidable arjalleiy was enabled to accompany an army, the 
art of fortification grew in importance. Great engineers appeared, wlio 
turned cities into huge fortresses ; and as these strongholds were certain to 
be at a Meeting of great roads, they became obstacles in the way of an 
invader that he could not neglect. They were very different from the 
castles of ancient barons, which, though they might be strong for defence 
by reason of their position, yet were for that very reason less useful as 
of)stacles to an enemy’s progress, since the loftier the hill on which they 
were perched, the less likely was it that they should command a great 
road. They differed also from the walled towns of the middle ages, 
ihasmuch as they were calculated to resist for a long siege improved 
arlallejcy. These fortresses sprang up all over Europe. The iricher 
arid more populous the territory, and the more industrious the inhabit- 
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ants, the more numerous were the towns and the greater the necessity 
for fortifying them* I^rom the opposite banks of the Ehine great fort- 
resses watched each other, and on the open frontier of Trance and 
Belgium they were thickly set, An advancing army dependent on its 
communications could neither pass by one of these obstacles not easily 
take it. Therefore, in the wars of Louis XIV., whole armies were for 
months occupied in besieging towns, and Marlborough's battles bear but 
a small proportion to the number of his sieges. Territories were thus 
captured and recaptured bit by bit; and the conquest of a province, 
a country, even of a town, was suflicient object and end for a cam- 
paign, and great battles were often fought to cover or to raise a 
siege. It was not, then, because the leaders of those days were less 
active and enterprising than their successors, but because they fought 
under different conditions that their actions were less striking and 
decisive. 

However, though military movements were still slow, in the com- 
position of the armies of that time we see a great change from the 
feudal period. Officers and men alike were the servants; ri,ot the 
auxiliaries, of their respective governments, and an army was an integer 
and not an aggregate. As the military machine grew more manageable 
and the means of supplying it improved with increasing wealth' and 
population, enterprises became more extensive and operations more sys- 
tematic. It was discovered that it was more profitable to occupy an 

I 

enemy’s territory than to devastate and plunder it, and that the readiest 
way to bring him to terms was to beat his armies. Improved roads and 
vehicles enabled large bodies to move more freely — improved cultiva- 
tion gave them more abundant means of subsistence. Fortresses were 
watched, or “ masked," by detachments ; and Frederick and Napoleon^ 
preferring manoeuvres in which they were confident of their skUt, to 
the tedious process of sieges^ moved deep into the heart of the theatre 

of war. ' . 

As the power of an army on a distant enterprise depended ph its 
united and concerted action, it was necessary to its full effidency that 
it 8boul4 be able to assemble at any time. It must therefore be acbom- 
paaied by everything req,uisite for its maintenance. Food, apamiiaitioni 

I A, ' ' , 
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clothing, medicine, and recruits, must find free access to it; and the 
stream of these supplies must be unceasing. The first preparation for 
war was the establishment of great depots and magazines, and these were 
collected in places that were secured from the enemy’s attacks, either by 
natural defences or artificial fortifications. Frontier lines, strengthened 
for the defence of countries from the aggressions of their neighbours, of 
course afforded the most favourable points for the establishment of the 
magazines destined to supply an army of invasion. Thus, if Franco were 
at -y^ar with. Germany, the Ehine offered a natural screen, behind which 
might be collected the necessary stores; and when this barrier was 
further strengthened by a, line of fortresses, a French army in Germany 
.could operate in full confidence that the supplies necessary for its main- 
tenance were safe, and that, if compelled to retreat, it would find amidst 

^ I ' 

the fortified depots both subsistence and protection from disaster. Or, 
again, if Italy were to be the scene of French operations, behind the 
barrier of the Alps must be collected the vast stores on which the army 
would rely. 

It would be of great importance to the military student to know for 


, certain what particular points the generals on each side relied on for their 
supplies at all the stages of a campaign. But on this matter history is 
too often silent, and silent of necessity. For it is generally politic, if not 
imperative, to collect and deposit these supplies in secrecy, otherwise they 
would indicate the direction of an intended operation; and though the 
papers frequently brought to light at the conclusion of a war may reveal 
the sources of supply, yet such details, which would possess no interest 


for readers in general, will always be disregarded by the historian, who, 
Campagae de; desires to render his pages splendid and attractive with the description of 
niarcbes and battles. Hence such records, if they exist, are generally 
eo 1 ^- ^attainable by contemporary writers, and of too little value to those 
who ’ dome after to ehsure their preservation. But a costly work has- 
heeh, published in France containing amplest details of the campaigns of 

a,few partieulafs gathered from its pages will show 
! what ehonhous preparation is indispensable for the movements of modern 

'arrmw- 


the 1st January 1869, France could produce in arms, withont any 
tljan usual, 640,000 men ; a nnthetical establishment which, 
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besides furnishing troops for home service and for Algeria, maintained the the aboye in 
army of Italy from the time of the battle of Magenta to the time of the 
battle of Solferino, at the force of about 130,000 men. Of these about 

10.000 were cavalry ; and the force of field-artillery was, at various epochs, 
from 312 to 400 guns, 

"These guns, nearly all rifled, carried with them ammunition for a 
great battle. Every corps of the army was accompanied by 110 carriages, 
containing a second supply of ammunition for artillery and infantry. 

Finally, a grand park of 430 carriages, organised at Lyons, carried fresh 
supplies to St Jean de Maurienne, from whence artillery -horses drew them 
over the Mount Cenis to Susa. 

"The arsenals in France were in full operation, converting the old 
Napoleon field-gun into a rifled weapon. The whole army was supplied 
with rifled muskets. Besides the field-artillery, 200 guns and 70 mortars 
were provided for the siege of the Italian fortresses, each supplied, on the 
average, with 900 rounds of ammunition. 

"Tents were provided to contain nearly a million of men — almost 
enough to house the population of Paris, and covering an area much 
greater than the city 

" For the necessary supplies of forage and grain the French markets 
were exhausted, and the vast total was completed by purchases in other 
countries. The civil bakeries of France were charged with the supply of 
the troops in the interior, and the Grovernment establishments were thus 
free to devote all their resources to providing bread for the army of Italy, 
and to amassing reserves for its future subsistence. But these conversions 
could not take place in a moment ; and to give time for the organisation 
of supplies, provisions for 100,000 men and 10,000 horses, for twenty 
days, were collected at various towns in Piedmont. 

"Thus far, then, the French soldiery might survey with great satisfac- 
tion the enormous provision made for its comfort and efficiency. But 
there is another set of items in the account, very interesting and liignifii* 
cant, though by no means equally cheering to contemplate. T’or instancy 

363.000 kilogrammes of lint were provided, being 10,000 dressings a-day 
for more than three months. About 1000 cases of surgical instrumshts 
also figure grimly in the list. Every battalion was followed by a mule 
bearing surgical instruments and dressings for 200 wounded. Every divt 

B 
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siorij besides instruments, was provided with 2000 dressings. ‘ In view 
of ulterior wants,’ we are told there was a reserve of lint and bandages 
representing 2,800,000 dressings. The medical arrangements comprised 
eveiything necessary for 16000, sick for three months. Beside the field- 
hospitals which first received the wounded and diseased, military and 
civil establishments were organised in the interior of Prance, to relieve 
the army of such encumbrances by accommodating 17,000 patients. Such 
are some of the colours used in painting the gloomier pictures that hang 
in the temple of Fame, where the bright eye of glory is covered with a 
patch, and where the exulting tread of conquest is exchang(ul for a pain- 
ful hobble upon wooden legs. 

“ At risk of being tedious, we have given some of these details, because 
for want of them readers of military operations are often insensible to the 
vast preparations required for the commencement of war between great 
Powers, and to the nature of certain facts which must enter into military 
calculations, and which, though they seldom appear on the surface of his- 
tory, form the great elements of perplexity for governments and generals. 
Sending forth an army is like sending forth a city equal to the capital of 
a great state, transporting it, with all its means of food and shelter, from 
place to place at uncertain times and in unforeseen directions, and leaving 
it all the time entirely dependent on the territory from which it sot forth 
for the maintenance of its numbers and the supply of its daily wants.” 

The Duke of Wellington’s correspondence after the buttle of Taluvera 
sets in the strongest possible light the essential importance of magazines, 
and the consequences of operating without them. The English army, 
leaving its depots in Portugal, had moved into the valley of the Tagus to 
co-operate with the Spanish forces which were opposing the French corps 
in front of Madrid. The junction of the allies effected, they had engaged 
and beaten the enemy at Talavera. As the commander of an auxiliary 
force, acting in conjunction with a native array, in a country which, 
though sterile in parts, yet afforded ample supplies, Wellington could not 
have anticipated any difficulty in procuring provisions, for which full 
value would have been readily paid ; and" he had accordingly entered 
Spain relying on the promises of the Spanish Government to provide 
ample subsistence and means of transport for his army. Yet, victorious 
as he \ras, he speedily found that army crippled for want of food and 
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forage ; and, after numerous remonstrances, he was driven to execute what 
he had frequently threatened, and marched his troops back to Portugal. 

‘‘A starving army,” he says to his brother, in narrating the privations <*v7eIliiigtoii'« 
of his troops, “ is actually worse than none. The soldiers lose their dis- Dfespatches ’ 
cipline and spirit. They plunder even in the presence of their ofiBcera. 

The officers are discontented, and are almost as bad as the men ; and with a system of 
the army which a fortnight ago beat double their numbers, I should now supply, 
hesitate to meet a French corps of half their strength. 

“ To carry on the contest with France to any good purpose, the labour 
and services of every man and of every beast in the country should be 
employed in support of the armies ; and these should be so classed and 
arranged as not only to secure obedience to the orders of the Government, 
but regularity and efficiency in the performance of the services required 
from them. Magazines might then with ease he formed and transported 
wherever circumstances might require that armies should he stationed. 

" But as we are now situated, 50,000 men are collected upon a spot 
which cannot afford subsistence for 10,000 men, and there are no means 
of sending to a distance to make good the deficiency.” 

Again he says : “ If we had had 60,000 men (British) instead of 20,000, 
in all probability we should not have got to Talavera to fight the battle, for 
want of means and provisions. But, if we had got to Talavera, we could 
not have gone further, and the armies would probably have separated for 
want of means of subsistence, probably without a battle ; but certainly 
afterwards.” 

And, lamenting the opportunities thus lost, he teUs Lord Oastlereagh ; 

“ If we could have fed, and have got up the condition of our horses, we 
might probably after some time have struck a brilliant blow upon Soult, 
at Blacencia, or upon Mortier in the centre.” “ I have no motive,” he 
says to a Spanish minister, “for withdrawing the British army from 
Spain, whether of a political or military nature, excepting that which I 
have stated to you in conversation — ^namely, a desire to relieve it froin 
the privations of food, which it has suffered since the 22nd of last month; 
privations which have reduced its strength, have destroyed the health of 
the soldiers, and have rendered the army comparatively inefficient” 

Many preceding passages of this chapter will show that the march 
of Sherman across Georgia in 1864 is neither a novelty in war nor a MwJb fa 
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refutation of what has been said respecting the necessity of a secure base. 
Like the Black Prince, he marched through the unprotected country of 
an enemy, whom he sought to injure by ravaging the district which he , 
traversed; and like Edward III. he carried with him a great train of 
supplies, not because the territory did not afford them, but because the 
appearance of a hostile force, or of a formidable obstacle of any kind, 
might, by obliging him to assemble his army, deprive him for a time of 
the power of subsisting by plunder. But the object and duration of the 
movement were definite and limited. A certain extent of country was to 
he traversed with the calculated certainty of reopening communications 
beyond. There is evidently nothing in the operation which can modify 
existing theories, for it remains as impracticable as before to explain or 
to conceive how sustained operations can be conducted in the face of 
an enemy without a secure starting-point. 

Eecent developments have tended to increase the quantity and weight 
of supplies required by modern armies. The introduction of quick-firing 
gqns and rifles has caused a greatly increased expenditure of ammunition, 

' i t » H I • f ' ' ' I I 

while the use., of heavy artillery with field arndes has added further to the 
weight of the ammunition supply required. Moreover it is now recog- 
nise that health, and consequent efficiency, demand and repay a more 
liberal supply of food and clothing, and better arrangements for the 
ia«atment of sick and wounded, than was often considered necessary 
in fbnnex days. 
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OHAPTEE III 

THE INFLUENCE OF ROADS AND RAILWAYS ON THE 
OPERATIONS OF A MODERN ARMY. 


The fortified line of magazines constituting the base being formed, it ia 
indispensable to a sustained and dubious enterprise that good means of 
communication should exist between the magazines and the army as it 
moves away from its base. In mountainous districts where the, roads are 
so rugged and steep as to be unfit for wheeled vehicles, the necessary sup- 
plies must be carried on pack-horses or mules. But the quantity which 
an animal can draw is so much greater than that which it can carry, that 
the number of animals and the extent of road they occupy must be 
immensely increased. It is therefore very difficult, almost impossible, Oarriage- 
to supply a very large arihy, under such circumstances, for a long cam- 

^ p6!O$0«l)J,0 to 

paign ; and roads practicable for carriages are indispensable to all opera- snstained 
tions, except those which aim at attaining their results in a brief and operatioiw. 
definite time. And not only should the roads be good in the ordinary 
sense, but they should be great main arteries of the region, solidly con- 
structed. Anybody who lives in the neighbourhood of a newly-established 
brick-field, will see how quickly the parish roads are broken and wrought 
into hollows by the passage of the heavy brick-carts. The trains that 
follow an army, laden as they are with ammunition, pontoons, platfonq^i 
for guns, siege-artillery, and other ponderous materials, soon destroy all 
but the best roads. In order, then, that the enormous streams of supply 
rn^ay be uninterrupted, it is necessary that the roads should be of the 
best construction, like our own highways and the great paved 
of the Continent. The proof of this is found in the difficulties under 
which armies begin to labour directly they are thrown on bad roads for 
their supplies. Our own experience in the Crimea shows that even 
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seven miles of soft soil interposed in winter between an army and its 
depots, may be almost a fatal obstacle ; and General McClellan, in his 
Eeport of his campaign in the Torktown Peninsula, tells us — “ On the 
‘ 15th and 16th the divisions of Franklin, Smith, and Porter were with 
great difficulty moved to Whitehouse, five miles in advance; so bad 
was the road that the train of one of these divisions required thirty-six 
hours to pass over this short distance/' And again, speaking of the 
movement from the York Eiver to Williamsburg, he says — The supply- 
trains had been forced out of the roads on the 4th and 6th to allow 
the troops and artillery to pass to the front, and the roads were now in 
such a state after thirty-six hours' continuous rain, that it was almost 
impossible to pass even empty waggons over them/' • 

But it is not only on account of the supplies that great armies operate 
by great roads. It is also because the march of the troops and artillery 
becomes on bad roads so slow and uncertain that all the calculations on 
which a general bases a combined operation are liable to be falsified, and 
the rapidity necessary for a movement intended to surprise or foil an 
adversary is lost, so that the design is foreseen and frustrated by the 
enemy. An example of the different rate at which troops move over a 
good and a bad road is afforded by the campaign of Waterloo. Napoleon 
following Wellington, and Grouchy following Blucher, both quitted the 
field of Ligny on the afternoon of the 17th June. The Emperor, march- 
ing by the great paved chauss^es of Namur and of Brussels, assembled 
his army that night in the position of Waterloo, seventeen miles from 
Ligny. Grouchy, moving by country roads, had great difficulty in bring- 
ing his 30,000 men to Gembloux, five miles from Ligny, by ten o'clock 
the same night. And, to quote a more modern instance, General 
McClellan says: *'On the 14th of March, a reconnaissance of a largo 
body of cavalry with some infantry, under command of General Stone- 
man, was sent along the Orange and Alexandria Eailroad to deter- 
mine the position of the enemy, and, if possible, force his rear across the 
Eappahannock ; but the roads were in such condition that, finding it 
inipossible to subsist his men, General Stoneman was forced to return.^* 
While, however, impressing on the reader the absolute necessity of 
gbod roads for the sustained operations of a campaign, it is not asserted 
that considerable bodies of troops never move by indifferent roads. 
Many instances of the contrary would appear in a short course of mill- 
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’ tary reading. Thus, !Napoleon carried 40,000 men from Switzerland to 
Italy over the St Bernard; but this was for the sake of obtaining by 
. surprise an advantage of position over the Austrians, and, that position 
attained, he had the great roads of Italy for his future movements, See Map 
and the territory between the Alps and Po, friendly to him and hostile 
to the Austrians, was available for supplies. Again, Wellington, fol- 
lowing the French in 1813 on the great road of Valladolid and Burgos, see Maj 
quitted it to throw his army across difi&cult mountain-paths ; but he did 
80 for the purpose of shifting his base from Portugal to the northern 
ports of Spain, with which he presently opened new communications. 

And McClellan, crossing the Potomac after Lee, subsequent to the battle 
of Antietam, moved by the road from Harper's Ferry along the foot of jSee Maj 
the Blue Bidge, which is probably hilly and broken ; but as soon as he 8. 
reached the Manassas Bail way he came into direct communication by that 
railway with Washington. Thus each of these movements was of brief 
duration, and made with the definite object of immediately attaining a 
new and more convenient communication with the depots of supply. 

The introduction of railways and the vast increase in their number infiuenoe of 

1 

and carrying capacity has caused considerable modification in the con- raUwjtya 
ditions under which armies are now moved and supplied ; so much so 
that, where they exist, railways have become one of the governing factors 
in strategy, and the construction of “ strategical lines ” is now a feature 
of the necessary preparation for war in the case of nations whose frontiers 
are liable to sudden invasion. Prussia was the first nation to realise 
this fully, and, in 1866 and 1870, von Moltke's plans of campaign were 
/ based to a considerable extent on a careful estimate of relative railway 
facilities, not only as affecting the Prussian concentration but as govern- 
ing the areas, as well as the time, within which the hostile armies could 
assemble. 


When war breaks out the first use to which railways are put Jfl i^a 
assembling the.fprces and concentrating , them within reach pf the theatre of raHw»y» 
of operations. Napoleon had to rely on rapid marching to gain strat- 
egical advantages at the outset of his campaigns ; to-day similar advan- 


tages are sought for in railway development and organisation. During 
the concentration of the armies, and after its completion, vast quantities 
of supplies, ammunition, and other stores must be brought within reach 
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of them by rail. Even under favourable conditions it would be almost 
impossible to forward by road transport alone all that is required by 
the huge armies which the Great Powers can now put into the field. 
Besides their uses in assembling and supplying the armies, railways 
are of great assistance in relieving them of sick, wounded, and prisoners, 
and in sending forward reinforcements. 

The time required to move masses of troops by rail depends on many 
conditions. First the necessary rolling stock has to be collected. Then 
the rate of despatch of trains depends, firstly, on the conveniences ex- 
isting at the departure stations; the entraining of men is a simple 
matter, but with the men have to he sent loaded carts and waggons, 
besides guns, horses, and other material. Then the carrying capacity and 
the speed of each train depend on such matters as gauge, gradients, and 
engine power. The number of trains that can be run in a given time 
varies according to whether the line is single or double ; according to the 
distance between sidings or signals; the rate at which trains can he 
received and unloaded at arrival stations ; the necessary amount of civil 
traffic and similar considerations. The difficulty of marshalling large 
quantities of rolling stock at arrival and departure stations must be 
considered, and it must be remembered that even if the supply of rolling 
stock is amplfe the number of skilled men available to handle it will 
usually be limited, and they cannot work continuously. Even the loco- 
motives are, ordinarily, only expected to run for 18 hours out of 24. 

During the recent war in Manchuria the Euasians were, at first, only 
able to despatch 4 trains a-day on the Siberian railway, although they 
consicierably increased that rate subsequently. On the Continent the 
capacity of a good single line is estimated at SO trains a-day; of a 
double line at from 60 to 68 trains. For tough calculations, for con- 
tinuous working, about 2 trains an hour from a suitable station on a 
good double line is as much as it is usually safe to calculate on, allowing 
for some civil traffic. On inferior lines nothing approaching that rate 
could be reached. 

On an ordinary English raUway, with baggage, supply, and ammunition 
waggons, a battalion of infantry fills 2 trains ; a battery of artilleiry 2 
teaius; a cavalry regiment 6 trains. Larger formations, accompanied by 
supply columns, supply and ammunition parks, quantities of engineer 
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equipment, &c., require eCccommodation far in excess of what is necessary 
to convey the fighting troops. Thus a division, with a fighting strength 
of 8 battalions, 6 batteries, and 1 squadron, requires 48 trains. An army 
corps consisting of three such divisions, with a due proportion of extra 
cavalry and artillery, requires over 200 trains.^ On narrow-gauge lines, 
or over steep gradients, the size of trains would be reduced, and their 
number correspondingly increased* In England the average pace of 
troop trains is 20 to 25 miles an hour, allowing for short halts. On 
long journeys, entailing long halts for rest and food, this rate could not 
be maintained. On the Continent it is usual to employ heavier trains 
than in England, moving at a slower pace. 

For the entrainment of infantry about 40 minutes must be allowed for 
each train ; for cavalry and artillery 46 to 60 minutes. The time for 
detraining is approximately the same. In this estimate it is assumed 
that suitable facilities for the operation exist at the stations used, — or 
have been improvised. By increasing the length of sidings, erecting 
temporary platforms, and improving approaches and lighting arrange-- 
ments, much can be done in a few hours to expedite the despatch, or 
arrival, of troops, provided the station is suitably situated — ia, that 
space is not cramped by cuttings, embankments, surrounding buildings, 
and other impediments. The stations troops are to arrive at have to be 
considered fully as much as those they are to depart from ; congestion 
at the arrival stations soon disorganises railway traffic, and trains must 
not he despatched faster than they can be received at the other end. 

Within limits the distance to be traversed by rail is a minor considera- 
tion. To transport troops 200 miles only takes 8 or 10 hours longer 
than to move them 10 miles. It is in entraining and detraining, and in 
allowing for the necessary interval between trains, that time is chiefly 
consumed; and as regards the interval between trains, it is when the 
pressure of work is heaviest that it becomes most dangerous to rote 
ordinary precautions. Any accident might cause considerable dehtyp 
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1 The organisation on which these figures are based is now out of date. proportion b£ 
railway transport to troops must, however, remain approximately the same, and th^e figures 
wili still serve as a rough guide. The present British Division (1909), complete, r^uir^ 8^ 
trains on an English railway. All necessary data for the calculation of the amount rolling 
stock req.nirecl for the movement of troops are given in the ' Eield Service Pi^et-Book/ com- 
piled by the General Stafi!. 
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A battalion can be sent 50 miles by railway in 3 or 4 hours. It 
would require three days to march the same distance. To move a com- 
plete army corps 50 miles by rail from one station, however, — entailing 
the despatch of over 200 trains, — would mean four or five days’ continuous 
work. It could march such a distance in less time. To send it 150 
miles by rail would only take 6 hours longer than to send it 60 miles. 
Thus for short distances it is quicker to march large forces than to rail 
them, but this does not apply to small forces. Time may often he saved 
over short distances by railing the infantry, sending mounted troops and 
transport by road ; or, on occasions, the fighting part of a force may be 
pushed on, leaving its impedimenta to follow. 

Eailways are very vulnerable. A broken bridge or a damaged tunnel 
may delay movement indefinitely. The movement of large bodies by 
rail, within, possible reach of the enemy, is very dangerous, because the 
troops follow, each other in small isolated fractions, and are very defence- 
less, if attacked during transit. Tor these reasons the concentration of 
armies by rail must be effected out of the enemy’s reach, and the sub- 
sequent marches and manoeuvres, within the sphere of his operations, 
must he by road, in concentrated masses. Thus, in 1870, von Moltke 
originally intended to effect a railway concentration behind the Saar, but 
on finding that the Trench were already within striking distance of that 
area he ordered the detrainment to he carried out on the lihine. The 
corps moved thence to the Saar by road. There will always be, there- 
fore, a considerable space between the fronts of the armies whore only 
ordinary roads can be relied on for manoeuvring ; and it is only in an 
inconsiderable degree, and for partial movements, that railways can with 
confidence, be resorted to when opposing forces are so near that collision 
becomes imminent. Small bodies of troops can, no doubt, on occasion be 
railed on to a battlefield, or even moved from one part of a battlefield to 
another. Thus, in July 1861, at the battle of Bull Eun, the defeat of 
the Northern army was mainly accomplished by the attack of a brigade 
brought on the field by railway from the Shenandoah Valley. But the 
success of such comparatively minor operations does not throw doubt on 
the principle that railways afford an extremely precarious reliance when 
within reach of the enemy’s enterprises. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


ARMIES OPERATE GENERALLY BY SEYERAL ROADS AT ONCE. 


The reader, then, should acquire the habit of thinking of an army, not 
as capable of being moved anywhere in the theatre of war, but as de- 
pendent for its efficiency on lines connecting it with magazines in its rear. 

The next step is to consider the army, not as, in general, collected on 
one main road, but as distributed in parts on several roads. 

When hostilities begin between nations, one of them at the outset 
almost always finds reason for standing on the defensive, and allows the 
other to make the attack. Declaring war against ^Napoleon in 1815, the 
Allies were induced of necessity to await the attack, because their forces, 
greatly superior in numbers, were scattered over an immense space. Only 
Wellington’s and Blucher’s armies were ready to meet the first onset. See Map 
They were in Belgium, and three great roads cross the frontier leading 
from French fortresses upon Brussels, by either of which Napoleon, might 
advance, after concentrating on it, behind the screen of the fortresses, his 
whole army; therefore Wellington and Blucher attempted to guard all 
these avenues to Brussels by placing on them portions of their forces. 

But these portions were liable, each or any, to be attacked by the whole 
French army — in fact, only one Prussian, corps, was assembled at „ihe 
point where l![aflQl6»B.’a..whole force broke in. Under such circumstances, 


all which that corps, or any of these fractions of the Allied armies, could 

do, was to take advantage of the fact, that the heads only of the great Why armies* 

Trench columns as they advanced on the. roads were available for imme- 

sive operate 

diate attack, and to dispute the advance till the French front should so Beyetol 
grow in extent, by accessions from the rear, as to be irresistible, and then roada. 
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to withdraw with as good a face as could be maintained. In this way 
time would be gained for the concentration of the remaindor of the 
Allies upon the threatened line. It is very easy to understand, therefore, 
why an army on the defensive tends to spread over a large front, on lines 
which radiate from the point it is sought to cover, like the spokes of a 
wheel from the nave. 

Why inTaaing It is not at first SO manifest why an wbvaAvng army operates by many 
do BO jQads ; but a brief calculation will suffice to show the reason. 

likewise. 

In round numbers, 30,000 infantry on the march extend over aboirt 
6 miles of road; adding from one-fourth to one- third for lengthening out., 
they would extend over 7 miles ; 60 guns with their atteiidutit ciirridgcs 
occupy miles ; 6000 cavalry, in sections (four abreast), allowing 12 
feet of space longitudinally to each horse, fully 4 miles. 

If Napoleon’s army had entered Belgium by one road instead of three, 
it would have extended as follows : — 


90.000 infantry . . 

20.000 cavalry • i 

Z60 guns, &c. * « 

Total 


* « 

4 « 

I P 


« »r 


21 xnilo8» 
14 V 
14 ir 

49 f( 


irrespective of baggage or stores of any description.’' According to a 
recent Brench authority, by using on very wide roads what the French 
term the double formation, the length of the column would be reduced by 
ihr^-tenths, which, in the present example, would leave 34 miles. There- 
fore, at the best, on a single road the head of the column must have l)eon 
marching imo days before the rear could have q^uitted the place of rendes- 
vous. An^,,a.mjy moving thus would manifestly lay itself open to defeat 
by . a very inferior force which, by enveloping the head of the column, 
might in^ct a , succession of cashing blows before the rear could arrive 
on the point pf action. And, in fact, though Napoleon’s columns moved 
by three roads, the divisions in rear, moving from the same bivouacs as 
those in front, failed to deploy on the field of Ligny till the afternoon of 
the following day. 

* I ' 

^ Although baggage and stores may and should he kept weU in rm: of the fighting troops 
when an immediate oollisiDn with the enemy is expected, there stiH remain a oonsidorable 
jiUmher of carts, and waggons which must always accompany the fighting portion of an army, 
carry ammunition, tools, medical appliances, , and must be allowed for in calculate 
on the march* 

I . ^ f 
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When General McClellan moved from Washington to attack the 
Confederates, who, having defeated Pope, had invaded Maryland, he 
thus replied to some comments on his method of advancing, addressed to 
him by the Oommander-in-Ohief : ** If,” he says, “ I had marched the McCfleiWa 
entire army (about 100,000 men) in one column along the banks of 
the river instead of upon five difierent parallel roads, the column with ^ single road, 
its trains would fit^ve extended about 60 miles, and the enemy might 
have defeated the ai^vance before the rear could have reached the scene 
of "action ” V 

It was found in the \^r of 1866 that a Prussian Army Corps, consist- 
ing of 42,512 men, 13,802 horses, 90 guns, and 1385 carriages of different 
kinds, took up on the march about 27 miles of roadway, 18 miles being 
occupied by the combatant forces, and 9 miles by the train. 

Since then, owing to increased ammunition supply, &a, these distances 
have appreciably increased. Even when baggage and supply reserves can 
be temporarily dispensed with, there still remain many carriages which 
must always accompany the fighting troops, Those, known as " first line 
transport,” carry such things as ammunition, engineer equipment, medical 
equipment, &c., required by troops in action. 

JNow we will suppose, on the other hand, the extreme case that an 
army, on quitting its bivouacs, could find separate roads for every brigade, 
all converging on the point where an engagement might be expected, and 
all anfi&ciently neat each other for constant communication and concert* 

The whole army would then be assembled simultaneously on the space to 
be occupied by the line of battle. In no case, of course (except in limited 
marches on great plains), are such facilities to he expected, but the illuls- 
tration will setve to show why an army always marches by as many 
roads leading towards its destination as are sufBiciently near to each 
other to admit of mutual support. 

As the different portions of an army on the defensive must unite as Neceoni^ of 
quickly as possible on the line by which the enemy advances,, it of 
course, indispensable that there should he good intercommunioations or 
lateral roads, by which they can readily approach each other. , And the&e 
sboxfld be not coincident with the front of the army, but in rear of it^ 
otherwise, if one portion were pushed back by the rapid advance bf the 
enemy, the line of intercommunication would be broken* 
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Also, if an army were advancing towards the enemy, and using, for the 
sake of facility, several adjacent roads, these, however near, should not be 
separated by any impassable obstacle, such as a great swamp, a mountain- 
ridge, or a river without fords or bridges ; otherwise, one portion of the 
army might be merely spectators of an attack upon the rest, as happened 
at Kivoli, where an Austrian column, moving on the left of the Adige, 
witnessed the defeat of the army on the other bank ; and as occurred 
more notably in 1796, when the Austrians, advancing into Italy on both 
sides of Lake G-arda, were beaten in succession by the same Erench army. 

Thus the line by which an army moves is not necessarily, nor 
frequently, a single road, but several roads tending in the same direc- 
tion, and united by a sufficient number of cross-roads. For instance, the 
French army moved to Solferino thus : — 


lat Corps, 
Imperial Guard, 
2u(l OorpH, 

4th Corps, 

3rd Corps, 


from Esenta towards Solferino. 

II Casiiglione n Solferino* 

11 Castiglione n Quidiiszolo. 

II Carponodolo m Medole. 

II Hozzaue n Castel Goffredo* 


Battle of 
Solferino, 
24th June 
1859. 


Sardinians from Lonato and Desonzano 


{ 


by Madonna della 
Scoperta and Rivoltella 


on Pozzolengo. 


And the Austrians reached the same field from the Mincio thus :• 


Pozzolengo 
to Medole, 
8 miles. 


8th Corps crossed Mincio 

at Solionze 

on 

Pozzolengo. 

5th M ir 

II 

Valleggio , 

II 

Solferino. 

Ist M II 
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Valleggio 

II 

Cavriana. 

7th n II 

H 
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VI 

Goito 

ir 

Castel Grimaldo. 


2nd Corps from Mantua to Marcaria on the Oglio to turn the Prenoh right. 


The two armies, each of which was advancing in ignorance of the move- 
ment of the other, thus occupying on the march the space from flank to 
flank which was necessary for the formation of the line of battle. 

When armies approaching each other are still many marches distant, 
as may happen at the outset of a campaign, it is not, of course, necessary 
that the various columns, as they quit their own frontier, should be 
within supporting distance. It is when an engagement may be imminent 
that the lines of intercommunication become of such special importance. 
Moreover, it then becomes necessary to shorten as much as possible the 
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distance between the liearl and the rear of each column by widoninR its 
front; A narrator of the Waterloo campaign says, that wlum W(dlingtou 
retired from Quatre Bras upon Waterloo, hie troops moved in the open 
fields on eacli side, leaving the road for the artillery and trains, Hut 
before the French, following him, passed Genappe, a viohuit rain hinl 
rendered the fields impassable: consequently their troops were restricted 
to the road, and the column was lengthened, entailing those consiKinences, 
that Wellington's compact march was beyond reach of pressunj from tJie 
enemy, and that, while his troops filed into their destined ixKsitions in 
the line, the rearmost French divisions did not reach the field till lone 
after dark, 

No better illustration of this part of the subject can be found tlian in 
the orders for the movement of the French army upon Canale in 1,<S59 
when about to cross the Po. They ran thus 

"As the army is about to operate in a country cut up with canals anil 
rivers, the troops on the march will bo nearly always in ctdunm on the 
causeways, and the heads alone will bo at once ready for action, ft is 
essential, then, that one division, for example, shall l)c so organiscxl as to 
be ready to enter into line as soon as possible. To this end a division of 
four regiments, one battalion of chasseurs, two batteries, and two squad- 
rons, shall be thus divided into four movable columns — 

'' 1. A peloton of cavalry to clear the way. 

'*2. 20 sappers and pioneers with pickaxes to destroy obstacles, and 
throw small bridges of felled trees over canals. 

" 3. Two guns without waggons. 

"4, A company of chasseurs to protect and flank the guns. 

** 5, A regiment of infantry. 

“ The rest of the battery ; and so for the remainder. 

" In spite of the inconvenience of prolonging tho columns, a groat dis- 
tance will be left between them to avoid confusion, 

*'When a road is parallel to the railway, the infantry will march on 
the railway, guns on the road, 

"On arriving at crossings, horsemen will be sent on all the roads to 

preserve communication with columns that move parallel, and to look out 
for the enemy. 

** Whenever a halt is made, and the fields at the side of the road are 
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practicable for infantry or guns, the troops will form up on as wide a 
front as possible, to diminish for the moment the depth of the column. 

“ It need not be said that generals will take all the lateral roads which 
conduct to the same end, provided their columns will not thereby be too 
much separated. 

“ Should a column be attacked, the trains will be parked at once, to 
leave the road free for troops.” 

(To “ park ” trains is to form them in compact order in fields or open 
spaces adjoining the road.) 

In small detached bodies, infantry should average 3 miles an hour ; Kate of 
field-artillery, 3 J ; cavalry and horse-artillery, 5, inclusive of halts of a 
few minutes. 

The rate decreases as numbers increase. A division marching on one 
road can seldom do more than to 2^ miles an hour, and a corps not 
more than 2 miles. 


Tor a division of all arms, 15 miles is a good average march; 15 to 20 Length of 
miles a long march ; and above 20 miles a forced march. marches. 

A large army marching continuously seldom covers more than 10 or 11 
miles a-day, measured on the map from point to point. The most rapid 
continuous march on record is that of Kapoleon from the Channel to the 
Rhine in 1805. Three corjps d'armie marched on three distinct lines, 
each corps marching by divisions at a day's interval. The average dis- 
tance was 400 miles, and the time taken 25 days. 

In 1870 the Second German army, from Metz to the Loire, averaged 
12 miles a-day. The IX. Corps, which made the fastest march, averaged 
13J miles for the first 9 days. In consequence of urgent orders received 
at Troyes it pushed on to Fontainebleau, 76 miles, in 4 days. This was 
considered almost a forced march. 


One of the best marches on record is that of Bulow's corps, in the 
Waterloo campaign, on the 16th June, from around Liege to Hannut, and 
thence (on receiving notice of impending battle) towards Gembloux, 
accomplishing about 35 miles by 9 P.M:. ; after which the corps marched 
and fought on the 17th and 18th. 

Both the rate of marching and the length of marches are much affected Causes affects 
by great heat, strong winds, snow, mud, steep hills, darkness, &e. 

Moral ” has also to be considered. On occasions, extraordinarily long marches. 


o 
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marches have been performed ; while, Tinder exceptionally didlcnlt con- 
ditions, a day’s bard work has often resulted in only or 6 mil oh being 
made good. It must be remembered that troops on the march are 
accompanied by quantities of transport, and it is this, chiefly, which 
causes delay and difficulty on bad roads, especially when tho waggons are 
overloaded. 


Value of time, 
and strat- 
egical advan« 
tages result- 
ing from good 
marching, 


Infliience of 
telegraphs^ 
and visual 
signalling. 


The success of strategical combinations frequently dopend.s on the 
rapidity with* which they can be executed, and on the accuracy of tho 
calculations made as to the timing of our own movements and tliosc of 
the enemy. An army which cannot march well is almost certain to he 
out-manceuvred. A general whose strategy is based on inacc.nratt! time 
calculations runs grave risk of disaster. It is therefon! mtcawfiary that 
the question of marching should ho studied not only hy generals and 
staff officers, but by regimental officers and itum. It is on t.he latter that 
the hardships and exertions chiefly fall, and their clniorful endunmee <ian 
best be ensured hy teaching them the groat results attainable by an army 
which can move faster and further than its adversary, as well as tho 
dangers incurred hy an army which allows itsffif to be ont,miirehi!d. 

The introduction of tho electric telegraph has done inucJi tf) modify 
strategical possibilities. Formerly, when mounted mcissengers constitntod 
the most rapid moans of communication, effectivei combination hotwenu 
separated forces was often very much a matter of chaneo. I'o-day armies 
separated by great distances can bo directed from hour to hour by a 
single will, and each can be kept constantly infornusd of tho progress 
of the other, One of the dangers of separation has therefore been 
considerably lessened. Field telegraph linos can now ho ostaltlishod 
practically as fast as troops can march, and recent devcdoinniints in 
wireless telegraphy have adapted this means of communication to tho 


requirements of armies in the field. Visual signalling provides another 
means of combining movements. Crude systems of signalling were 
employed, to a limited extent, in the Napoloonic wars, but modern 
developments have made signalling a valuable auxiliary to tho electric 
telegraph, and even, under certain conditions, a substitute for it. Tho 


^ influence of these improved means of communication on tho conduct of 
war is explained in subsequent chapters as occasion arises. 
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CHAPTER V- 


SUPPLY OF AEMIES AT A DISTANCE FEOM THEIE BASE, 


In order to complete the general idea of the conditions under which armies 
operate, it only remains to consider the manner in which they are sup* 
plied when at a distance from their original base, frontier, or starting- 
point. For although a large force might be supplied with suiBScient ease 
and certainty when separated from its magazines by only 20 or 30 miles of 
good roads, yet it is evident that, with every march in advance, the stream 
of supply would become more and more precarious, till at length the com- 
mander would be unable to base any calculations for future movements 
on so dubious a foundation. And of such importance is this question of 
supplies, that in a little book attributed to the Prussian General Bulow, 
which appeared in 1801, on ‘The Spirit of the System of Modern War,* 
the author commences by saying, that he considers the system to be 
founded on the fact that modern armies are entirely dependent on their 
magazines. But he speaks expressly of modern war, evidently pointing 
to the fact which has been discussed in the preceding chapters, that at 
an earlier period, when armies were not dependent on their magazines, 
the whole system of war was different. And the change has affected not 
merely military operations, but the condition of the populations of Europe. 

In the days when armies subsisted of necessity on the pillage of the Evils attend- 
country they made war in, the rigours of war were inseparable from the ^ 

BysiioDQi ol 

fact of war. The theatre of hostilities, like the English lines of invasion warfare, 
in France, like parts of Germany in the Thirty Years' War, became a hell, 
the soldiers demons. Any narrative of the time will show that life was 
to the wretched inhabitants filled with elements which make no part of 
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the existence of any modern European people — ^terror ending in rcclcloss- 
ness, the absence of all that provision for the future which hope and 
security induce, a greedy snatching at any present onjoymont or respite 
from evil, and a general impression that the world was a scene of injustice, 
given over to the dominion of devils. These rigours naturally reacted 
on the character of those who inflicted them : soldiers grew rcanorselcss, 
indifferent to suffering, fond even of inllicting it ; friends as well as fo(is 
were subject to outrage, war was licensed devastation, and the territcu'ies 
which were the scene of hostilities became frightful deserts. 

With the establishment of standing armies and the nec((ssity for sup- 
plying them from their own resources, these horrors iu great measure 
ceased. They were no longer iullicted by an army on its own or a friendly 
territory, but were used as a weapon against the oneitiy. lint enough of 
the former spirit of cruelty still identified itself with war, to cause cota- 
manders of high honour and reputation to commit deeds which, from our 
point of view, must always stain their names. Turenne ravaged the l»\au- 
tiful cultivated territory known as the Palatinate; and Marlborough, 
after marching from Elanders across Germany, supplied by the conti’i- 
butions of friendly states, resorted, on entering Bavaria, to what he nails 
“ military execution,” or systematic devastation, as a moans of detiiel dug 
the Elector from the interests of France, by compelling him to witness 
the suffering of his subjects and the ravage of Ids domiidons. 

A little later than this, when discipline grew into paramount import- 
ance, when movements were quicker, and when armies in the pniseiujti of 
a ready foe found they must be always prepared to light, the qiuistion of 
supplies came to be a still more considerable oleraont in war, A curious 
calculation exists, made by Tempelholf, a Prussian general, the historian 
of Frederick’s wars, which shows how rigorously the operations of hi.s 
master were fettered by the necessity of providing assured 8ul)sisteii(!(! 
for his army, 

“ A hundred thousand men,” he says, “ consume daily 150,000 pound.s 
of flour, equal to 200,000 pounds of bread. 

“ Bread and forage are seldom to he had in sufficient quantities on the 
spot — Whence magazines are established along the lino of operations. 

“ The bread-waggons carried a supply for 6 days — the men for 3 more. 

"In commissariat-waggons, flour for 9 additional days could he con- 
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veyed — 1 waggon to 100 men for 9 days ; thus 1000 waggons supplied 
the army for that time. / 

An operation of 18 days' duration could thus be conducted without an 
intervening magazine; but field-ovens were req[uired to make the flour 
into bread. But bread for 3 days requires 2 days to bake it. At the end 
of 6 days, therefore, a halt must be made to bake, or else the ovens would 
fall behindhand with the supply. So that, advancing into an enemy's 
country, before magazines could be formed there, 6 days was the extent 
of march practicable without a halt 

“ But when the ovens were at a greater distance from the magazines 
than the commissariat-waggons could perform, going and returning, in 9 
days, the army fell short." Sixty miles was therefore the maximum dis- 
tance to which the field-ovens could advance from the magazines. If we 
add to this 40 miles, for the space which the bread-waggons (which held 
6 days' rations) could traverse in six days, going and returning, we have 
the full extent to which an army could venture to advance in an enemy's 
country without forming magazines there — namely, 100 miles. 

As at this time an army, instead of being an assemblage of bands or The organisa- 
companies, each under its own immediate leader, had become an integer armiee 

. . ; . ® in the 18 th 

which did not admit of ready separation into parts ; so the system of century ren- 
supply had also been highly organised in order to maintain this somewhat them 
cumbrous machine in working order. Communications, to manoeuvre 

' pendent on 

against which scarcely entered into the combinations of the generals of a magazines, 
preceding age, had now come to be of the first importance, and the cap- 
ture of a great magazine or a great convoy was a matter serious enough to 
derange a whole plan of campaign. 

This ultra-methodical method of campaigning continued till the time 
of the French Eevolution. Confronting all Europe, and destitute of all 
the material of war except men, France poured forth armies half clad, 
half fed, half armed, but filled with valour, intelligence, and zeal. Old 
traditions of methodical war, where troops slept under tents and were 
fed from magazines, were of no value to armies which possessed neither 
tents nor magazines. A new organisation became necessary to meet these 
new conditions. An army, no longer itself an integer, was resolved into 
divisions, each complete in itself in all arms, and capable either of fight- 
ing alone, or of taking its place readily in line of battle. The amount of 
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independence thus gained rendered the task of supplying them compara- 
tively easy. Alike in the plains of Handers and on the summits of tlio 
Alps, the soldiers of the Eepuhlic learned to bivouac, and to maintain 
themselves in the country they made war in. What tlusy bwt in incjthitri 
they gained in mobility ; taught by always present and always pressitig 
necessity, they acquired the secret of spreading in order to subsist ; but, 
being opposed to disciplined troops, they were forced also to preserve 
a due facility of reassembling for battle. They were at onco the most 
accomplished of marauders and the most intelligent of soldiers. And it 
was this combination of seemingly adverse qualities that distinguished 
them from the armies of the middle ages, wliero the troops wens indeisd 
skilful in the art of plundering, but had neither the discipline nor intelli- 
gence necessary for forming out of the scattered units a combined force 
that could oppose a regular army. 

Formed by this rough training, the French army bcscame an instrument 
in the hand of the most subtle, inventives, and audacious leadtsr in the 
world. The old system of Frederick met the new system directed by 
hTapoleon, and was shattered to pieces. And at the root of this now sys- 
tem lay the new method of procuring supplies. 

But it would be a great mistake to suppose that Niipoloon, when ho 
became both chief of the state and head of the', army, led on to conquest 
merely a horde of plunderers, who lived from hand to mouth. No general 
was ever more careful in accumulating great magazines and in protecting 
his communications. All his precepts prove that ho folb more strongly 
even than the strictest generals of the old school the necessity of holding 
fast to the links which united him with his base. . After .T ena, for in- 
stance, when he had broken in a single day the power of Prussia, his first 
thought, after providing for the pursuit of the defeated enemy, was to 
establish a fresh and shorter Uno of communication with France, and to 
station, on it great hospitals and depots of stores. In what, then, it may 
he asked, did the advantage of the French system consist, since it did not 
free him from the restrictions which hampered others 1 

The system of requisition was not new. In the wars of all epochs 
forced contributions had been raised. But those contributions had been 
exacted chiefly for the purpose of replacing the stores which the first 
operations would exhaust. Thus time was given in which to accommo- 
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date the burthen ,to the population. The contributions were made pro- 
portionate to the resources of each district, and were drawn from a greatly 
extended area. But the French Eepublican armies, dispensing, in great 
degree, with the sul)plies which armies had previously drawn from their 
own countries, and used in their first operations, seized at once, on 
entering a territory, on all that they required for daily consumption 
— bread, meat, wine, cattle, fuel, forage, and transport; thus ruining 
the country along their line of march, but gaining thereby great facility 
for rapid and sustained operations ; while the more deliberate and 
equitable system formerly practised was still resorted to for the filling 
of the great magazines, which a lengthened campaign would render 
indispensable. 

It will be easily seen that this Eepublican system could not be applied 
by an army acting either in its own or in friendly territory. It was 
equally impracticable for the British in Spain, and for the Austrians in 
Germany and in Italy. These armies could only draw their subsistence 
either from their own countries or from the willing contributions, duly 
paid for, of the people in whose countries they were operating. But 
however supplies may be obtained, the storing of them in magazines 
along the lines on which the army operates is indispensable — and it is 
therefore necessary to inquire what is the method of forming depots to 
which all generals must more or less resort. 

The Germans assume that a corps of 36,000 men and 10,000 horses, SuppIy-traiM 
extending over a front of 5 miles and a depth of 9 miles, can traverse a 

^ army corpi9< 

moderately fertile and populous territory without aid from its magazines ; 
because, within the area designated, a day’s subsistence for that number 
of men and animals will without difficulty be found. But this supposes 
two conditions : 1st, That a body of cavalry, and officers charged with the 
duty of exacting requisitions, precede the march of the corps and compel 
the inhabitants to bring the provisions to given points of the lines of 
march (which could not be done when near the enemy) ; 2nd, That the 
troops advance continuously, day by day, with only an occasional halt. 

Directly they become stationary, the supplies thus obtained fail Thus, 
whenever in presence of the enemy, or whenever stationary for more than 
a day — that is to say, during a great part of a campaign — they must 
depend on mfl.gfl.riTip.s collected in rear of the army ; and the collection and 
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distribution of these have been xeducod by the Gormans to a minutely 
organised system, which may be generally described thus 

When the army enters an enemy’s territory, the first magazines are 
formed (generally by contractors) on its own frontiers. Fr<jm thence their 
contents are transmitted, if possible by rail, to within a safe distauoo of 
the front of the army. Some at least of the more advanced magazines 
are formed, whenever practicable, by obtaining in the onoiny’s tcrriUjry 
both supplies and the horses and waggons necessary to collect them. As 
the army advances, others are established beyond those, the ollieial in 
charge of each magazine being responsible that it is always k(‘.i>t full. 
But it is still necessary that the stores so collected shall be di-stributed to 
the troops i and for the purpose of maintaining constant emnmunication 
between them and their magazines, largo supply-columns are aUacliod to 
each army corps. In the war of 1870-71, against Branco, tlioso were of 
two kinds — ^viz. : 

1st, Those formed of waggons hired, or procured by rotiuisition, in the 
country, which carried forward the supplies from the magazines : 400 of 
these waggons were attached to each army corps, capable of carry uig 9 
days’ rations for men, or 7 days’ corn for horses. In practice, a propor- 
tionate combination of these supplies, according to the circumstances of 
the case, is usually found necessary. 

2nd, The immediate supply-train, formed of 4-horso military waggons, 
/160 in number for each army corps, and usually carrying 4 days’ rations 
for men only. These, filling up either from the former columns, which 
moved on the principal roads, or, when practicable, direct from magazines 
near them, conveyed so much provisions from thence to the troops 
throughout their extended line. 

Thus, when more than seven army corps were drawn up round Metz, 
the roads of the district are described by an observer as crowded with 
thousands of waggons carrying provisions from the great magazines at 
the railway stations to the troops. 

But besides provisions, there are many items to swell the stream of 
transport : ammunition to replace the expenditure of battle forms a largo 
one, and can only be obtained from the home manufactories ; ^ sick and 

^ Ammunition requirements, obtainable only from borne manufactories, tio an army tit its 
line of oommunications even more than food supplies do. An army may often live for days 
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wounded are sent back to hospitals formed in rear of the army ; and there 
is a special postal service. 

It may be imagined, then, under what difficulties a great army would 
suddenly change the direction of its movement if it had not a care- 
fully organised and administered system of supply and transport: as, 
for instance, when the Crown Prince's army in 1870, in full march 
towards Chalons, was suddenly wheeled to the right on the discovery 
of MacMahon’s march, when the German inUndance proved equal to the 
sudden strain. 

In order to preserve a sufficient independence of magazines and trains 
for the execution of sudden manoeuvres, the German soldiers carried in 
their knapsacks rations for 3 days, made up in packets, which were only 
to be opened when all other supplies failed ] and, in addition to these, at 
least one ration of the ordinary kind, for immediate consumption, was 
commonly carried in the haversack. 

When armies have to undertake operations in inhospitable regions, where 
few supplies are procurable and transport is difficult, movement is much 
hampered. Under such circumstances long periods may have to be 
devoted to the formation of magazines before operations can begin, and 
special measures may be necessary to cover the formation of these 
magazines. Such conditions usually exist in small wars against savage 
tribes, but the recent war in Manchuria offers an example of large armies 
having to cope with somewhat similar difficulties. These difficulties 
frequently account for a slowness of movement seldom understood by 
the public, and often giving rise to unmerited criticism. 

The effect of railways in modifying the conditions of war is in nothing influence of 
so important as in the supply of armies. The enormous transport trains railways on 
which formerly passed between an army and its base may now be for 


on the country and on captured supplies ; but the supply of ammunition which it can take 
with it is very limited ; it cannot be replaced by captured ammunition of another pattern ; 
and without ammunition a modern army is defenceless. To give an idea of what the stream 
of bransi^ort amounts to, it may be stated that the vehicles actually accompanying one British 
army corps, not including guns, number about 2600, of which over 600 carry ammunition. 
The fighting strength of such an army corps being only 26,000 cavalry and infantry with 162 
guns, and all these vehicles having to be kept full by means of other vehicles plying between 
the army and its magazines, it is easy to imagine what the trafific on the line of communica- 
tion of a large army amounts to. 
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a great part of the distance dispensed with, and the connection will ho 
maintained with far greater speed and certainty. An itiimcnscly increased 
area will generally be available for immediate supplies, and particular 
districts need no longer bo subject to oxliausting req«i.sitions. The esbib- 
lishment of great magazines at the junction of important liiuvs will l>e 
effected with comparative ease, and the operations of anny transport in 
the form of horses and vehicles will bo confined to the. space he.tween tlie 
depots formed on the railways and the front of the army. Tlie sick and 
wounded, removed with ease and regularity, will no longer eneiunher the 
movements of armies to the same extent as before, atid tlie commanders 
will be lightened of some of their heaviest cares. Ihit tins satno prineijilcs 
as before must govern the selection of points on whicli to estahlish maga> 
zines, and the direction of the lines of supply. And as railways are a 
more vulnerable kind of communication than ordinary reads, tin* general 
will he not less solicitous than before to guard his communications from 
the enterprises of the enemy. 

In the campaign in Georgia, 1864 (described in Part fV,, Chap. VI.), the 
aid which Sherman derived from his railway was very important. Ifo 
was operating in a country where the obstacles were numerous and the 
roads bad; and ho was linked to his base by a single line of railway, 
conquered bit by bit from tho enemy, who frequently broke it in nil, rent* 
ing. “This main road,” ho says in his Report, “ has beou admirably man- 
aged, and has supplied this vast army (100,000 men) so that not a man, 
horse, or mule has been for a day without food, and with abundant sup- 
plies of clothing and ammunition.” Not only was the daily supply kept 
up, hut provisions for several weeks were stored at important points of 
the communications. And throughout tho campaign the cavalry on both 
sides were extensively employed in enterprises against the railway, as tho 
most effectual means of damaging the enemy. 

In the campaigns of the Prussian army in Prance in 1870-71 it was 
found that, as a general calculation, one train a-day would feed a corps. 
During the siege of Paris, one railway for some time fed the army of (in 
round numbers) 200,000, brought up the siege material, and reinforce- 
ments averaging 2000 to 3000 men a-day, and even at one time fed Prince 
Frederick Charles’s army also, with very slight aid from the resources of 
the exhausted theatre of war. 
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It is sometimes argued that very large armies must become so unwieldy Difficulty m 
that they may be defeated by smaller and more mobile forces. The 
truth of this argument depends on the correctness of the theory that 
unwieldiness is a necessary conseq[uence of size. That mere numbers, 
when badly trained and organised, badly armed, or wanting in valour and 
" moral/' may be defeated by smaller forces who are superior in these 
respects, is amply proved by history. It is also true that want of capacity 
in a commander may lead to defeat, and that the command of very large 
forces demands a rarer ability than the command of smaller ones. But 
the capacity of a commander can only be tested by war ; there can be 
but little difference, in these days, between the armies of civilised Powers 
as regards valour, moral,” training, organisation, or armament ; and, so 
far as such armies are concerned, history lends no support to the view 
that numbers may be a disadvantage so long as they can be adequately 
supplied. Neither Napoleon in 1814, nor Lee in 1864-65, was able to 
compensate by skill for want of numbers, although in previous campaigns, 
before they had beaten their opponents into efficiency, they had frequently 
been victorious against considerable numerical superiority. The prepara- 
tions of the great Continental Powers to-day show that they place their 
reliance on numbers combined with the other qualifications which go to 
make up efficiency. It is interesting to note that similar arguments 
as to the disadvantage of great numbers were advanced by theorists , 
in the days of Clausewitz, who scoffed at them. 

The object in mentioning the question here is to call attention to Eelation 
the bearing on it of railways. XJnwieldiness means inability to man- 
ceuvre, and, when armies are well trained, organised, and commanded, the num- 
inability to manoeuvre can only result from difficulty in supplying ters that can 
them while in motion. This difficulty can be solved when suitable 
railways exist. Without railways the vast forces employed in recent 
wars could not have been maintained in the field ; with railways we 
may expect to see even larger forces employed in the future, and, 
given efficient command and organisation, it does not seem likely that 
they will be found unwieldy. In future, too, it is not only existing 
railways that we shall have to consider; we must expect to see light 
railways laid down for supply purposes, even during the course of 'the 
campaign. 
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The possibility of supplying large numbers in the field is also an'ccted 
by the introduction of mechanical transport. Where auitalde roads exist 
such transport is likely to replace horse transport, at any rati! to a 
considerable extent, in bringing forward supplies from tlie nuigazines 
formed at “rail-head.” Mechanical transport takes up (ionsidendily leas 
road space than is required by ordinary waggons carrying the same 
weight, and is, moreover, capable of more continuous and more rapid 
work; but only the very best roads would withstand for long the 
great wear and tear resulting from its use, 

The means of supplying troops in the field is not ro.stri(‘.ted to roads 
and railways. Canals and navigable rivers, wlien their dirca-Xion is suit- 
able, form valuable lines of supply. Thoy have, too, this gnuil advan- 
tage over railways, and even over roads, that thoy are itracitieally in- 
vulnerable, excepting only the canal locks, and these looks are usually 
further apart than the vulnerable points on a railway. Anotlwir advan- 
tage may be claimed for them in comparison v'ith roads, — tliciy do 
not wear out, and though severe frosts, floods, ami higli winds may 
affect movement on them, progress on roads may ho ocpially delayed by 
bad weather. 

So far we have dealt with the movement and 8ui)i)]y of armies on 
land. The transport of troops across the seas, and their supply from 
a sea base, constitute yet another branch of the milifcvry art, a branch 
of especial importance to an island Power. All that is aimed at for 
the moment, however, is to place before the studtuit just so much 
information as will serve him as " footing for a farther advaiuio," Such 
considerations as are peculiar to over-sea expeditions are reserved for 
subsequent chaptera 

It has been thought necessary to dwell so strongly on this part of the 
subject, because it is absolutely essential as a foundation to any solid 
superstructure of military theory, and because its importance is apt to be 
overlooked by those who form estimates of warlike operations. Armies 
are not like fencers in an arena, who may shift their ground to all points 
of the compass. The most unpractised general /ceis this at once ou taking 
a command in a district where his troops are no longer supplied by 
routine; or, if he does not, the loss of a single meal to his army would 
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sufficiently impress it on him. While distant spectators imagine him 
to be intent only on striking or parrying a blow, he probably directs 
many glances, many anxious thoughts, to the communications in his 
rear. Perhaps no situation is more pitiable than that of a commander 
who has allowed an enemy to sever his communications. He sees the 
end of his resources at hand, but not the means to replenish them. 
Is he to spread his troops to find subsistence for themselves? How 
then shall they be assembled to meet the enemy? Shall he combine 
them for a desperate attack? How, if that attack fails, are they to 
be fed ? He will then have no alternative but to make the best terms 
he can, or see his army dissolve like snow. Even should there be near 
him large available stores of food, still if the communication with his 
base be cut, his fate is merely postponed, for he can neither procure 
cartridges and balls for his rifles, shot and shell for his cannon, nor 
recruits for his ranks, to replace the waste of battle. All leaders, then, 
must feel how stringent are the conditions under which they move, and 
how considerable must be the prospective advantages for which they will 
venture, even remotely, to risk the loss of their communications. 

It will be necessary, then, for the student to begin by ascertaining the 
bases or points on both sides on which the armies ultimately relied for 
the supplies of munitions of war, and for the reinforcements which their 
respective governments furnished; constantly to note and bear in mind 
the main roads by which, moving from their bases, they approached each 
other ; and lastly, to mark the positions of the fronts of the armies in all, 
their changes. 

The movements of the opposing armies must be studied, — always with 
the aid of the map, — not merely to gain a knowledge of the incidents 
which occurred, but to ascertain the cause, object, and result of each 
movement. Prom such study a knowledge of principles will be acquired 
as well as of the methods followed by successful commanders in applying 
them. The principles of war are not in themselves difficult to under- 
stand ; the real difficulty lies in their application. The mind can only 
be trained to this, in peace-time, by close study of campaigns, and by 
the solution of definite problems on maps and on the ground. 
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OITA PTE 11 I. 


DlFFBliENOBS Bm'WHEN OFFENHIVM AND DHFKNSIVK WAR. 


Befotce the cominenccinent of hostilities, a hDlligorunt govormnt^nt which 
knows its own resources and those of its enemy must decide wlnd-hcr its 
army shall make or await tho attack. And tho\i|j;h it has sonu'l.iineH 
happened, as in the Italian campaign of 1849 (Novara), that both piirtles 
simultaneously advance across tho frontier or region which sciparuU^s 
them into the territory occupied by the adversary, yot it is fur more 
usual, as might be expected, for one to dispose its forces on tho defensive 
and leave it to its antagonist to commence operationa Tho considerations 
which induce a power to choose between a defensive and aw ofl'ensivo 
attitude may he political, or geographical, or dependent on the relative 
strength of the belligerents, or on the comparative facilities for assemble- 
ment afforded by their respective systems of organisation. 

At the beginning of the American civil war tho Confederates stood 
on the defensive. That this attitude was not chosen from weakness is 
proved by the successes they met with in the first operations. In separat- 
ing from the Union they had declared that they sought only tlieir own 
independence, not the subjugation of other states. Had they made war 
in the North, as the Federals made war in Virginia, Louisiana, and 
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Georgia, they would have falsified the principles for which they took up 
arms. And it is said that their President prevented them from advanc- 
ing upon Washington after the victory of Bull Run, lest an invasion of 
the North should injure the cause of secession. Thus •political reason 
may he assigned for their defensive attitude. 

In 1812 and 1813 Wellington held the fortresses which closed the only See Map 
highroads between Portugal and Spain — namely, Ciudad Rodrigo and 
Badajos. Thus he possessed an impregnable frontier, and also the means 
of issuing from it. These geographical circumstances gave to him and 
denied to his adversaries the power of becoming the assailant. 

When Turkey in 1877 was assailed by Russia, it was out of the question 
that she should do more than defend her own territory as best she might. 

The fact of her inf erior force reduced her to the defensive. 

In 1870 the French intended to cross the Rhine in an offensive cam- 
paign. But the superior readiness^ for assemblement and movement, of 
the German armies, enabled them to take the initiative. 

But the reason for introducing this subject is not to discuss the various 
cases where belligerents have chosen a part, but to point out the condi- 
tions which attach respectively to offensive and defensive war. 

It is evident that when one belligerent power feels secure behind an 
unassailable frontier, and holds many issues into the enemy's territory, 
either by command of the sea or otherwise, it can assemble its forces 
unknown to its antagonist upon some point selected by itself, from 
whence to make an irruption into the theatre of war.^ And if the 
belligerents be divided only by a frontier line, — a river such as the 
Rhine or Potomac, or a mountain -range such as the Alps, — the army 
that passes it will nearly always find itself immensely superior to the 
force that can immediately interpose. For the defender's army has 
probably, by the conditions of the defensive, been induced to spread so 

^ Uncler modern conditions such secret assemhly of forces is far more difficult than it used 
to be. The position of railway centres may afford a clue to the probable points of assembly. 

The rapid transmission of news by telegraph, through neutral territory especially, makes it 
difficult to prevent timely information leaking out. Japan, certainly, in the recent war in 
Manchuria, succeeded in keeping the movements of her troops very secret, but it is more 
difficult to do so under European conditions. Moreover, an island Power, like Japan, con*- 
trolling the surrounding seas, has greater facilities for preventing the leakage of information 
across her frontiers than a Continental nation can have, and movements by sea are easier to 
conceal and far less restricted as to direction than are movements by land. 
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as to guard all possible avenues by which the iitluek might be tnatle. 
Thus, in the Waterloo campaign, Wollingtou ninl Hlucher, on the de- 
fensive, wore guarding all the roads from the .Freinih frunlier intf> 
Belgium, along a front of a hundred miles. Niijioleon suddojily as- 
sembled his whole army upon the centre of tlndr line, and, on first 
entering Belgium, was greatly superior to any force which the (jj))Hwing 
generals could interpose between him and his ohjec.t, Brusseds, 

In the American civil war, Kiclunond being the point aimed at hy 
the principal Northern army, the .Fedorahs could, behind the .s(tre(m of 
the Potomac, concentrate their foroe.s and advance, eithiu' from ihc. npp>'r 
Potomac, down the yhenandoah Valley; from Washington along the 
Orange Railroad to the Rappahannock; from Actinia Orcck, hy the 
Fredericksburg and Richmond Railway ; hy the pcninsnla hctAVt'cii the 
York and James Rivers, adopting either strtsam as a ha., so ; or from tlui 
south side of the James River by Petersburg, They usetl all of tlu'se 
lines, and frequently advanced at first with numbers greatly superior 
to those which the Confederates could assenddo to ojtpose them, Tlims 
the great advantage conferred hy the ollensLvc is Lius roinr of Von- 
eentmtion. And if this advantagtj bo not neulralistsl by artilic.ial or 
natural defences, behind which the enemy can, with such forc.tis as may 
be at hand, retard the advance of tho u.ssailiint till the whole (lefensivo 
army be also concentrated, it entails enormous clmnces of huo«i>kh. For 
the defensive cordon being rupturesd, and the concerted action of the 
parts of the army lost, tho assailant deals his blows right arid left on t,ln! 
scattered fragments, till his road to his object is clear. 

At the outset, then, the assailant, when operating in a country suitable 
for military movements, and defended only by an army— -not by fortifica- 
tions — has great chances in his favour. Nor does his ailvantago end with 
the first onset ; for the defender may bo obliged to follow his lead, and to 
parry his blows, instead of actively assailing him ; and while tho invader 
is executing designs already laid down in their minute particulars, and 
knows what he is aiming at, and what steps the enemy will probably take 
to foil him, which, being foreseen, may be provided for, that enemy is 
operating to a certain extent in the dark, and perhaps neglects oven to 
use what power of concentration he may possess till too late, fearing lest 
the attack should be a feint. Dislodged from his first positions, and dis- 
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concerted by finding that his troops are still scattered in presence of a 
concentrated enemy, he will probably be too completely absorbed in the 
essential measure of collecting them in some position between the in- 
vader and his object, to devise offensive measures against him. Thus the 
first success will lead to others, and each will more and more confirm the 
invader in the possession of the advantage called by military writers the 
mitiative — that is, the power of compelling your adversary to make his 
movements dependent on your own. 

But it is evident that the power which commences operations in this Cost of mra^ 
decisive way must not only possess great resources, but must also be able 
to render them immediately available in the district wherein lies the 
destined starting-point. And great preparations must be made, not only 
for the collection of supplies, but for causing them to follow the forward 
movements of the army. The most abundant stores will be of no avail if 
there be deficiency of transport. The army, checked in its career, must 
halt to await its supplies, or spread to gather them from the country. In 
either case the impulse of the advance will be lost, and the initiative will 
be seized by a ready adversary. 

On the other hand, the defensive army, being distributed over a wide Advantage of 
area, is much more easily supplied. The resources of each district are defenaivei 
probably adequate to maintain the troops occupying it. The necessary 
stores, instead of being directed at great cost of transport upon some par- 
ticular focus, are collected at many central points. The roads by which 
the army is supplied from the rear are numerous, and transport is thus 
immensely facilitated ; and when compelled to retire, it falls back amidst 
its magazines, and the requirements of transport are more likely to dim- 
inish than to increase. Thus, comparing the tax which war levies on 
belligerents, the greater strain evidently falls at the outset on the power 
that undertakes offensive operations ; and, in modern times, none but a 
highly-organised system for developing and administering the resources 
of a state, directed by a paramount and concentrated authority, such as 
that of a despotic government, can be adequate to begin and maintain 
them effectually. 

If, however, a belligerent has the means to sustain the offensive 
effectually, it is evidently the least expensive course in the long-run, 
since decisive success will throw the burden of the war on the conquered 

J> 
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territory. Tims Napoleon, in several ollunHive cfiuiipaiKiiH, nlniost. wit.hont 
a check, ruined the military power of great monarchies, and iinpesed on 
them what terms he i)lcase(l. Pmt such rapid Hucetisses are (!X(;eptlmml 
where armies are nob very unequal in force., and it is neeiis.sary to con- 
sider the position of an invader who advances continually from his haso 
against strong opposition. 

An army operating on its own territory is not rtist.ricted, lik(i i.lie in- 
vader, to a single lino. It is true that its efhn’Ls may all he dine‘le,d to 
cover a single point aimed at hy the enemy, as tlnj eH'orts of tlu! army of 
Virginia had for their grand object to defe.nd Iliehmoiid. Hut to defe.nd 
a point it is not necessary to interpose diviictly between iti ami tint (duimy. 
Provided supplies can bo obtained in otluw directions, the defensive army 
may assume a front on one side of the lino by which the. assailant is 
advancing, and parallel to it ; and so long as it is undefeal.ed, it, is cvithuit 
the enemy cannot advance except under penalty of heing c.ut from his 
base. Thus McClellan advances upon llichmond from the. I’amiinkey at 
White House, while the Confederates are spread ove.r a front extending 
from Eichmond to Winchester in the Shenandoah Valley. Hut the. forc'.e 
in the Valley under Jackson, drawing its supplies prohahly from Lync.h- 
burg, advances in an easterly direction ujxm Hanover; the troops before 
Eichmond join it; the front of the Confederates thus no longer looks 
north, but east; and McClellan, fearing at the next move to be cut from 
his base, lets go his hold of the X’amunkey and trunshirs his stores to the 
James Eiver just in time to save his army from destruction. 

This mode of operating, then, which is open to the whole (hifensivo 
army, is also open to a part of it. A single corps drawing its suhsistenco 
for a time from points on the prolongation of the llank.s of the general 
Ene may operate on either side against the roads which connecit the 
invader with his base. The enemy must protect these roads either by 
occupying all the avenues by which they could bo assailed with adiupiabe 
forces, in case those avenues are few ; or should the exposed points of the 
line of communication be numerous, then by detaching movabht corps to 
guard it throughout its length, and to protect the convtjy.s. The term 
“roads” must be here understood to include railways or other rne-ans of 
communication. Eailways, as has already been pointed out, are partic- 
ularly vulnerable, and therefore diOicult to guard. An insignificant de- 


I 
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tachment may, with little risk to itself, interrupt the movement, by rail, 
of a considerable force, and even inflict on it serious injury ; whereas the 
compact march of a large body by ordinary roads can only be impeded 
by a force proportionately great. A patrol may cause such damage to 
a railway as would interrupt the transport of ' supplies for days, or even 
weeks; but it is only where large rivers are crossed that permanent 
damage to roads can be easily effected, and such crossings usually occur 
so seldom that but few men are absorbed in guarding them. With each 
step that the invader makes in advance, the difficulties of guarding the 
line increase in proportion to its length, and the force detached for its 
protection increases also. Nothing except the disabling of the enemy by 
heavy defeats can prevent these enterprises against the communications ; 
but the force which can be collected for battle is constantly decreas- 
ing with the length of the line, till the defender may find himself, 
notwithstanding the losses he may have suffered earlier in the cam- 
paign, superior in number on the point of collision in the later stages, 
and, snatching the initiative, may force his adversary to defend himself 
in retreat. 

A notable illustration of the dangers of a long line of communication 
is furnished by Napoleon's Eussian campaign. During his advance upon 
Moscow, two Eussian corps were moving, the one from Finland, the other 
from the south of the empire, towards his line of communications. They 
struck it where it crossed the Beresina, and caused the horrible disasters 
of that famous retreat. 

If a defensive army were to restrict itself entirely to parrying blows, Impolicy of 
the enemy, feeling secure in his communications from the inertness of his 
opponent, would be enabled to keep his fighting power undiminished by defensive, 
detachments in the rear. To pursue such a course, then, even when very 
inferior in force, is suicidal in a defender ; since a detachment judiciously 
menacing the enemy’s communications may hold in check (or let us say, 
in military parlance, may contai'rC) a much greater number of the enemy, 
and proportionably diminish the disparity between the main armies. It 
does not follow, then, that because an army is defending a territory it 
must confine itself to the defensive ; on the contrary, it will best effect 
its purpose by actively threatening its adversary, and by taking the lead 
whenever an opportunity offers. 
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Such are some of the advantages and disadvantages whicli attach re- 
spectively to offensive and defensive warfare, and whidi mainly deiiciid 
on the question of magazines and linos conimunicating with tlnsni. Tluj 
offensive confers, at the outset, the power of concentrating on the flunk or 
centre of the enemy’s line of defence, and so turning or hreaking it. 'riu; 
defender must either oppose the enemy with an infortnr force at first, or 
abandon territory in order to assemble his forces at some point further 
back. On the other hand, offensive war demands great niHources, and 
success itself, if not absolute and decisive, entails fresh dilticulties on the 
invader. And when he has penetrated far within tlio dofe.nih'r'H territory, 
the situations of the antagonists differ greatly, inaHinnoh u.s the army on 
the offensive is bound to its base, bo that base wide or narrow, whih.“ 
the defensive forces may base themselves on any part of their torrittiry 
which will supply them, and which their front protects. 

As facility of transporting troops and material incnuiscs, so the pow<(r 
of concentrating the military resources of an euipir(! on a distant frontiijr, 
for entrance on a foreign theatre of war, increases also, ami so far hi.s (twn 
railways are of great help to an invader. lJut as ho cannot. CKnint for sub- 
sequent aid on the railways of districts held by tlm (‘.nemy, nor he certain 
that the course of events will not make distriots where there are no rail- 
ways the scene of operations, ho may he dependent on horses and vehicles 
for further supplies. Thus we find great preparation.s made liy France 
for transport in Italy in 1859 ; and the railways of the Northern States 
of America did not prevent a vast expenditure of t.rajiHport animals in 
the dillbrent invasions of the South. Offensive, compared with defeiisivi!, 
war must still be enormously costly. Hub the invader will retain and 
even augment, by means of his railways, the advantage of making a 
sudden concentrated advance on part of an extended lino of tlefenee; 
and even the combined resources of telegraphs and railways could not 
avail to meet the first onset under circumstances g(JOgraphiealIy un- 
favourable to the defence, such as will be described iti flHbs(!([uent 
chapters ; especially when it is considered that the defender must lalumr 

under the same doubts as before in divining whether the attack is nud 
or a feint. 
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But, on the other hand, the defender, if forced to retreat, will easily Eeasons why 
destroy for the time the railways in the territory which he is quitting 
while preserving the full use of those which he still covers ; whereas the favour the 
assailant must either content himself with the ordinary roads, or pause defence- 
to repair the railways and to reorganise the means of supply through 
those channels. Thus the advantages of the initiative will in such a 
case he much more transient than before, and the defender will con- 
centrate on the threatened line with far greater comparative facility. 
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CHAPTER II. 


THE SELEOTIOK OF AN OIUEOT. 


It is clear that offensive operations cannot lie confUtetod with nnity, or 
directed with precision, unless tlio object to be; gidiuid by tlniin i.s kept 
distinctly in view by those who plan and oxocvito the cMinipuign. WIuto 
territory easily accessible to the power that asHumoH tlu! ollbnsivfi is the 
subject of dispute, the object will generally be to occupy tlio eountry in 
question. Thus Louis Napoleon rested satisfied with driving the Austri- 
ans beyond the Miucio, and adding tlie country westward <,i£ thul. river to 
the dominions of Sardinia. But whether in such a cjise hostilitit‘.s will 
terminate with the occupation of the province must d(!])eud on the ability 
of the other belligerent to continue the struggle. ,Frederic,k 11. began 
the Silesian wars by seizing Silesia, tlio primary object of dtisins ; but the 
conflict that ensued thereupon lasted twenty years. Whenever tlu* mnm 
belli is something less definite and tangible than dispuksl territory, the 
undeniable superiority of one belligorout and the ac(iuisition of Home 
material guarantee can alone be expected to bring the adve.rsary to lerins. 
That guarantee is generally sought in an enemy’s capital. The oee.upatiou 
of its chief city paralyses a civilised country. As all grisat roads meet 
there — as it is the centre of trade, the focus of wealth and of civilisation, 
and the seat of government — its occupation by an enemy is so ruinous 

that any terms he may impose will generally be less pernicious than his 
presence. 

But it is not suflioient to enter the capital unless possession of it can 
be maintained. In 1757 an Austrian general of hussars entered Berlin 
and levied a contribution on the city, but being forced to quit it on the 
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approach of the Prussian King, the incident produced no result. Na- 
poleon held Madrid for four years, and set up his brother as King of 
Spain, yet the Peninsular war went on in half the provinces of the king- 
dom. He seized Vienna in 1806, and again in 1809, yet in each case a 
great subsequent victory was necessary to the overthrow of the enemy's 
power. The mere possession of the capital, then, is not final so long as 
the enemy can still make head in the field. It is when the seizure of the Defeat of the 
capital is coupled with such ascendancy over the defensive armies that 

* ^ ... armies 

they can never hope to retake it, that further resistance is felt to be hope- necessary. 

less, as leading only to national extinction, and that any terms not abso- 
lutely unendurable are accepted by the vanquished. Recognising these 
truths, Napoleon's first efforts were directed to disorganise and ruin the 
enemy's armies in the field ; his next step, when the way was clear, was 
to seize the capital, and then with his clutch on the heart of the coun- 
try, with the public opinion of all nations strongly influenced by his 
commanding attitude, and with the opposing armies disheartened by 
misfortune, he advanced to deal the stroke that was finally to lay the 


antagonist power prostrate. 

It sometimes happens that a point may assume an adventitious Sebastopol an 
importance, sufficient to make it the object of a campaign. Sebastopol 

object. 

is a remarkable instance. Situated at the extremity of an obscure and 
unimportant province, the conquest of which would be no step towards 
the invasion of Russia, this city, formidable by reason of its docks and 
arsenals, was, from its proximity to Constantinople, characterised as a 
standing menace to Turkey, and as such was of sufficient importance to 
be the object of the vast efforts made in that war by France and England. - 

Such cases are, however, exceptional, and the general course of a cam- 
paign between two great powers is a series of manoeuvres and engage- 
ments for the possession of the capital or other specially important town 
of the power that stands on the defensive. And it is evident that the 
course of the war must vary with the distance of the invader's frontier 
from the menaced point. If France were to make war upon Italy, the 
invading army might, as soon as it had secured the passage of the Alps 
by the Mont Cenis, reach Turin ^ in a single march. But if Austria were 
at war with Italy, the Italian capital is much more secure from an 


^ Turin was the capital of Italy when this was written. 

/ 
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ftdvcrsfiiTy n^lioso sirinics Dcmst troivsiso tlic brcndtli of !N'oi tli Ttfily to 
attain it. The proiiniity of Eichmond to Washington caused tho Federal 
Grovernment in each campaign in Virginia to base its calcnlatious on tho 
assumption that the operations of a few days, or at most a few weeks, 
must wrest from its adversary's hold the city from the possession of which 
it expected such decisive results. And no doubt early in the war, before 
the capital was fortified, a single crushing defeat sustaimsl by the Con- 
federates in the field would have given Eiohmond to tho Fethtrals. Tint 
in cases where a great distance separates the invader from his ohj(^(;t,, ho 
cannot expect to attain it in a single effort. Thus, if Franco wore, iit war 
with Austria, she could scarcely expect, in the most fuvourahh'. oirmuu- 
stances, to reach Vienna in one campaign. Her first object would bo to 
attain a position in Austrian territory wlvich would form a seemre starting- 
point for a fresh effort. If she were aiming at Vicmiia through (lormany, 
and a French army could advance between tho Danulio and th(J Tyrol, 
securing the passages of the Danube on the ono aide and of f-lio mountain.^ 
on the other, till it could rest on one of tho groat streams flowing ac.vo.s.s 
the space between, such as the Iser or tho Inn, it might establish itself 
there, and collect its strength for a fresh effort in another (jiimpaign. I f 
France were at war with Spain, the first object of a Frciiioh army might 
be the line of the Ebro — tlio next, the line of the Douro or of tho Guad- 
aiama mountains — then Madrid and tho Tagus. Thus the ohjcjct <if an 
invading army may be either a point from the posscssiou of whic-h it 
expects decisive results, or a strong defensive lino such a.s will be an 
important step towards that point. 

It is most important to distinguish between folUiml and militari/ 
objects in war. War is a political instrumout, resorted to by govc'.rtuueutH 
when peaceful methods have failed. Tho ultimate object of every war, 
therefore, is political, and is decided by govenmicuts and not by giiuenils, 
who are merely the servants of their governments. In very exci'ptiotuil 
cases, the mere occupation of some important point may induce tho 
hostile government to sue for peace. Thus in ISli, when the Allies 
occupied Paris, popular discontent forced Napoleon to abdictato, although 
he considered ultimate victory still possible. But, as a general principle, 
a nation will not resign its political objects until convinced of its in- 
ability to gain them, and this conviction can only be forced on it by 
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the defeat of its fighting forces. The first military object must, there- 
fore, almost invariably be the complete defeat of the enemy’s forces in 
the field. This truth must constantly be borne in mind while studying 
the subsequent chapters. The stronger of two adversaries will do well 
to act on von Moltke’s view that the first object of a general should be 
to seek out the enemy’s main forces, and, when found, to attack them.” 
The weaker will often be wise at first to avoid battle, but as he can 
only gain the object of his government by defeating the enemy, he must 
avoid it only while the conditions are unfavourable to him, and his 
constant object must be to find or make opportunities for dealing 
effective blows* 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE SELECTION OP A THEATRE OP OPERATIONS, AND 

LINE BY WHICH TO OPERATE. 

When great powers are at war there will generally lie along their exten- 
sive frontiers many portions of territory by any of which the Ixsllige.nmts 
can pass towards their object. In America, Eastern Virginia, WcHic.ni 
Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, and many points on the seaboard, have 
been entered by invading armies from the North. Erencli cainjiaigus 
against Austria have been made in Italy, iji the Tyrol, in Suabia, and 
Bavaria, and along tlie Mayne. Napoleon mad(j war in Wpain by tho 
east side of the Pyrenees in Catalonia and Aragon, and by the west side 
in Castile, Leon, and Estromadura. 

Several alter- Evidently there is much scope for selection among tho regions that 
natives may jj^^y become the theatre of war. And each of the.se regions gtmerally 

On&t* 

affords many lines by which the invader may aim at his object. TIio 
main Federal army of the Potomac in various campaigns advaueod, 
or attempted to advance, upon Bichmond by tho linos Alexandria-Cou- 
treville, Acquia-Erederieksburg, White House, Malvern Hill, and I’eters- 
burg. And in aiming at the valley of tho Danube, tho Erouch havo 
penetrated to it by many different routes, In 1790 Moreau crossed at 
Kehl, and directed his army by tho northern border of tho Black Forest 
upon TTlm. In 1800 the same general advanced from tho Swiss portion 
of the Ehine along the southern skirts of tho Black Forest. lu 1805 
Napoleon crossed the Bhine at Carlsruhe, Spiro, and Mannheim, march- 
ing dn Donauwerth, 

When England sends forth an army, the command of tho sea enables 
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her to select as her base of operation any part of a coast from which she 
can reach the enemy. English armies operated during the Peninsular 
war from Mondego Bay, from Lisbon, from the coast of Andalucia, from 
parts of the eastern coast, and from harbours in the Bay of Biscay. At 
the outset of the Russian war in 1854, the Allies landed at Varna to 
operate on the Danube ; later, they crossed the Black Sea for the cam- 
paign of the Crimea. If it is necessary for great Continental nations 
to make a wise choice between many alternatives when considering what 
their territorial line shall be, much more is it incumbent upon England 
to summon her most sagacious chiefs to council before committing her- 
self to one of the numerous avenues which her maritime ascendancy will 
offer for her choice. 

Many considerations will commonly enter into this question of selec- 
tion. The convenience and security of the base — the position of the 
enemy’s forces — the facilities, in the shape of good and practicable roads, 
&c., for reaching the object — the proximity to the object — the fitness of the 
topographical character of the theatre to the army destined to operate in 
it, — will all be elements in the problem. If that portion of the invader’s 
frontier which is contiguous to the territory occupied by the main army 
of the defensive power be impregnable, that will be good reason for 
making some other region the theatre of war. If, on the contrary, the 
invader’s frontier be extensive and open, it will generally be expedient 
for him to base himself on that portion of it which will be covered from 
a counter-invasion by his advance. Thus the most vulnerable part of 
the Trench frontier in 1815 was opposite Belgium; and had Napoleon 
crossed the Ehenish or Alpine boundary, making Germany or Italy the 
theatre of war, Blucher and Wellington could have marched on Paris; 
whereas, by advancing into Belgium, and trusting to the strong natural 
boundaries to keep the enemy from invading France at other points, the 
Emperor covered with his army, so long as it remained undefeated, the 
otherwise exposed part of his territory. 

The power meditating the offensive must also consider the fitness of 
the theatre to its own army. If that army have a preponderating strength 
in cavalry, an open country will suit it best; if infantry be its chief 
reliance, a hilly or wooded region, which may neutralise the enemy’s 
superiority in the other arms ; if artillery, good roads and positions which 


Considera- 
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campaign. 

See Map 
. No. 5. 


command sufficient exi^ansc of cotuitry, will be nHlispensable to its xrumt 
effective action. To determine this point a broad and K<*no.ral survey will 
suffice. But a more intimate ac([uaintfvnce with tlm topn^j;raphy of the 
theatre; and a knowledge of strategy; arc rcquir(*.d; in order to d(»U‘nuine 
the further fpiostions of what j^oints in that tluuilre arf^ most important, .as 
steps towards the obj(icit, and what are tlui of gainin*^ poHsttHsion 

of them. 

As an example of the way in wlihdi, after admit4.ing all thes(^ various 
elements of the question of sehuding a tli(!at(re., a balamui tnay bo siruok 
and a decision formed, let us take the <‘.aKt‘. of tlio (‘.au»paigu oi Manmgo. 

While Moreau operated from the Rhiiuj on tlu^ lianubr, Nai>olo«»ti was 
to attack the Austrians iu Italy. Tluiy wtun* besit^ging a, Knmoh garrison 
in Genoa; they had advanced and occtiiaV.d Urn paMS<iJi (»f the Alps on tin*. 
Italian side from Lake Maggiore dowm lo the. juiu'.tion u! t.hn Apo.nnim^s; 
and they had a considoralde force soulli of the, Apcinniiies (mdeavouring 
to force their way into Krancamicn^ss the Var; whieJj riviu* was doftuahsl 
with inferior numbers by Kuclujt. TIui.s tiny Austrian fnmt ojcl.emled 
along the wliolo Italian frontic^r of Framui. 

Napoleon’s objects W(jrc to d<diver th(\ besiogcsl garri.sou of (buuia, 
and to strike a (hjcisivc blow against tbt*. AnstriaTts in Pi<aIuiont and 
Lombardy. 

The Austrian HnCvS of communication with tludr baso, ami of rei.roat 
led from the various points of their front to Miintua. ami Vt'ronn, and, 
owing to the geographical ftiaiures of North Italy, all the. nnuls by which 
they could gain those cities were. eom])r(*.ss(id late.nilly into Uut Hpaeo 
between Milan and Piaconm If Napohion could throw his many ae.rosH 
that f^pacc, lie would oflect a double objec^t^ — lut would <’Ut the (‘commu- 
nications of the CTUiniy, and, by forcing them to (joncamtra.t(i for ae.tion, 
would deliver G<moa. 

The first object of his campaign, thou, was Urn spacs^ from Milan to 
Piacen/.a; and his first task was to choose the lino by whicli to advance 


to it. 

North Italy is divided into three uneq\ial 'jiort/ions by the Po and the 
Apennines. And as it wovdd be manifestly unwise to ndvum‘.e on both 
sides of eitlier of these obsiacleH, Napolium had to detormino which of 
the three intervals of space he would operate iu. 
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The space between the Apennines and the sea being narrow, was favour- 
able to an inferior force ; and Napoleon's army was inferior in number 
to the Austrian. The region was moxintainous, and therefore the French 
army, strongest in its infantry, would there meet the enemy, whose great 
superiority lay in cavalry and artillery, under the most favourable con- 
ditions. But successes here must be slow ; the Austrians, when pushed 
back, would constantly be reinforced through the passes of the Apen- 
nines ; and, in retiring, they would still cover the siege of Genoa. If ’ 
beaten they would be driven along their proper line of retreat to the 
shelter of their fortresses on the Mincio and Adige. 

In the space between the Apennines and the Po three fortresses existed, 
those of Turin, Coni, and Alessandria, each a stumbling-block in the way 
of an advancing army. This, too, was the centre of the Austrian line, 
and the centre of a line can manifestly be reinforced by the rest more 
easily than either extremity. The fortresses would bar the way to the 
French long enough to give the Austrians time to concentrate. By hold- 
ing the passes of the Apennines they would prevent the French force on 
the Var from advancing to the relief of Genoa ; and, if defeated, they 
would still, in falling back, cover the siege, and would, as in the former 
case, retire on their proper line of retreat. 

In both these regions, then, the Austrian army would interpose between 
Napoleon and his object, and, in the second case, with great advantages 
for opposing his advance. Moreover, it was a part of his plan that his 
insufficient numbers should be recruited by a detachment sent from 
Moreau's army on the Danube. The road from thence to the French 
frontier of Italy was long and difficult, and the junction of this co-opera- 
tive force could not be hoped for in time to be effective. 

In the remaining space between Switzerland and the Po, the Austrians, 
besides being far weaker in numbers than at any other part of their line, 
were most widely extended; and no fortresses existed here. This space, 
therefore, in which lay the most direct road to Milan, offered the most 
favourable conditions ; and once at Milan, the main army might be joined 
by the corps sent by Moreau, which, crossing Switzerland, would descend 
the St Gothard Pass to Bellinzona. But this region was also by far the 
most difficult of attainment of the three, sheltered as it was by the Alps, 
the rugged passes of which, though but weakly guarded, seemed to forbid 
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the passage of an army. The otiicr )»arts of the fronth*r w<‘n‘, croHsetl by 
the roads wliich formed the n‘.gulaT coniunini<‘-atioiiH Knimie atid 

Italy, while in tliis norLhem corner the liigh monnlains, c.ovfTf^d with 
pcri')etual snow, and passable only l)y sU‘ei) and ])(!rilonH t nudes, w(M‘mi*d 
an insurmountable barrier. Ibit beyond tihis obstaedtj Na])oh'on lududd 
his object ready for his grasjn Disregarding dini<uilti<*s, lu* imshed Ids 
troops over the Alps l)y the Gn^at St Ihu’uard ])aHH, a, ml was nl Milan 
almost before the Austrians km^w of his pri\s<u)e(‘. in Italy, floimal tlmre 
by the detachment from tlie army of the Hhimv h(‘, guardi’d tlu^ passes (tf 
the Ticino with half Ids forceps facing Wijstward, and witli the rest e.rosstal 
tlie Po and occupied the road to Piac<m;^a. was too lale to save (huioa, 
which had been forced by famine to e.apitulati^; but, on the ollum hand, 
the Austrians, unwilling to abandon the sicg(‘ wlnm on Uu\ vMTge of 
success, delayed the retreat of the investing fore.e,, wldeh, by a inoni 
rapid march, might have ludd the south bank of IN) against the 
Prench, and secured the road there hy which to r(‘gain Mantua* d'hus 
the capture of Genoa only assured the dehuit of tlui Austrians hy d(s- 
priving them of their one chance of escape. Cut from their line, they 


wore forced to fight at Marengo with their faces to their proj)cr rear, 
and, when defeated, nothing remained for them but to ca]>itulati^ 

Put the selection of a lino is not docicUal always on military grounds 
alone. Political considerations frequently comi)licate the ]>r(>blem. 'Jhut 
which is of most importance is the effect whicli the war may have on the 
policy of nations whose territories are between, or adjNuient to, tJm fron- 
tiers of the belligerents, In the wars of the Fnmch Kevt)lution, Austrian 
armies were sometimes forced to hold the lino of the Ithimj, when good 
military reasons would have dictated a different course, btifsauso of the 
effect which would certainly bo produced on the German powers hord(?r- 
ing on the river — Baden, Wirtomborg, &c. — by leaving tlunn tnujovered. 
In the campaign of Jena, the Prussian army would liave found tlui Kibe a 
secure and convenient line of defence, but Saxony and Hchh<»/-Cusho 1 would 
be thus left unprotected, whereas Pn^ssia by covering their territories 
with her army, would secure their co-operation and add tluur contingents 
to lier numerical force- Kor that reason she was induced to tak(‘, up a Hue 
which was the cause of all her disasters. At the outset of tlio war with 
Russia in 1854, the first design of the Allies was to engage their armies 
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in the defence of Turkey south of the Danube; and when the Turks, 
single-handed, beat off the invaders, it seemed most natural that all the 
Allied forces should combine to carry the war beyond the Danube. But 
in such a case it became of primary importance to consider what side 
Austria would take, because her position on the flank of what would then 
be the theatre of war gave her the power of decisive action. Her policy 
was a question for the Allied Governments to consider, and the result of 
their deliberations was to transfer their armies to the Crimea. 

Demanding, then, as this question does, diplomatic as well as military Selection 
sagacity, it will be most effectually solved when the chief of the State theatre 
combines the characters of ruler and soldier ; and it is not the least of 
the advantages which a military autocrat, like Frederick or Napoleon, government, 
possesses in war, that all the circumstances are apprehended by a single 
mind, and the decision has all the force and coherence which unity 
imparts. But when generals are commissioned by their governments to execution of 
execute warlike enterprises, the questions which depend chiefly on 
diplomacy must of necessity be solved by statesmen, who, having thus generaL 
given to the campaign its original impulse and direction, will do well 
to leave the formation and execution of the military plan in the hands 
of the general. In practice, however, it is often difficult to reconcile 
military with political considerations. Thus in 1866 the success of von 
Moltke's plan was seriously endangered by the delay which was forced 
on him, for political reasons, by the Prussian Government. In 1870 the 
disaster of Sedan was caused by the French Government insisting, for 
political reasons, on MacMahon's movement towards Metz. In war 
ultimate political success must depend on military success, and the 
policy which insists on unsound military measures is likely to defeat 
its own ends. On the other hand, in framing a plan of campaign a 
general must make full allowance for political exigencies. The failure 
of McClellan’s operations in 1862 is a warning of the danger a general 
incurs when he attempts to carry out a plan to which his government 

i 

accords only a half-hearted support. 

The value of railways is so great in assisting bo^sh the assembly and influence of 

the supply of modern armies, that points of concentration and lines of 

**■ - the choice ol 

advance are now, to a great extent, governed by the existing railways. 
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Tlie circumstances must be very extraordinary under wbich it could bo 
profitable to select a theatre of operations without railway facilities rather 
than one where these exist. In recent campaigns detachments have, no 
doubt, been employed for special purposes at some distance from a 
railway, but the operations of the main armies have been restricted to 
areas in which railways could be made use of, and this fact is to he 
noted not only as affecting our own choice, but as enabling ns to 
foresee the enemy’s probable points of coueeutration and linos of 
operations. 
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OPERATIONS ILLUSTRATING- THE RELATIONS BETWEEN 
THE FRONTS OF OPPOSING ARMIES AND THEIR 
RESPECTIVE LINES OF COMMUNICATION 

WITH THEIR BASES. 


CHAPTER L 

OBSEEVATIONS ON THE MODE OF TREATINO THE 

SUBJECT OF THE WORK, 

The Theatre of War is the province of Strategy — the Field of Battle is the 
province of Tactics. All operations must ultimately rely for success upon 
power of fighting ; for it is of no avail to conduct an army into situa- 
tions which it cannot maintain in battle. It is the object of Strategy so General 
to direct the movements of an army, that when decisive collisions occur of 
it shall encounter the enemy with increased relative advantage. If two 
armies advance towards each other tiR they meet, both equally covering 
their own communications, and equally ready to concentrate for action, it 
is evident that strategy has no share in the result ; for all that has been 
done is to bring them face to face, and leave it to force or tactical shill 
to decide the issue. But when the movements of one of two armies 
have been so directed as to increase the chances in its favour, by forcing 

the enemy either to engage at a disadvantage, or to abandon territory 

E 
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under penalty of worse disaster, there is proof of a power which, dilfors 
from the more alhlity to light. TIkj purely military advaiitngea to he 
attained by strategical operations are of two kinds: Isf,, Tim Prohiddlitirs 
of Victory ; 2nd, TJ\a Gonscqw',m‘x of Victory. Two armie.s may incur 
equal risk of disaster in ca.se of defeat, but the eliancea of victory may ho 
greatly in favour of one. Thus, of armies wliose communieation.s are 
equally secure, one may ho scatbired wliile tlie oth(.>r is concentrated 
within striking distance, and the first may thus he dehtated ])ieeemeal. 
Or the probahilities of victory may he evenly Isilaneed, wliile the eonso- 
quenccs of defefit may ho mueli more disaslrons lio one tluui tlie other. 
Tor instance, if a Troiicli army have placed itself lastween an Austrian 
army and its ba.se without reliiiquisliing its own comiimuieutious, and 
the Austrian lias no alternative but to break t!irougli,iu tlie liattle wliieh 
ensues tlie chances of victory may he evenly Iialanced (in fiuit, at Marengo, 
a case in point, the prohaliilitios of victory were on the siile of tlm 
Austrians); but defeat will lie to the French army merely defeat' -to the 
Austrian it will bo ruin. A general may succeed in emuliiiiitig on hi.s 
own side both tlio,so kind.s of advantage, and the triumph, of strategy 
is complete when the commander of one of two originally (‘qua! foree.s 
succeeds, by the combinations of tlie campaign, in bringing his adver'> 
sary’s army into a iiosition whore the cliances of vietory are greatly 
against it, and where defeat will entail disasters heyond the los,s of tlm 
battle. 

In the following chapters strategical movements will lie considered as 
having the following objects : 1st, To menace or amtM the cimny'it emu- 
munications with Ids lam; 2ik1, To datroi/ the co'hercnee mid rir/inrird 
action of his army, hj h-cajeiny the eommnnicalioM which comurt the parts; 
3rd, To effect superior conceniraiwns on paHwiUar points. And as, which- 
ever mode a general may adopt, it is essential that ho should always 
maintain his own communications with his base, so llm iiart of the subject 
first discussed will bo the circumstances by wliich the security of those 
communications will be specially alleetod. 

It is evident to the least instructed that the ])ro.scnco of rivers, moun- 
tains, and other obstacles in the tlieatre of war, must exercise a powerful 
modifying influence on the operations, A part of the work is therefore 
devoted to the discxxssion of Obstaolbs— the nature of the difficulties 
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they interpose, and their effect in various circumstances. It may be 
said, that as no theatre of war can well he devoid of such features, this 
chapter should have preceded the others ; but it has been judged other- Military 
wise, for these reasons : that they greatly complicate and increase the 
difficulty of appreciating campaigns, and that campaigns illustrative of oi^stadea m 
the broader principles of strategy may be found which are intelligible deferred, 
without reference to the obstacles; whereas, for the appreciation of 
obstacles, it is quite necessary to have an idea of the relations between 
the fronts of hostile armies and their respective lines of communication* 

These and other relations are therefore discussed first in the simplest 
form practicable — then the obstacles ; and the student ought after that 
to have a sufficient knowledge of general principles to enable him to con- 
sider for himself the merits of any ordinary strategical operation. 

Battles, besides being incidents which may occur at any period of a Battles, 
campaign, bear also in their objects and manoeuvres a close relation to 
the operations of strategy ; and in a course of lectures on military art 
itj is well to treat of both subjects simultaneously ; but in this work it 
has been thought better to keep them separate, and to give strategy the 
precedence. In the strategical chapters, therefore, battles will be adverted 
to merely as incidents in the campaign. 

The plan of arrangement followed in the narrative of campaigns is one Plan followed 

that is recommended to all students of strategy. The circumstances narrating 

. . j5 , campaigns. 

which it is necessary to know in order to understand the position of the 
opposing armies at the outset of a campaign, are first briefly recounted ; 
then the fronts, the bases, and the lines connecting them are defined ; next 
the plans of the generals on each side are discussed. Then the opera- 
tions of the campaign are related in the simplest and most methodical 
form, without comment ; for not only is the course of the operations 
rendered clearer by keeping the commentary separate, but the student is 
thus at liberty to exercise his own faculties in accounting for the move- 
ments. Lastly, the situation at each stage is commented on; and as 
every campaign furnishes examples of many points of war besides that 
which it has been specially selected to illustrate, these are noted and 
discussed. Deductions, which seem to he of particularly wide applica- 
tion, are presented in a definite form for future use; but nothing is 
offered in that shape, unless it is so far supported by fact and argument 
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as to have a title to the roader’H assent. Notliiu}^ is more ('.ntinnon than 
to find in writinsa on military mattera riiferntme to "the ruhis war” 
and assortion-a such aa that aonio gomtral “violnli-d. (ivory iiriiuiiiilc of 
war;” or that some otlinr j 2 ;oneral owimI hi.s huikiohm to “ knowing; whou 
to dispense with the rnlos of war." It would he dillioult (o sjiy wimt 
these rules arc, or in what code they are emhodied; and an imiuirer 
who is somewhat puzzled, purliap.4, to undersland how tin*, lii^^diosl, pro- 
ficiency can be displayed in a soienoe by defiance of its prineiplcK, had 
bettor resolve to base hi.s own conclusions upon fact and rcasnu alone, 
when ho will probably di.scovor that such oritioisnis have only very va^'uo 
ideas for their fuuudutiun. 
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CHAPTER IL 

THE EFFECT OF OPERATING- ON A FRONT PARALLEL TO THE 
LINE OF COMMUNICATION WITH THE BASE. 

Eeybrting to the account given in Chapter IV. of the positions of the 
Austrian and French armies at Solferino, we shall see that their fronts 
were parallel to each other, and that each covered its own lines of com- 
munication with the base. Had the French been defeated they would 
have retired on the roads by which they had advanced, and from which 
it was not in the power of the Austrians to sever them ; and when the 
Austrians were defeated they retired to the other side of the Mincio on the 
roads by which they had quitted the river. There was no exhibition on 
either side of strategical art ; none of the movements on either side since 
the battle of Magenta had altered the chances of success ; and the result 
was altogether due to tactics. To find illustrations of the power of 
strategy to afiect an army through its communications, we must seek 
elsewhere than in cases where the fronts of the armies are perpendicular 
to their lines of retreat. 

For convenience of supply, nothing can be better than a road which, 
coming direct from the base, passes along the rear of the army throughout 
its length. The harbour of Kamiesch, in the Crimea, was the base of the 
French army, from whence a road was made traversing the rear of the 
camp. Thus depots might be created at any point, and every part of the 
army was equally near to its supplies. Had the army changed front to 
the right upon its centre so as to be perpendicularly across the road, the 
wings would no longer have been supplied with the same facility as before. 
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So far, then, it is convcniout for an army to oporato paralUil to its com- 
munications with tlio base. But is it rntfr, ? Is it a tuatlicr of indilfnronco 
whether the front of an army is [)urpeu(liculiu’ or piirallcl to the, linn in 
question ? 

The campaign of ISTovara, in 1.845), between tho Sanlitiians, iimbtr their 
king Charles Albert, and the Austrians, riii(I(!r Marshal Kadntzky, Idmj been 
selected to illustrate this matter, because it was very britd, is e.lear as 
an example, and free from any diHioulti('.H which a <iompli('.at(jd llu'atre of 
war would entail at this stage on tlu*, readcir, since it U)ok jibute in the 
space between the Sesia and Ticino, which wu.s (uiuiilly op(m to tiui move- 
ments on both sides, for the Terdoppio and Ogogna slreums are incon- 
siderable obstacles. 


OAMPAIQN Olf NOVARA, IS49. 

(Maps No. 12 aiid No. fi.) 

When hostilities (suspended after the campaign of 1,848) recommeiuu'd, 
the opposing armies faced each other on the 5ricitio, a deep swift stream 
about 70 yards wide. On the 12tli March tlm Sardinians gave notice 
that the armistice then existing was to terminate on tho 20th of tho 
same month. 

Their army in the space which was the theatre of operations formed 
six divisions, with two brigades detached. The King was the nominal 
leader, but the real command was vested in a Pole named Ohzaruowsky, 
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Charles Albert had invited several of the best-known French generals, 
Bedeau, Lamoricifere, Changarnier, and Bugeaud, to take the command, 
but all had declined, Chzarnowsky was supposed to have been recom- 
mended from Paris. He had served on the Russian staff against the 
Turks in 1829, and had taken part in the Polish insurrection of 1831, 
rising from the rank of lieutenant- colonel to the command of a division 
in a few months. There was nothing apparent in his career to justify the 
slight thus cast on the claims and abilities of the Sardinian generals, who 
now commanded divisions under his orders as follows : — 


Ist division 
2nd M 
3rd M 
4th II 
5 th II 

Reserve 


Durando . 
Bes . 

Perrone 
Duke of Genoa 
Ramorino . 
Duke of Savoy 


Vespolate and Vigevano. Disposition 

Cerano and Casalnuova. of the Sar- 

Romentino and Galliate, dinians. 

Trecate and Buffalora. 

La Cava. 

Near Novara on the Mortara road. 


Of the two detached brigades, one under Colonel Belvedere was near BuiBfeiora to 
Piacenza, guarding the right bank of the Po from an advance in that 28.^ 
direction. The other under General Solarolx was at Oleggio, on the left 
of the Sardinian line. As the operations were all on the left bank of the 
Po, Belvedere's brigade may be left out of the reckoning. In all, the 
Sardinians on the Ticino numbered about 65,000 men and 140 guns. 

The point to which all the operations of the Sardinians must specially Sardinian 
refer was their capital, Turin. It no doubt formed their real base of 

lines of com- 

supply, though they might also depend in a secondary degree on Alessan- 
dria. The roads connecting them with Turin were — 

Vigevano-Mortara-Casale. 

Trecate-Novara-Vercelli, 


The fifth division could communicate either with Mortara through 
Garlasco, or with Alessandria by Casatisma across the Po. 

We may conclude that their immediate depots of supply were in TercelH to 
Mortara and Novara, and that these were in part filled from the produce 
of the surrounding district ; that there were more permanent depots with Mortara, 18* 
reserves of ammunition in Vercelli and Casale, which were at once at 
a convenient distance, and protected by the Sesia; and that the great 
magazines were at Alessandria and Turin. 

^ All distances are given in English zaUes. 
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Austrian 
front, base, 
and commu- 
nications* 
(See Map 
No. 0.) 


T]ie Austrian army, commandod by Marshal Kadatzky, whu hud boon 
a colonel on the shiff at the hattlo of Manm^o forly-iiitui years before, 
extended aloii*,' tlio other bank of tins Tic.iuo from 'I’urbij^n on tluj rifflit to 
Pavia on tlui left. Its base was the space between the Mineio and Adi^ijc 
guarded by the fortresses of the Quadrilateral. The roads ii(,‘.twoen the 
front and base were 


MiljtTi-Ijodi ) Y , . 

r. . t T ? Ii(maw>-r(‘M(ihi«‘riL 

i’nviu-LofU ^ 

Paviji-Pizi'af;';lut(onc*< irouwmii Mfttitdia. 


Nature of the 
theatre* 


Plane of 
campaign 


A great roadloadsi from Milan to I\w^hierH by lirttscia, lait tlu^ ^^opulatiotm 
of the towim there were v(Ty diHafreffe.d ; atul ten yt^ars afU^rwardH the 
Auatrians did not who it in retreating from Magtnita- It in Ihtnvfore 
probable that Ka(l<3t/.ky (Ii<l not r<dy o*i il*. 

For the iinmcdinto 8ii])ply of hiB right lot would deptnid on Milan; for 

t 

that of his left on Pavia; and Oreiua, Pisezighitone, an<l Orenumu would 
form an intermediate line of magaziiUH 

The coxintry hotwcon tho Stasia aiul Ticino is much cut tij) witli eanals 
of irrigation ; and the nutllKjrry plantations, wluirc vinoH are trained iu 
festoons from the tr<‘.es, and the deep soft xice-liedds, are s<u’iouM olistaclos 
to the movements of troops, osi)(Uiially of cavalry, who cjui randy find 
there ground on which to act in a l)ody; henc'.e the. <u»hunns nmving 
there must chiolly keep the roads, which are borthnaul with wet dilche.H, 
and often pass along causeways raised ahovi^ the. swampy liehls. 

By the Sardinian leaders it was ctmsid<ired an ohjeftt of the first 
importance to advance on Milan and raise an insurn‘c,tio!» fluire. ft 
was expected tliat as soon ns the advance on tluj ttapitul should be 
begun, Eadetzky, as in tins ]>reviotts yttar, would fall l)ai;k at oiiie.c 
towards his base. Should lie halt on the Adda, he was to Ihj attacdvinl 
at Lodi But it was considered more probahlc that he would retire 
beyond the Mineio* 

On the Piedmontese left, Solaroli's brigade was to (jperate against the 
extreme Austrian right in the hilly country abo\it Como and Varese; 
much as Garibaldi's corps acted iu 1859. Five divisions were to move 
on Milan ; the remaiiiiiig one (the 5th) at La Cava, was to seize if poesible 
the island of the Ticino opposite Pavia ; if all went well, it was to push 
on and attack Pavia itself. 
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It was expected that these operations would be executed against an 
enemy who would either retreat or stand on the defensive. There was 
a third alternative — namely, that he would assume the offensive. This, 
though not expected, was provided for in the Piedmontese plan. Should 
the enemy advance by the line Milan-Novara, he would be met by the 
mass of the Piedmontese army ; should he cross from Pavia, the 5th divi- 
sion was to fall back either on San Nazzaro or on Mortara, according to 
the direction of the attack, retarding the Austrian march till Chzar- 
nowsky, directing his other divisions down the right bank of the Ticino, 
should attack the Austrians in the difldcult intersected country in the 
angle of the two rivers, while some of their forces might still be on the 
other bank. 

Radetzky, confident in the superiority of his troops, had resolved, on 
his part, on an offensive campaign of the most decisive kind. To this end 
he had begun before the termination of the armistice to assemble his army 
(5 corps in all, numbering 70,000 men and 180 guns) about San Angiolo, 
on the road between Pavia and Lodi, 4000 men being left to garrison 
Milan and prevent an insurrection in the city, No care was taken to 
conceal the intention of an advance on Turin, for it was announced in the 
proclamations of the Marshal ; and no provision was made for converting 
the offensive into a defensive campaign (as in the case of the enemy), for, 
except the garrison of Milan, and some detachments left to watch the 
passes of the Ticino, the whole army was directed to concentrate on San 
Angiolo, — the point of passage, however, being kept secret. There are Passages of 
passages over the river at Sesto Calende, Oleggio, Turbigo, San Martino, Ticino. 
Vigevano, Beregardo, and Pavia. Radetzky meant the main body to pass 
at Pavia. The detachments along the Ticino moving down the bank 
were to cross at Beregardo. The march was to be direct on Mortara ; on 
arriving there, the many roads of which the town is the centre would 
enable Radetzky to adapt his movements to circumstances, whether 
against the Sardinian capital or the Sardinian army. 

Both armies, then, were about, simultaneously, to assume the offensive, 
and to that end each was massed on its left on one of the two great roads 
to Turin. 

20^^ MarcK — ^At noon the Austrians, who had thrown two bridges of 
boats over the Ticino below the permanent bridge of Pavia, began to pass 
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« Bight'* (or 
hank 
— always 
looking down 
the stream* 


Austrian 

movements. 


Pavia to 
Zerbolo and 
Grop^lo, 8* 


to the riglit bank. It wa.s to providu for aiicli a movoment tlmt Ilamorino 
had received bi.'t in-struetious. Hut that go.neral wan no longer ojiiiosite 
Pavia. rntellig(iuo(5 had niaclio.d Idni the. day liofon' that the AuKtri!in.s 
were pa.swing to tin* right bank of the Ik* tto utta(‘k AIoHsandria, and 
that any attempt made Ity the, eiie.my at the bridge of P.avia would be 
only a feint. Leaving three ))attalions on the Tiidno, h(i had earrii'd tho 
remainder acroHK the, I’o to (Jasatiwina to oppem*. (hii moveinent of th(5 
enemy. Buch was Ins defcinst! of hi.s bnaieh of <irde.i's ; but, it liid not 
avail — tlie court-martial which jmigttd his ot1(me,e condemned Idin to 
be shot. 

At the approach of tho Austrian.s, two of th(! b!iU.alion.M left by 1‘ainor- 
ino followed him across this I’o; the third retire, d mi Mori, arm 'I’lie Aus- 
trians posted a hrigade- of the, 4tU corps at the bridge of the I’o to prevent 
Kamorino from recro.ssing. Their other movements were as follows: — 

Tli(^ mil ojC Iht', ‘lih ttorpM on idi ( Jnviv 

IMu’t ttiid onrpH on . . ZcM’htilo, 

II .'trd II It . - (}rvt|H'llo. 


Inti 


M 




Iteserve opposite Pavia, with a hrigade at I’avia on the left bank in ease 
of an attack on the Airstrian commutdeatioii.s <m that side of the 'rie.ino. 
The detachments whieh had guarded the huigth of the rive.r a.H,sembIed 
for passage, (two brigad«,‘-,s) at Ue,regardo. 

The same day and hour tlio Duke of (leima's division, led by the .King, 


crossed the Ticino at San Martino and the e-iinal at Huiralora, and lialUxl 
at Magenta. Had Chsarnowsky found an Au.striau retir-gtmrd on tho 
Milan road he would doubtle.SH have briskly attacked it. Htit he found 
no enemy on that road ; and as wa.s natural in a general new to com- 
mand and doubtful of his own plan, ho grow nervmw and halted for 
information. 

The intelligence which had probably roaelied him of the concentration 
of the Austrians on San Augiolo was calculated to conUrm )iim in the 
belief, which that operation was designed to inspire, that tho enemy was 
retreating beyond the Adda. Pearing to advance, yet unwilling to re- 
trace his step.s without positive reason, he auspondod his forward move- 
ment till at ten that night ho heard of the events that had oueurred on 
his right. Ho immediately ordered — 
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I 


1st division "j 
— reserve / 
2nd division^ 
Srd II 

4th II j 


through Mortara on Trumello. 


on Vigevano, 


Novra to 
Vigevano, 18« 


The 2nd division from Cerano, which was nearest to Vigevano, would 
arrive first, and was to push an advanced-guard to San Siro, Thus the 
right wing would bar Eadetzky's path on Mortara, while the left wing 
would be ready to fall on his flank. Should this cause the Austrians to 
halt for concentration during the 21st, Chzarnowsky proposed to extend 
his wings inward till they touched, and so form line of battle from Tru- 
mello on the right to the Ticino on the left, and then to attack the 
enemy, whose columns were moving in a close country where they 
would be unable to deploy. 

21st March . — The first division, for some unexplained reason, halted 
just beyond Mortara. 

The reserve was deployed on the Oasale road on the western side of 
Mortara, apparently to guard the line Mortara- Casale from an attack by 
the San Giorgio road. 

On the left, the advanced-guard of the 2nd division met at San Siro 
at two in the afternoon, the advanced-guard of the 2nd corps marching 
on Gambolo, and was pushed back on Sforzesca. The brigades from 
Beregardo reinforced the Austrian advanced-guard, A Sardinian brigade 
came up on the other side, and an action ensued in which both claimed 
the advantage. The Srd and 4th Sardinian divisions did not arrive at 
Vigevano till evening. 

Eadetzky’s orders for the 21st were these : — 

2nd corps from Gropello by Trumello, through Mortara. 

1st 11 from Zerbolo by Gambolo, on Mortara. 

Srd II from Gropello by Trumello, to occupy Mortara. 

4th II from La Cava by San Nazzaro and San Giorgio, on the left of Mortara. 

Reserve by Garlasco on the rear of Mortara. 


Sardinian 
movements 
as ordered. 


but imperfect^ 
ly executed. 


Austrian 
movements 
as ordered. 

Gropello to 
Mortara, 14. 

La Cava to 
S. Giorgio, 21. 


In executing these movements, the head of the Austrian 2nd corps, Austrian 
leading, came upon Durando outside Mortara. The Sardinian division 
was badly posted, and the reserve was forced to file through the narrow 
streets in order to reinforce it. Before that tortuous movement could 
be accomplished, Durando was defeated, and the Austrian corps pushing 
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on, drove both divisions out of Mori, lira on tho roads of Uoltbio and 
Novara. 

The real positions of tho Austrian corps on 1h(f ni^lit of tlic 2I,st wore 
these : — 


Two >jrip:a(loH from Borr^^ar< 1 o nw SforziiHoa, 
2 ti (1 oorpH ih Mortdvni. 

IhI; t» II <fanil)ol<)» 

iir<l 11 fi Trurnpllo, 

4 till (I ti vSfin 

lioHiTvo, M (Jropollo, 

That Ttijfht Ch/^nrnow.sky, hoarin;i? of <li.sa«b(‘.r to liin 
resolved to concentrute oo Novara. 

22nd . — Sardinians concenitratiog on Novara. 


AuMtHun iJntl onrpH fowiir<l« V<4Mpol{t(,c. 
The nwti rilosf'd r>n Mortara, 


2f!rrf. — The Sordinian wing.H had niotand taken jmsition oii(,.sid(« N(wara 
in the angle between the TrtsiaUj and Vensi'lli roads. 


Mortara to 
Novara, 10# 
Mortara to 
Borgo 

VercelH, 18. 


Results of the 

Austrian 

operations. 


Aufitrian 2nfl oorpH, folltwi't! at» InitM'vrvlH by tUo rtrd and n'Hwvfs f>n Ntivnra, 
IstcorpH by Robbio oti b<prp;<» Von^fdli, 

4th II roimainorl at Mortara. 

The Austrian 2ud corjis attacked on arriving near tlio (‘iieiny. It fouglit 
singly with loss till supported sueceMsively by the .‘ird, tlie reserve, and 
the 4th corps — the Ist lioing too far oir to takts part in the- ael-ittn. 'I’bo 
Sardinians wore defeated at all ijoints, and puslusl off tb(>- Vereelli road; 
masses deserted during the niglvt; and next morning the Atmlrian.s, 
advancing through Novara, pursued along the roads of Moino and Oleggio. 
The same night the King abdicated, and Victor Minmnnmd, tlio tu'w 
sovereign, concluded an armistice with the victor as the preliminary of 
peace. 


COMMBKTS. 

At the outset the two armies, by the positions of their front, s on the 
Ticino, covered the two lines which they rea|MU)tivoly possessed to their 
bases. What then were the circurastaueos which so completely (dianged 
the relations of their fronts and lines in favour of the Austrians ? 
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Each army concentrated on its own left, the Austrians on the Pavia- Pavia to 
Mortara line, the Sardinians on that of Novara-Milan. The aim of 
Radetzky was Mortara, the object of Chzarnowsky was Milan, and from 
their points of concentration they would have about the same distance to 
traverse to their objects. 

But let us suppose that each had executed his design ; that the Aus- 
trians had concentrated at Mortara at the same time as the Sardinians 
concentrated at Milan. The Austrians would have actually been on one 
of the two Sardinian lines of communication, namely, that of Mortara- 
Casale-Turin. And they would be within a single march of the second 
and last line, that of Novara-Vercelli-Turin. 

On the other hand, the Sardinians would still be a long march from The Ticino 
the first Austrian line at Lodi, and a considerable distance from the second 20. 

Milan to Lodi 

Austrian line of Pizzighitone. Angiolo, 

Thus the circumstances were not reciprocal. If Chzarnowsky were to 20. 
continue to advance, his own communications would be absolutely lost, 
while he was still only aiming at the enemy’s. In fact, in the first move- 
ment, by which each uncovered to a certain extent one line to concentrate 
on the other, the Sardinian communications were compromised in far 
greater degree than those of the Austrians, and this was owing to the 
direction of the lines of communication through the theatre of war. To 
render this more easily intelligible, an abstract of the essential features 
of the situation is given in the accompanying sketch ; and students will 
find it useful to make such in other cases, whenever they have ascertained 
what the essential features are. 



The following points are to be specially noted with reference to the 

movement of each army against the communications of the other : — 

1 
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RAdet>!;ky*s 

movements 

expimued. 


Beregardo to 
Bam, 9, 


1st, Its ciomparativc dindnm. 'I’ho Anstriiuis had (,lu‘. short ast poa- 
sible line from Tiivia to Mortara. Tim SarfliiiiiiiiM, na the. ooafrary, mast 
perform a lonj^ circuit through Milan l.o httli or H. An^iulo, 

2iid, Its co!n]iarativo sncurU-i/. To secure. llxM'r Hank t.he Au.s1,rians 
needed only to f^uard the snaill an/'h* hidiween the river and tlie I’avi:!- 
Mortara road, in which there was only ou<*, jivennc whe.rchy the.y could 
bo attacked, namely, that of Vif{evano. On the othe.r hand, in nrde.r to 
secure the (Sardinian Hank from an attack from Pavia, it wmdd have been 
noecissary to guard the wide angle., of whie.h Milan i.s tlu! apex, and the 
roads from thence to TiOdi atid IhiH’alora are tin', idde.s. 

The I'olish gemmil did what generals will always he. huind to <i(» under 
such circumstances — he abandomKl his (h'signs ii[ion his (‘iieniy’s com- 
nmnicutions in order to secure his own. To this e.iid the new front on 
which ho wished to place his army wa.s thii.t of Vigcvano-'rriimello. Ity 
so doing he woiild cover both his lines .so long a,s he could maintain his 
front. And if his right wing could maintain itself hetw(s‘n Tnmn.’llo 
and Mortara, whih*. liLs left d(!fe,ate.d the right wing of the enemy, ho 
would actually .scv(!r tlu! Austrian (!omnmnica.tions. If his right held its 
ground while his left was (hsfeaUsi, still the <liHasle.r wotdd not ho latid, 
since the beaten wing eould jnak(! good i1« nd-reat, to l.hi‘. Se.sia, while 
the right held Mortara, and tluiy might lauiniti* heliiiid the river. Put 
the most disastrous e,ircunmtanc(! would he. that the right wing .slionld ho 
defeated, whether the left did or did not hold ihi gnnind ; for, by gaining 
Mortani the enemy would he neantr to the last line of rc.treat at Vere-e-lli 
than the left wing was. In fact, the left wing w(mld imirease its peril 
by maintaining its position. 

The great object of each general must the.n lut that his right should not 
be defeated while his left should be SHccessful. 


Let us see what steps Itadel,xky took to socurf^ this rosult. 

It was essential to carry his army as soon as i»ossiblo to the othe.r hank 
of the river, le.st a jKirt shonld bo attacked while isolat(id. !ro this end 
he threw two additional bridges. .Iletween 50,000 and 60,000 men 
occupied about fourteen hours in creasing. Had they passed by one 
bridge the operation would have CKicupied nearly two days. The detach- 
ments crossed at Ileregardo : Ist, because} that was a point which they 
would reach sooner than Pavia ; 2nd, because it gave an additional point 
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of passage ; 8rd, because they would there be within easy reach of aid 
from the main army. And they to a certain extent covered the army 
by menacing the flank of an enemy attacking from Vigevano. 

To hasten the advance it was necessary to use all the roads available, 
but it was also necessary to keep the columns that moved on them ready 
to concentrate for battle. One corps, therefore, moved by the line Zer- 
bolo-Gambolo, and two, followed by the reserve, by Pavia- Mortara. Had 
all moved by the latter they would have been too scattered to form an 
effective line of battle, and should the enemy pierce any point of it, say 
Garlasco, all the troops beyond would be cut off. As it was, it might be 
expected that the corps and the two brigades on the right would be able to 
oppose the enemy on the side of Vigevano till the others from the great G^a^lasco to 
central road could come up, supposing the enemy were to throw his whole Sforzesca, 5. 
weight on that side; and, if defeated in a battle there, the Austrians 
could retreat on Pavia by Gropello and Zerbolo. There was little risk 
while the four corps were within supporting distance on the two roads. 

But the march on Mortara was further hastened by moving one corps LomeUo to 
by the line San Nazzaro-San Giorgio. That movement, however, entailed lA 

a certain risk, for the corps would be too distant to take part in an action 
between Garlasco and Vigevano ; and should the main army, thus weak- 
ened by a fifth, be defeated, the corps would be cut off. On the other 
hand, its advance threatened the line Mortara-Casale ; and should the 
Sardinians advance to Trumello it would be in a position to cut them 
from Mortara. This movement, then, probably caused both Durahdo's 
halt, and the bad disposition of the reserve, on the 21st. 

The arrangements, then, so far, were very well suited to the object. 

The advance on Mortara could be rapidly continued, and the right flank 
was strong against attack. And on the 21st, after the 2nd corps had 
reached Mortara and was engaged there, and the 1st corps had reached 
Gambolo, still the Sardinian left wing would have found it difficult to 
penetrate to the Pavia-Mortara road. Por in first line it would have 
encountered the 1st, corps at Gambolo, and the brigades at San Siro; in 
second line the 3rd corps and reserve ; in all, 40,000 men. If it had 
advanced on Trumello, its way would have been barred by the first line, 
supported, during the engagement, by the second ; if it had advanced on 
Garlasco it would have been opposed at first by the brigades, which 
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Mortara to 
Vigevano, 8, 


would have heou sup])()rUMl Uy the st^cotid lin<s vvhil.st Uu^ hst <‘orp8 would 
fall on its Hank- (Jhzaniowsky co\il<l H<'.ar(‘.i‘Iy have hoptui to break 
throuf(h these 40,000 incu, with the .*>0,000 whi(di \w, have assem- 
bled at Vigevano on tlic aftorooou of the, 

Neverilielttss, ay will pmsently be. shown, Ibulet/.kyH dispositionn foi* 
the security of his advaiico were not pe-rbadi; bcoausti lie. mi^ht, in hiy 
orders for the 21st, liavci given a dir<'C(,ion t(i stuiio of tin*, tnaijm on his 
right which would have btam capuilly good in th<^ actual, utnl far b<*1/U*r 
in the possible circumstamuw. 

We have seen that the line which the Siirdiniuns really oe(*upietl was 
that of Vigevano-hlortaru, Thin liiie is puralhd to tln^ lin(*. Novara- 
Vercellh And wlicn the Austrians had driven the right wing from 
Mortara, their left was uoan^r to the Vcrccdli road than the*. Sardinian left. 
Using reasonable speed, the .AustriauH would reach it first. Thus tin*, fact 
that the front of tho Sardinians was <M)Usid(jrahly in advam‘(i of th(*ir last 


line of retreat did not prevent, but only postponed, the eatastrophe. 

It was impossilde for (/Insarnowsky, afUu* he kmiw of i.he loss of 
Mortara, to continue the olfensive moV(un(mt (d his hdt wing. For not 
only must he contend with the. Austrians in his front, hut tlie <iorps at 
Mortara might turn back and luun him in against the Ticmio. ,F»ut a 
manoGUvre tliat really was open to a giUHiral of unusual readiness and 


promptitude was to move tho left wing from Vig(*viuu) dire.ct on Mortara, 
and break through tho Austrian corps l\\m\ thus balancing tlu‘. amount 
of disaster, and recovering tlie communications witli (Jasah^ And this 
design, though scarcely to bo expected from an inexpt^riemuul hinder, was 
said to have been actually enter luined by Ohicaniowsky. At all iwe.uts 
the attempt was practicable, and though tho Indthist, it was also tlie most 
prudent course ; and as such it should have been foreseen and proviil(*.d 
for in the plans of Badctri<y* Now his right wing at San Siro, or 
Sforzesca, did not guard his left from such an attempt. Ihit Huj^posing bis 
right wing in Viffevano, it is at once seen how much additional security 
is conferred upon his position. His wings would thus have Ixuin in (!(m- 
nection by a straight and good road — ^lie would have pnatluded the enemy 
from attempting any but front attacks ; and he would )uiv(i be.iux cc|ually 
ready to concentrate on Mortara. His Isb corps, thereb^re, instead of 
continuing to move on Gambolo during tho 21st, leaving it to the 
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advanced-guard and the two brigades to oppose the Sardinians, should 
have been pushed on Vigevano supported by the 3rd corps, and, if neces- 
sary, by the reserve. 

NTo definitions nor explanations would have availed to prove the 
superior importance which certain points in a theatre derive from their 
position, so clearly as the examples of the two towns Mortara and Vige- 
vano ; the former giving access to all the lines which the enemy could 
use — ^the latter giving, while occupied, absolute security to the Austrian 
advance. 

In a greater degree this is also true of the points Pavia and Milan. 
When the Austrians were concentrated at Pavia, they occupied a centre 
from whence to move by short radii to all possible points on the lines of 
operation, whether for offence or defence. And had the Sardinians held 
Milan at the outset, it would have afforded them reciprocal advantages. 

On the 23rd, Eadetzky knew that the enemy must be either at Novara 
or making for Yercelli, but probably at Novara. Therefore he directed 
three corps thither, and sent one corps by Eobbio to close the road. Sup- 
posing the enemy to be making for Vercelli, that single corps would be 
sufficient to arrest their progress till the reserve from Mortara could move 
to its support, while the other corps, crossing the intervening space, would 
come on the flank and rear. When the leading corps found the enemy 
at Novara, all were directed thither ; but that which had been detached 
on Eobbio did not arrive to share in the action. Whatever risk there 
might be in the absence of a fifth of his army from the battle-field was 
thus incurred by Eadetzky. 

It may be asked. Why did he not direct his whole army on Vercelli, 
since he would thus effectually cut the enemy from the base without 
incurring the risk of dispersing his corps ? But had he done so, he would 
have opened the Novara-Mortara road to the Sardinians, who, crossing his 
rear, might have passed the Po and gained Alessandria. The risk of this 
was prevented by moving his several corps along the road to Novara. 

Pinally, the Sardinians, to meet the attack, formed on a front parallel 
to the Vercelli road, with their flank on the road. Beaten in the battle, 
they naturally and inevitably retired to their rear ; they thus lost the 
only road that led to Turin, and their defeat was absolute and decisive. 

On the other hand, had the Austrians been defeated in the battle, they, 
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General rlo- 
ductiunp. 


retiring to their roar, would have follffwoii mad hy IVT^rlara to Pavia, 
and ciould eilher have ilo.ft}nde<l the, Titdno, or conliniual Iheir n^ireat to 
the. Mincio, 

With rof(*nui(‘e, ttiiui, to the, .suhjeet <d‘ this eljapter, it ruay asHumed, 
m a Btep towards future. investi<j[ations — 

Ist, That when one of two opposin^^ an»ie.s is (»}»emt iiijL; on a front 
parallel to tlic line eomninnicatin'^ with its hase, and (hf^ odior on a front 
perpemlieular to the (‘unnnunieatin'r with its base, tlie latter Ima 
acquire<l a f^u’eat a-dvanla<^u‘ <tver its adversary. 

2nd, '!rh<i advaiita^(‘- is of Uu^sanie Icind whet.licr the firndea are eoiKten*- 
trut<‘d or operatinj^ on tixtended frothH. 

3rd, The distance of th<^ front of tiie army from its paralhd line of 
communication, wdnui the. fnmt is extendiid, and when the spaee lu^twcam 
is devoid of dehmsihle positions, does not pre.vent, hut only poatponca 
the eatastroplic. 

4th, That it must lie a ^reat error to phu^e an n,rmy in sue.h a pf>Hiiiou, 
without rcasonahhi prosja^ct <d a cJounterhulane.in^ advantatje. 

But it will he (lemonslrat(‘<l in llu^ following e.hajjter that Uie (liradvan- 
tajjfo is of a kind that will tai auntdled l>y a tac-l.ieal su( 5 <‘eMa, and that it 
does not ruauissarily ron<h‘r a tae.tiral Hutuu‘MH h^ss prohahle,. 

In order to avoid Uie cireumloe.titory plirasi^ “an army opm*atin^ on a 
front parallel to the line comniuni(‘a,|iin|.^ witli its hust*,/^ h‘t ua iit future 
say, '' forming; front to a flanlc/' The t(irm “Hank positimi'* would tmt 
answer the purpose, sinetj it prop(,*rly ladon'^^s to an army com:entrated in 
one space, and not exleuded on a wide frouU 
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OHAPTEE III. 

CONTINUATION OP THE SUBJECT. — CAMPAIGN OP SALAMANCA; 

(Map No. 1.) 

As an instance of success achieved in the position which has been 
described as so unfortunate, let us take the case of Wellington at 
Salamanca. 

The hostile armies in July 1812 faced each other on the Douro. 

Marmont’s line, in case of retreat, lay through Valladolid and Burgos, 
Wellington could regain his base in Portugal only by the road from Sala- 
manca to Ciudad Rodrigo. The French front extended from Toro on the 
right to the Pisuerga on the left, and was there thrown back along the 
course of the river. Wellington’s right was at Eueda, his left on the Ruedatotlie 
Guarena. Thus each army, in the existing position, covered its commu- 23 , 

nications with its base. 

Marmont, on the 15th and 16th, suddenly moved his army upon Toro, 
and began to cross there. Wellington knew of this movement on the 
16th, and prepared to meet it by uniting his centre and left at Oanizal 
during the night 

Marmont, then, threatened Wellington’s left, and by persisting in 
an advance from Toro upon Salamanca he might reach that place as 
soon as his adversary. Wellington must then break through or be 
lost. He would attack the French on the march; they would form 
in order of battle to meet him, and the fronts of both armies would be 
parallel to the road from Toro to Salamanca. Both armies would be in 
a flank position — either would be ruined by defeat, A French victory 
would cut Wellington from Portugal, and throw him back on the 
Castilian mountains and the army of King Joseph, who was advancing 
from Madrid to join Marmont, An English victory would cut Marmont 
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from Toro, and drive him ha<dc on the I)ouri>, and t!i<! diltictilt hontile 
country of the Tras-os-monU*^, 

It waR not) Marmont/fJ dewif^n to brin,<>f tnal/t(^rM to studi a 
i.smie, ilia movement on Toro had hetm a feint to indue, VV(dlin‘4tnn to 
make a corn‘.«pondin<j[ moveimmt^ and ho Ii*avt‘ the hank of the river at 
I’olIoH and Torde.sillas open. lie conn ten nare.lHMl on the. 17th behind 
the river, crossed it at thos(i two plaices, ami otaaipied Nava del Iley, 
where his whoh‘. army was conen.ntrated that ni'ddf. 

Wellington, <loubting his auta.!j;t)niHt’H o)>j(;<a, had hd*t his right oti tins 
Trabancos, to guard against su(ih an op(»ni(.ion us tiiat. which Marmout 
liad cfhiCteJ. At midiiiglit th(i Knglisli geautrah then at Toro^ hea.rd that 
his right wing on the Trabam^os was in pre.se, mu*. of i.lu! b'nmeh army. 
Ah he could neither Icee]) it tlunai till t»h(^ <amtn*. and hd't eould ma, reb U> 
its support, nor liope. to withdraw it sule.Iy to any eonsiderahle dislane.e, 
ho adopted the obviotis me.asur(i of cmuMUjtrating his army on an inter- 
mediate lino of dehmcc. At dayl)r(^a,k his right retreated i.owtirds the 
Guarena, closely follo\w*,d by the heads of Marmoid/H (iolumus: it reacbtul 
and crossed tluj rivc^r — met tluuas the. n‘st of tlu» army; ati attempt of 
the French to cross was defeuUjd, and they nnuaimjd fucung (meh other 
throughout the U)th. 

Both now covcired their line.s of rt*. tnsit. Tmt, on Welliiigttm’s right, 
roads led to tlic fords of lluerUi and Alha on the. T^^rmes, and tlumee to 
his line of communication below Habumaneu. We.llingUm did not ttKj^ect 
Marmout to attempt to turn his right by that lim?, becaiuwe be btdujv(Hl 
the fort which guarded the ford at Alba to he lud*! by a Kpaiiisli garrison, 
and he therefore rctnaiued covering Halamaiuat, a ])oint which was V(^ry 
essential to his campaign; for should the .Kremjh n^gain it with its forts 
and bridges, Wellington’s first step bowurds resuming tin*. ollenHivo must 
be to attack Marmout, thus strongly posted on Um river, in order to o])en 
the road for a further adviuuie. 

The English leader therefoni lield las pcjsithm, <iov(‘ring Salamanca. 
But Marmout — knowing, wliat Wellington did not know, that tlie SjsituhH 
garrison had been withdrawn from Alba — comamtrated his army on its 
loft, on the 20th, nujved in weveral columns up the Guarena, and enmul 
it, moving to the Torme.s. Tim stroke was aimed directly at Wollingbou^s 
communications, and he was «*.oustrained to follow the movemexxt, march- 
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ing parallel to his adversary on an opposite range of heights within musket- 
shot, All the country between the Douro and Tormes appears to be so 
open that the columns were not restricted to the roads, but moved freely 
as they do at Aldershot. The march was conducted by both generals 
with such regularity, that though on each side vigilant eyes watched for 
an opening to attack to advantage, neither found it. Such movements 
can be made only by practised and self-reliant leaders. 

At Cantalpino the British found themselves outmarched and outflanked. Huerta from 
Finding it impossible to be first on the river, Wellington fell off towards G^uarena, 
some heights on his right, while Marmont’s left reached Huerta, 

NTapier tells us that on the evening of this day Wellington was deeply 
disquieted. He might well be; for the French had proved their superiority 
in marching power ; and i^ the parallel march of that day were repeated, 
they would strike a lower point than Wellington on the Ciudad PLodrigo 
road, and sever his communications. On the other hand, if he retreated 
precipitately he would have the mortification of seeing his adversary 
regain Salamanca. With these menacing alternatives before him, he took 
position on the hills covering Salamanca on the 21st. 

On that day Marmont began to cross at Huerta and Alba, and placed 
a garrison in Alba, his leading divisions encamping at Calvariza-Arriba. 
Wellington met this movement by crossing also, at Santa Marta and 
Aldea Lengua. On that night Wellington's right was at the village of 
Arapiles, his left at Santa Marta, where a division remained on the right 
bank covering Salamanca from a possible advance on that bank by Mar- 
mont. The French left had been extended, threatening the Ciudad 
Rodrigo road. 

It may appear that Marmpnt in thus manoeuvring to his left was to a 
certain extent uncovering his own communications. But in reality he 
ran no risk. For though the great road, the only one, back to France lay 
through Valladolid, yet French armies occupied both Madrid and Anda- 
lucia, and the King was then moving through the mountains towards 
Blasco to co-operate with him. Thus supported he might feel confident 
of regaining the Douro. 

In the series of manoeuvres just described, one skilful general had 
sought to assail and the other to defend a line of communication. And 
the strategical advantage remained entirely with the French leader. 
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wlio Imd prc8*sccl liiw fz'uiu tlio iJoino Lo Joitizos, ziuti 

now compollwl him to form front paralltil to hi.s lino of roin>a,L, l!ut to 
gather the fruits of liLs success ho must still dofeat his ouoiuy in huttle. 
Next (Jay, however, saw Wcillington win tlio lialtlo of Salamanca, and 
with the victory lie not only rogainod all the ground of whicli tlui previous 
operations had deprived him, but hy the miTo im]>c.tus of sucefss, and 
withouti another engagement, his left wing pushed the heatim army hack 
on Burgos, while his right c.hase.d the Knuieh (Jourt from the' Spanish 
capital. Nevertheless, the disparity of loss hetweeu the vietors and van- 
q^uished at Salamanca was uot eonsiderahle. Mannont's army, hir from 
hijing ruined, pro.scutly made head again and turned on its pursuers, follow- 
ing them once more l;o the I'oriues. 

These example.s will prohahiy he sullioient to illustrate the ease of a 
flank position in an open country. The general who liy niameuvn'S or 
otherwise places his enemy in sueh a position, is wil.hin one vigorous 
stride of dee.isivo su(ice.ss; and if his c.onlideuee in him;ielf and his troops 
be such a.s to reader him laiger to light for an adispiate ohjeet, In*, must 
esteem himself foctnuate indeetl to he ahle, at m> more than ordinary risk 
to hhnisolf, to force on hi.s antagonist tlie alternative of victory or ruin. 

On the other hand, an army which is inferior in lighting jtowisr to its 
adversary, will not gain minJi hy forcing tliat adversary to form front to a 
Hank, for its chance of victory will he as sliglit as over. 

And a great superiority in lighting power, .such as larger force, or a 
strong position, may justify a leader in forming front to a Hank in order 
to give battla 
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CHAPTER IV. 

CASE OP BOTH ARMIES FORMING ON A FRONT PARALLEL TO THE 
LINE OP COMMUNICATION WITH THE BASE. — CAMPAIGN OP 
JENA. 

(Map No. 2.) 

It sometimes happens that both opposing armies form front to their 
natural flanks ; for instance, the lines to their bases running east and west, 
the armies front north and south. This may happen from many causes ; Reasons fo* 
because both are confident in the issue of a battle, and are more careful operating 
of assailing the enemy’s communications than of guarding their own ; or 
because one army has established such a superiority as to risk little 
by the movement, to which the adversary is compelled to conform ; or 
because of geographical circumstances which will be discussed hereafter ; 
or because political reasons are paramount in the plan of campaign. 

During the campaign of Austerlitz, in 1805, causes of dispute and 
hostility existed between Napoleon and the Prussian G-overnment. 

If Prussia had then joined the coalition against the Emperor, her posi- 
tion on the flank of his line of march down the Danube to Vienna would 
have enabled her seriously to embarrass, perhaps to destroy, the plan of 
his campaign. He could hardly have persisted in advancing while a 
powerful army was descending through Franconia upon his rear. By 
joining Austria and Kussia at that time, Prussia might have checked at 
iheir outset the victories of the Empire. 

But the result of that campaign was to force Austria to conclude a 
peace on Napoleon’s terms. And it was not till the Emperor was leading 
his victorious troops back to France that Prussia declared war. Nor was 
this the only error she committed in choosing a time for hostilities. For 
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liasBia had in;ul(t a in^iily af alliaixM* with her, ;ui<l a, h^w waald 

liavo hron^lil; tin* fon'^v-; of tliia powerful ativiliary oti t)t** ihi-atra of war* 
As il/ wuM, with antritMl troop!, autiquafod ;'rnorala ;um 1 oqai]auanlH, 
flivMo.d couhsoIb, anil n nioa.qro, oxrliotpior, ;;iio \va ; uhonf. fo «*iifor fla^, 
lists, sin;'Ia'liJUHl<Ml, n»^ninst tlir o\p*aion( 0 (l ioadi'ra^ thr irircl Mdditjra, 
aiul Uu; buuiuiUxsa imau’cas of Nup<)loon. 

I.t had l*ot‘n tha Kinpnror'a policy to <*au o tho rovoral I’orp;’. of tla^ 
inriiiy ratunu'n)L( from Au^lcrlitx lo halt ahan.!; tho r«nir;;o of Iho river 
Mayno. For at this time, ho was enpaeed in [nnnin;!; {.ho t 'onlViicratinn 
of the iKhino, by which {<*rritf*rio;5 of Itis (hoanan allio,; wore to bii 
inor(*asti<l at the e.xj)enso of his (rerman oiimiic,., and iho r.eilorn hank of 
the p‘oa,t river, t-hun in Ids hands, wtnild ifno him IVeo admi ‘..ion |o the 
of (ie.rtnany* d’o ;;pare hVanet*, as. mtioh as pos.-dhle, ho had siationod 
hiw army in Uni territerio.s aiiont^ to ho tlius tran.d'orrotl, fojMiino it hy 
foreed nmilrihntions. d'he. dilforont- eorp.i wore pos|(*d on the. Jlrd Oetoher 
] «S0(> UH follows ; — 
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Stationed thus alon^^ the Maynn, tho Kremdi ottrps, hiokinj^ jmrtliwardH, 
saw before them tlui lulls of tho Thurini^pau Forest, part (d tho raniL'it of 
central Germany, whicli oxtendH from the ithim* U> tins fnniUtir nnmn* 
tains of Bohemia* Beyond tliat rano<i is the groat jdain id nortliern 
Germany, the vast levels of Pnissia, Hanover, and Westphalia, merging 
on tlic one side into the Hats of Poland and Uussia, on tlie other into tho 
gentle slopes of tho Netherlands and France. 

Three roads lead from the Bhiue inU? northern (!m‘many. 

Tho first, from Woscl across Westphalia and Hanover, liy which the 
mountains would be avoided, 

The second, the main post-road of (lermany from Frankfort along the 
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valley of the Mayne to Hanau, thence northward by Fulda, Eisenach, 
Gotha, Weimar, to Leipsic. 

Tlie third, from Mayence along the valley of the Mayne to Bamberg, 
thence by three defiles to the valley of the Saal — namely, Baireuth to 
Hof, Kronach to Schleitz, Coburg to Saalfeld. 

Napoleon*s newly-acquired fortress of Wesel gave him admission to 
the first road ; but, although by traversing it he would turn the obstacle 
of the mountains, his path would be crossed by great rivers, which, by 
the volume of their waters in the lower portions of their courses, would 
render the passage in the face of an enemy a formidable problem. 
Moreover, during the long circuit which his troops must perform from 
the Mayne to Wesel, his design would become apparent, and the enemy 
would be prepared to meet him on that line. 

The choice of a line of operation seemed therefore to lie between the 
roads which passed the Thuringian Forest, the one on its western, the 
other on its eastern extremity. That of Fulda-Eisenach would bring 
the French and Prussian armies into opposition on the Saal and 
Elbe, each covering its communications with its base. That of 
Bamberg would bring the French on the upper portion of the Saal, 
where it is an inconsiderable obstacle, and on the Prussian communi- 
cations. 

A glance at the map shows that the Elbe forms the great natural 
defence of Prussia against an attack from the west. The passages of 
the river are guarded by the fortresses of Magdeburg, Torgau, Witten- 
berg, and Dresden, closing the principal roads to Berlin and to East 
Prussia. 

Here, then, Prussia might await the onset till joined by her Russian 
auxiliaries ; but such was the influence of the traditions of Frederick’s 
exploits on the spirit of the people, that nothing was thought of but an 
offensive campaign. It was said in Prussia that the success of the 
Napoleonic system of war was due to the supineness of his adversaries, 
who had chosen to await in a defensive attitude the development of 
his plan, and that by anticipating his attack the most effective weapon 
in his armoury would be wrested from him. Another and more sub- 
stantial, if not more potent, reason for taking a position in advance of 
the Elbe, was that Saxony and Hesse-Oassel would send strong con- 
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tiiif'cnts to the Prussiun army if tlutir t(jrrit()rirH w(M'« oovorud, but not 
otherwise. Indeed, if Sa.'cony W((ro loft (lofciuxiloas it wa.s posHibb; that 
she might save herself by submitting to fionditions, oiui of wliioh would 
be a free passage over the Elbe for the Freimli at Dresden. 

Owing to these consideniLioiis tlm hostilo aniii(!s now faeod otlicr 
on oppoisite sides of the Tlmringiau Porost. The Duke of ISnniswiek, a 
veteran of the Seven Years’ War, was <’.ommii.ud(U’-iii-(!hii!f of the Drussiau 
army; birt it was divided into two main portions, urul the hissi'r was 
placed under Prince I[ohenlohft, one of the sovereigii.s wiio liad just 
been deprived of his territories by tin*. Oonfede.ratiou of lihe, Ithine. He 
had acquired some reputation in 17i)2, and exercised a <:(u:taiu inde- 
pendence of command. 

The main Prussian army was at Hrfurt; on its right, about (lotlui was 
the Westphalian contingent under Oeiieral Unelml ; the advaiieed-gnanl 
was under the Duke of Weimar, who.se busimtss was to reconnoitre the 
delile.s toward.s the enemy. Holienlolie’s main body wa,s near .Ifuia on 
the Saal, and his advanced-guard umhir (hineral 'ruiimise.in wateliod 
the defiles leading to the Upper Hatil from Hof to Saalhdd. The. num- 
bers were, according to the. (ionuaii authoritie.s (Thiers give,» a imicli 
higher and probably iuaccjurut(! estimate), as follows : — 


Dukoof Wuhmir’H forofb . . * , 11,01)1) 

Main body 51,000 

GoJicml Kucliorn WcHtplifilianw • . * 211,001) 

Hohenloho’H (!or|)H, including SaxoiiH . . , ^ (,000 

Roservo under tbo IVincc of VVirUuiborK « • 15,000 

IK— * > <1 * 

Total in tbo (i<dd , . 140,000 


The base of the Prussian portion of the army Wii.s the .HI be from 
Magdeburg to Torgau — that of the Saxon contingent was Dresden; and 
the general front of the army was parallel to the roads from nre.sden to 
the Saal. 

Napoleon had collected his supplio,s at Mayence, making Wurzburg 
his immediate depot ; and the general front of the Preach was parallel 
to the road Mayence- Wurzburg. 

In October both sides meditated immediate on'eiisivo operations, and 
up to the 7th the Duke of Brunswick believed that Napoleon intcmled 
to concentrate his army behind the Forest and await the attack. The 
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Prussian generals differed in their plans of action. Hohenlohe wished Prussian 
to throw his own corps against the French right through the defiles of 
the Upper Saal. He calculated on surprising and throwing back the 
corps successively, and forcing the grand army to the Lower Mayne, 
while Brunswick's corps advanced through the passes in its front to 
second him. 

The Duke of Brunswick's plan was to move Hohenlohe's army by 
Saalfeld and his own by Gotha, so as to bring them into communication 
in the Forest, the first at Hildburghausen, the other at Meiningen, on 
the 12th October. Tauenzein's corps, of Hohenlohe's army, towards Bai- 
reuth was to cover the left, while Buchel on the right was to move on 
Eisenach, and, by threatening Fulda, direct the attention of the French 
to a false point. The main armies were then to fall on the centre of the 
line of the Mayne, and cut off from Mayence all the French who were in 
Franconia. 

This movement was to commence on the 10th, and, as a prelimi- 
nary, the Duke of Weimar's corps was sent into the Forest to recon- 
noitre and form the advanced -guard. On the 9fch, he reported that 
the French were concentrating about Coburg, and the Prussian general, 
abandoning bis ofifensive intentions, began to concentrate his army about 
Weimar. 

Napoleon had made his dispositions to advance thus : — 

The Eight Column— Soult's and Ney’s corps' in advance of Baireuth 

towards Hof. 

The Centre — Bernadotte and Davout, with the cavalry reserve, and 
the Foot Guard at Kronach, to move by Lobenstein on Saalburg and 

Schleitz, 

The Left— Lannes and Augereau, after feigning to move towards Hild- 
burghausen, were to countermarch from left to right through Coburg 
towards Saalfeld by Grafenthal. 

The army was ordered to cross the frontier of Saxony on the 8th 
October. Murat’s cavalry in the centre advanced to Lobenstein. The 
Prussian detachment, observing the defiles, made a slight demonstration 
of resistance and feU back to Schleitz, without disputing the passage of 
the Saal, which at this part of its course is an insignificant obstacle. 
Emerging from the defile, the cavalry spread right and left. Towards 
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Hof they saw no enemy to stop Soult's march ; but on tlic left towards 
Saalfeld they saw two bodies of Prussian troops which were, in Ih-ct, 
Hohenlohe’s advanced-guard under G-eneral Taucnzoiin 

9th October . — The Centre crossed the Saal at fiaalbnrg, moving upon 
Schleitz. Tauenzein's corps made a stand here, and were driven in by 
Murat. 

Napoleon’s headquarters were at Schleitz, 

Lannes was approaching Saalfeld. 

Soult was at Plauen, 

On the 10th the Emperor wrote a letter to Soult, from whieli wo loam’ 

his view of the situation. He believed that on the 6th the Duke of 

Brunswick’s army had moved towards Fulda to attack, and that Ilohen- 

lohe, in executing his share of the plan, would attempt to advance through 

the defiles which Napoleon had just traversed. He inferred that Inruns- 

wick’s army had committed itself so deeply to the forward movement 

that many days must elapse before it could countermarch to rejoin the 

Prussian left wing on the Saal. He believed, therefore, that he should 

have only Hohenlohe to deal with, and he imagined, from the direction 

in which the Prussians retired (especially after hearing from Soult that 

the Saxon horse driven out of Plauen had retreated towards Gera), 

that Gera would be their point of concentration. Whether they should 

make or await the attack, he was equally confident of victory ; and he 

intended, if they should retreat by Magdeburg (a contingency which he 

expected, probably, as the result both of his own manoeuvres to shouldfir 

them off the Leipsic road, and 'of the necessity they would naturally 

feel of keeping in communication with Brunswick), to push Soult on 

Dresden, the road from whence to Plauen he presumed to be clear of 
the enemy. 

Sucli were his anticipations, and to realise them he pivoted his loft on 
the Saal, and swung round his right in order to cast his weight on Hohen- 
lohe, and to sever both him and Brunswick from the Elbe except by the 
long circuit of Magdeburg. 

lOiA October. ^Lannes attacked Prince Louis (commanding part of the 
advance-guard) at Saalfeld, and drove him back upon Jena. Bernadette 
passed beyond Auma on the Gera road. Davout to Auma. 

llfA OcioS®-.— Lannes from Saalfeld moved on Heustadt. Augerean 
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filled the space between Lannes and the Saal. Soult upon Gera. NTey 
towards Auma. Davout from Auma to the right of LanneSj upon the 
Saalf eld -Gera road. The army was thus concentrated between the Elster 
and Saal, covering the defiles it had issued from, and cutting the Saxons 
from Dresden. Immense quantities of their baggage were taken by Soult’s 
cavalry. 

12th . — Napoleon heard that Brunswick, countermarching from Erfurt Kosen to 
through Weimar, was approaching the Saal The two principal roads to 
the Elbe from Weimar cross the Saal at Jena and Kosen. 

Lannes and Augereau were ordered to Jena. 

Davout moved north, direct on Naumburg. Bernadotte to Naiimburg 
going round by Gera, in order to support Murat, Thus the centre became 
the right. 

Murat on Naumburg, his cavalry patrolling the river between and 
beyond Jena and Naumburg. Napoleon's headquarters at Gera. 

Soult was at Gera. 

Ney at Auma ready to reinforce either point at need. 

Lannes seized Jena. 

Murat's light cavalry pushed on to the gates of Leipsic. Naumburg to 

At this time the Prussians were concentrating towards the Saal. The Leipaic, 25. 
Duke of Brunswick's army, not so deeply committed to the Forest as 
Napoleon had supposed, assembled about Weimar on the 12th, except 
the Duke of Weimar's advanced-guard of 10,000 men, which had not yet 
rejoined it. Hohenlohe's army, assembled between Weimar and Jena, was w'eimar to 
to stand fast and cover the general movement. The main body was to 
march through Weimar to the defile of Kosen, on the left bank of the ’Weimar to de^ 
Saal, but not for the purpose of crossing, for to pass by that road to Leipsic Kosen, 
would be to lend an uncovered flank to the attack of whatever force Napo- 
leon might have assembled on the right bank. He intended to hold the Pmssia^n 
issue of the defile from the bridge of Kosen on the left bank, and to push oaovementB of 

two divisions on to secure the passage of the TJnstrutt, a tributary of retreat- 
the Saal. He would then feel secure of his retreat on Magdeburg, his 
march to the Elbe being covered by the Saal, and the two main passages 
blocked by himself and Hohenlohe. General Euchel was to remain at 
Weimar to rally to him the Duke of Weimar, and was then to rejoin the 
main army. These movements accomplished, Hohenlohe was to follow, 
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Napoleon’s 
aad ordert. 


and the army was then to move entire behind the yaal on MaRdehnrg. 
And it would appear that the Prussian generals conc(sivod the 3<'r(>,ncli 
army to be advancing not as it really was, entirely on the right bank, but 
partly on both banks ; for Hohenlohe’s front, instead of being towards 
the river, was parallel to the Weimar-Jena road, as if ho expected an attack 
along the left bank from Saalfeld; only Taueuzoin’s corps was tlirown back 
at an angle along the heights above Jena to observe the passage there. 

On the 12th Lannes had not only seized Jena, which is on the left 
bank, but had pushed his light troops through the ravines on to tho 
heights which overlook the left bank, where they were almost in presence 
of Tauenzein. 


IMh. — ^Napoleon, hearing that the Prussians were definitely advancing 
to the Saal to fight a great battle, moved on Jena, followed by all his 
corps except those of Davout and Bernadette, which reached ISTaumburg, 
seizing the bridge of the Saal with large magazines. Ney to lioda. 

The valley, hitherto enclosed by the Thuringian range, widens at Jena. 
The right bank is flat, but behind Jena, on the left, arc stoop hills 
ascended by winding ravines. Between J ena and Kosen wore two other 
passages of less importance, because not on main roads — namely, at 
Lobstedt, three miles from Jena, and at Domberg. Lannes’s skirmishers 
pressing on supported by a division, reached the plateau by tho raviuos. 
Napoleon followed, and from the highest hill, called the Landgrafenborg 
toen, and since the Napoleonsberg, he saw the undulating plain as far as 
Weimar, and the Saal running in a deep gorge to Kosen, twenty miles 
mstMt. Hohenlohe’s army was visible on the road to Weimar ; but 
uchels troops at Weimar were hidden from view, and the valley of the 
m concealed the march of Brunswick’s army towards the defile of 

to <Jivisions, separated by intervals of 

ine^Dahr”^’ Hohenlohe, and unable from the 

PnLia ° to estimate their numbers, believed that the whole 

a«r. Beto 

ol Sal the bridge 

rwaim ami w eipeotmg to fight the whole 

y next day, and considering that the Erench force at Naum- 


t I 
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burg would rejoin him as speedily and much more effectually by the left Naumbmgto 
than by the right bank, he had sent fresh orders to Davout, not merely ^<>rnberg, is. 
to bar the way at Kosen, but to cross the Saal there and come down by 
Apolda on the Prussian rear. The despatch added, “If the Prince of 
Pontecorvo (Bernadotte) is with you, you may march together ; but the 
Emperor hopes that he will be already in the position assigned him at 
Dornberg.” Bernadotte had joined Davout at Naumburg, but on seeing 
the new despatch towards morning on the 14th, he construed it to express 
the Emperor's desire that he should be at Dornberg rather than with 
Davout, and to Dornberg he marched. 

Murat, ordered on the 13th to assemble the cavalry at Dornberg, 
received a further order in the night to move on Jena. 

Soult, arriving from Gera in the night, was to cross at Lobstedt, 
debouching on Closewitz, and on the rear of Tauenzein. 

NTey and Murat were to ascend the Landgrafenberg by the route which 
Lannes had followed. 

Augereau was to move his corps partly on the Weimar road, partly on 
the Landgrafenberg. The reason for this concentration on the hill instead 
of on the road was, that the road winded steeply up a hill to the plateau, 
and being strongly guarded, was very difficult of access. 

Hohenlohe, still imagining on the night of the 13th that he was men- 
aced only by Lannes and Augereau, and that Napoleon’s main army was 
moving on Leipsic and Dresden, did not think it necessary to drive from 
the Landgrafenberg the Erench troops that had established themselves 
there, but had contented himself with reinforcing the corps on the left 
which faced the river. His main body remained as before parallel to the 
Weimar road, facing the point from which he still expected the attack of 
the two marshals. 

Owing to his incorrect estimate of the position of the Prussian army, 
which he imagined to be assembled before him, Napoleon had massed at 
Jena a force double the number of the enemy. On the other hand, 

Davout, advancing in compliance with Napoleon’s order with his corpb 
27,000 strong, met Brunswick’s army, numbering 61,000, at Auerstedt. Auerstedtto 
Hohenlohe’s army was routed, Brunswick’s, notwithstanding its superi- 
ority of force, was defeated in a battle more glorious to the victor than 
any other ever fought independently by a marshal of the Empire. The 
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Movementa 
in pursuit. 


Weamarto 
Erfurt^ 14* 


bsaten army of Auorstsdt was retreating to WoiTiiar to join Hohcnlolie, 
ignorant of Ms fate, when the appearance of Bernadotte’s corps at Apolda, 
where it had arrived towards evening, completed its discoirilitnvo. Fitid- 
ing their retreat on Weimar thus intercepted, the Prussians in tine great(‘,st 
disorder turned to the right; the two streams of fugitives crossed and 
intermingled, and the country was covered with scattered bands heading 
towards Magdeburg. 

On the night of the battle, Ifapoleon, from his headquarters at Jena, 
directed the following movements in pursuit, with the double object of 
preventing the enemy from rallying, and of reaching the Elbe before 
them : — 

Bernadotte by Halle towards Magdeburg. 

Davout back to Haumburg to cover the passage, to be within reach of 
Leipsic, and to be ready to reach the Elbe before the enemy* 

Soult on Bnttelstedt, between Weimar and Naumburg. 

Murat with the reserve cavalry to pursue towards Erfurt and to capture 
it next day; then to turn northward and continue the imrsuit towards 
Weissensee. 

ITey’s corps to support Murat. 

Lannes and Augereau to assemble their corps before Weimar. 

Imperial Guard in Weimar, 

While Bernadotte, Soult, and Murat pressed the enemy on three roads 
to Magdeburg, the corps of Davout, Lannes, Hey, and Augereau were 
allowed to rest till the 17th. Then Hey followed Murat and joined Soult 
before Magdeburg, 

Lannes moved by Haumburg on Merseburg, observing Halle, 

Augereau followed Lannes. 

Davout through Leipsic on Wittenberg. 

At Halle, Bernadotte found the Prussian reserve under the Prince of 
Wirtemberg, attacked, and drove it back on Dessau. 

2m OcjfoJer.— Davout seized the bridge of the Elbe at Wittenberg on 
the highroad to Berlin. 

Lannes passed at Dessau. 

Augereau followed Lannes— all three moving on Berlin. 

Meanwhile Hohenlohe with the remains of the Prussian armies had 
reached Magdeburg, wMch on the 21st he quitted, marching for the Oder 
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by roads north of Berlin. Blucher acted as his rear-guar ; and both 
moved slowly, partly from the necessity of spreading to procure food, 
partly because they desired to rally to them the Duke of Weimar’s corps. 

On the 15th its commander, then at Erfurt, had heard of the result of the 
battles, and to avoid the French he took the Brunswick road, and on the 
26th passed the Elbe at Sandow, Hohenlohe had delayed for him till 
the 24th, then gave up the expectation of effecting a junction with him, 
and moved rapidly for the Oder. 

25^A. — Davout entered Berlin, and passed through on the Custrin road Intercepting 
to attack the fortresses on the Oder. movementa. 

Lannes surprised the fortress of Spandau (near Berlin). 

2%th, — Murat’s cavalry, followed by Lannes’s corps, marched to intercept 
Hohenlohe. 

Bernadotte, from Brandenburg, pursued Blucher by Nauen, 

Soult passed the Elbe to cut off Weimar’s corps. 

Augereau held Berlin. 

NTey blockaded Magdeburg, 

Murat and Key headed Hohenlohe at Prentzlow, beat him, and captured . ‘ v 

his whole force. 

Blucher, thus cut from the Oder, joined Weimar’s corps, and attempted 
to march back to the Lower Elbe, intending to base himself on fortresses 
there, and thence operate on the French rear. But, constantly pressed in 
rear by Bernadotte and on his flank by Soult and Murat, Soult cutting him 
always from the Elbe, Murat from the ports of the Baltic, he was hemmed 
in upon the neutral town of Lubeck. Driven from thence, and having 
in his rear the Danish frontier, he surrendered to Murat, 7th November. 

Stettin capitulated, 29th October. 

Ney took Magdeburg, 8th November. 

The whole Prussian army with its fortresses had thus fallen into the Results of the 
hands of the conqueror. campaign. 

The movements subsequent to the 14th October have been stated only 
briefly, because the campaign was in reality decided by the victories of 
that day, which left the French masters of a line to Berlin and the Oder, 
shorter than any that was open to the Prussians, 
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COMMENTS. 

ITapoleon’s three columns marched with great rapidity to the Siial. 
They were very little encumbered with supplies, taking only the broad 
and brandy necessary for the first marches; and after the defeat of the 
Prussian armies there was no difficulty in subsisting on the country. The 
radiation of the several corps of the pursuing army from tlio neighbour- 
hood of Weimar ensured the supplies. As soon as the victories had 
opened the direct road to Frankfort by Erfurt, that was adopted as the 
line of communication with France ; points on it were fortified and pro- 
visioned ; and as soon as the passage of the Elbe was secured, a bakery 
and arsenal were established at Wittenberg for present needs, and another 
at Erfurt in case of retreat 

In the march to the Saal the principle of concentration is very evident. 

The columns moved as near each other as possible ; tliey communicated 
by means' of the cavalry at the first opportunity ; and the army was col- 
lected in a space suited to its numbers with the least possible delay. The 
Prussian plans for offence were, on the other hand, faulty iu this ros^jcct ; 
the project of Hohenlohe, and that of Brunswick, alike entailed the separ- 
ation of the two Prussian armies during the movement, by the formidable 
obstacle of the Thuringian Forest. 

When the movement was begun, the French army at Schleitz left their 

communications along the Mayne uncovered. It may be asked, then, 

Why did the Prussian army abandon its own movement against the 

French left to meet the threatened attack ? Why did it not persist in 

that attempt, and thus reciprocaUy sever the communications of the 
French on the Mayne? 

It has been said that the Prussian advance was to begin on the 10 th. 
But on that day the Prussian left was already turned, and the French 
TOre on the Dresden road. To persist in the advance would be to 
abandon the Prussian communications and magazines while engaging in 
an enterprise against a line which was still distant, and which might 
never he pierced. It would he an attempt to balance a certainty by an 
uncertainty. Any general in the situation of the Prussian leader, feeling 
the whole weight of his enemy either on his flank or his communications, 
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will naturally seek rather to meet the danger than to engage in dubious Similar cas 
reprisals. It may be assumed, then (and other instances will hereafter be 
cited in confirmation), that when two armies are manoeworing against each etzky, Chaj 
other^s flanks or commv/nications^ that army whose flank or communication IL 
are most immediately threat&ned will abandon the initiative and conform to Important 
the movement of its adversary. The importance of this fact is immense, deduction, 
for the commander who finds himself on his enemy's flank or rear, while 
his own is still beyond his adversary's reach, may cast aside all anxiety 
for his own communications, and call up every detachment to the decisive 
point, certain that the enemy will abandon his own designs, in order, if 
possible, to retrieve his position. 

The fact also relates immediately to the subject of this chapter, as 
exhibiting a modification of the disadvantage of a flank position. The 
French communications were by their direction even more exposed than 
the Prussian — certainly more than the Leipsic line ; yet Napoleon, once 
on the Saal, felt so secure that his adversaries would presently retrace 
their steps, that he actively continued his own advance though he 
believed the counter-attack to be more forward than it really was. 

Nothing could prove more clearly how false strategically was the 
Prussian position in advance of the Elbe at the outset of the campaign 
than the fact, that before any considerable action had been fought, and 
though nothing had occurred but what had been foreseen as possible, yet 
the army was now, by a difficult, complicated, and doubtful movement, 
and a long circuit, attempting to regain the line of that river at its most 
distant extremity. 

Napoleon's dispositions, up to the battles, were all of the same general 
character, being in the form of two wings and a central reserve. On the 
10th the centre was at Schleitz, the left wing at Saalfeld, the right at 
Plauen. He then expected to find the enemy assembled at Gera ] there- 
fore the left is brought into the space between Auma and the Saal, the 
centre is still at Schleitz, the right is moved from Plauen upon Gera. 

Finding he had miscalculated, and that the enemy was on the other 
bank, he resolved to bar both the direct roads to the Elbe. The centre, 
having rested two days, pushes on to Naumburg, and becomes the right; 
the left concentrates upon Jena; the centre (Ney at Auma, Soult at 
Gera) was ready to reinforce either wing; but the left at Jena could be 
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Napoleon. 


Napoleon’s 

miscalcula- 


far more easily reinforced by the centre than the right at Naumburg. 
This was because the left was the wing which it was most important to 
render secure, for the Prussian armies were concentrating in order to 
recover their lost communications, and this must be done either by 
attempting to reach the Elbe hy Magdeburg faster than the French could 
by Leipsic, or by a desperate effort to break through the opposing ranks. 
That effort might be made on either of the two roads — that of Jena 
or that of Naumburg. If it were made successfully at ISTaumburg, the 
French right would be defeated ; but, supported by Bernadotte and con- 
nected with the main line by the cavalry, it would probably succeed xu 
rejoining the main body; while the retreat of the rest of the army would, 
if necessary, be secure. But if it were made successfully at Jena, tlie 
defeat of the French left wing would not end the mischief, for the retreat 
of a great part of the army would be cut off; therefore WTapoleon so dis- 
posed his corps as to concentrate most readily at Jena. 

If he could have known exactly the position and direction of the 

Prussian armies on the 13th October, he would no doubt have directed 

Soult and part of the cavalry to join Davout and Bernadotte ; for, as 

matters really happened, he exposed Davout to encounter single-handed 

nearly double his force, while Napoleon himself had a preponderance 

over Hohenlohe much greater than was necessary, and Bernadotte was 

lost to both fields. But in the absence of such certainty he followed 

the safest course when he directed the whole of his centre on the side 
of Jena. 

Historians are fond of ascribing to successful generals such endow- 
meuts as “prescience” and “intuitive divination of their enemy’s 
designs.” There will be evidence in subsequent pages that these gifts, 
in the preternatural extent implied, exist only in the imaginations of the 
chroniclers, and in this campaign Napoleon had in three days made three 
erroneous calculations of the Prussian doings. On the 10th he thought 
Hohenlohe was about to attack him ; on the 10th also he judged that 
the Prussians were concentrating on Gera; and on the 13th he took 
Hohenlohes army for the entire Prussian force. StiU his plan made on 
these suppositions was in the main quite suitable to the actual circum- 
stances. And this, as is mostly the ease, was owing to fAe rig}\,t dinction 
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gimn to his movements at the outset. The preliminary conditions of a 
campaign seldom offer more than three or four alternatives : an attack by 
the centre or either flank, and some combination of these. If the enemy 
has made such false dispositions as to render one of these alternatives 
decidedly the best, the general who has the faculty of choosing it thereby 
provides in the best possible way for all subsequent contingencies. A 
right impulse once given to the army, it is in a position to turn events 
not calculated on, or miscalculated, to advantage ; and this is probably 
the true secret of the “ divination ” of generals. 

The Prussians, in contemplating an attack on the Prench left, were 
behindhand, compared with the Prench, not only in time but in space. 
Napoleon had massed his troops in his preliminary dispositions so close 
to the Saxon frontier that a single march carried them to the Saal ; but, 
judging from the time when the Prussian advanced-guard, which had 
preceded the main body into the Forest, reached Erfurt on its return, the 
Prussians would have required several days to arrive in force on their 
enemy's communications. Hence it may be seen how great are the 
chances in favour of that army which is nearest its enemy’s commu- 
nications. The least instructed reader will discern in Brunswick’s 
purblind and disjointed movements the anticipation of defeat, and 
in Napoleon's swift and concentrated march the confidence of assured 
success. 


Had the Prussian army been all assembled on the Saal on the 9th or 


10th, it would clearly have been in a much better position by taking 
post, as Napoleon thought it would, about Gera, for it would thus have 


had the option of retiring through Leipsic to the Elbe. But Hohenlohe 
alone could not take post there, or he would have lost his communications 
with Brunswick by a forward movement of the Prench left. He was 


Wliy Hohen- 
lohe occupied 
the heights 
above Jena. 


therefore obliged to await Brunswick's arrival on the left bank, and it was 


inevitable that he should occupy the heights of Jena, for nowhere else 


could he cover the march of Brunswick though Weimar. 


Such are the matters chiefly to be noted in this campaign ; but the Special refer- 
reason for which it is specially quoted in this place is to show that the 
position of an army parallel to its communications with its base is not to be ©f 

presumed invariably to be disadvantageous, since the relations of the two this chapter. 
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armies may considerably modify the efifect of that circumstance. The 
successful assumption of the initiative by one of the combatants relieves 
him from all anxiety for his communications ; but the campaign also puts 
in the strongest light the fact, that when an army in such a position .suffers 
a decisive defeat, and surrenders to the adversary the shortest line to the 
object of the enterprise, it will probably be ruined by the blow. 
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CHAPTER V. 

HOW THE CONFORMATION OP A BASE MAY ENABLE THE ARMY 
POSSESSING IT TO FORCE ITS ADVERSARY TO FORM FRONT TO 
A FLANK. MOREAU’s CAMPAIGN OP 1800. 

(Maps No. 7 and No. 5.) 

In former years the base of the Eepublican armies operating in Germany 
had been some part of the straight course of the Ehine, from its corner at 
Basle to Dusseldorf. Their eminent adversary, the Archduke Charles, See Map 
says that the strong line of the Ehine, and the lines of French fortresses 
behind it, can only be assailed by the Austrians in circumstances un- 
usually favourable. All that can be done is to approach and choose 
a position where the plans of the enemy may be defeated, his advance 
stopped, and the country behind covered. 

The armies on the Ehine had hitherto been on parallel fronts; the 
Austrians generally on the defensive, since the exceptionally favourable 
circumstances which could alone enable them to assume the offensive by 
passing the Ehine had not existed. The French, breaking out at one or 
other of the bridge-heads which they possessed on the river, would try Bridge-head : 
to press forward into Germany ; the Austrians, drawing together on the ® 

securing the 

threatened points, would oppose them: and the result was that, in 1800, passage of a 
the river still formed the frontier line between them. bridge. 

But in 1800 a new condition had entered into the problem of a cam- 
paign on the Ehine. The French had occupied Switzerland — an act 
which, like many of Napoleon’s measures, was in itself unscrupulous and 
oppressive, but which entailed military results such as few generals of 
that time had the foresight to appreciate. One was to carry the French 
base onward from Basle, round the angle to Schafifhausen. Thus that 
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baser originallj straight, was now rectangular, and enclosed within it a 
part of the theatre of war. 

France held all the places on the Ehine, and three bridge-heads at 
Basle, Kehl, and Cassel.' The different parts of Moreau's force wore thus 
stationed : — 

The right wing, General Lecourbe, 29,000 strong, was posted along the 
Swiss portion of the Ehine, from Lauffenberg to beyond Mce Constance. 

Next on the left was the reserve, 26,000, occupying the entrenched 
camp at Basle, and extending from thence to Seckingen on tlie right, and 
on the left to Upper Alsace. 

The centre, under General St Oyr, 30,000, stretched from Brisach to 
near Strasbourg. 

The left wing, General Ste Suzanne, 19,000, occupied Strasbourg and 
the bridge-head of Kehl on the opposite shore. 

Besides Moreau's army, a force of 30,000 French occupied Switzerland. 

The opposing forces were thus posted: The Austrian right wing, 
General Starray, 16,000, from the Mayne (where it observed the bridge- 
head of Cassel) to Eenchen, and General Eienmayer, 15,000, the defiles 
from Eenchen to the Hollenthal. 

Main body, under the Austrian commander Kray, 40,000, at Villingen 
and Donaueschingen. 

Eeserve at Stokach, 

On Lake Constance was an Austrian flotilla, and beyond the lake, in 
the Orisons and Eeinthal, was what the Austrians termed their left wing, 
under the Prince de Eeuss, communicating hy a brigade in the Italian 
Alps with the Austrian army in Italy. But as this left wing acted 
almost altogether independently, and the campaign was fought out by 
the armies on both sides then between Lake Constance and tlie Mayne, 
It is not necessary to perplex the subject by further adverting to these 
forces, or to the French troops occupying Switzerland. 

. 1 , were of course fax from their natural base, which was 

fte Bohe™ mountains and the Enns river. From thence roads led 
through Eatishon along the Danube, while a more southern line lay by 
St^er, Munich, Landsberg, Memmingen, Stokach, Engen, to Brisach. 

_ The uutiative lay with the French, who held all the passages over the 
nver. t was for Kray to watch and defeat their attempts. He might 
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have found a much safer position farther in rear; but experience had 
proved to the Austrians, that to uncover the territories of the small Ger- 
man powers, such as Baden and Wirtemberg, was not merely to lose the 
contingents they lent to Austria, but to transfer their resources to the 
enemy, Kray therefore kept as forward a line as possible, but held his 
masses together about Stokach and Donaueschingen, that he might be 
ready to meet an attack on that side. 

His troops were spread along the region known as the Black Forest. 

The valley of the Ehine, narrow at Basle, begins a little below to widen, 

till it reaches a breadth of about fifteen miles. Good roads lie along its 

course on both banks, but the great tumbled barrier of hills on the right 

seems to forbid all passage to Germany that way ; yet there are fissures in Roads of the 

the mountain-ranges in which lie roads passable for troops though difficult, Forest, 

and which lead through the Forest into the valley of the Danube. From 

Heidelberg, Bruchsal, Karlsruhe, Eastadt, roads to Ulm pass round or 

pierce the Black Forest. Opposite Strasbourg the Kinzig valley, opposite 

Brisach the valley of Waldkirch and the Hollenthal, give admission to the 

region in which lie the sources of the Danube. These passes it was Kray’s 

business to guard. He had spread his right wing so far, because the 

French, collecting in overwhelming numbers behind the screen of the 

Ehine at Mayence, might from thence pass round his right, if there were 

nothing to observe or stop them. All along the valley of the Ehine he 

doubtless had his cordon of cavalry posts observing the river — bodies 

of infantry at the entrance of the different passes — and other bodies in 

support at points where those passes intersected in the Forest, such as 

Haslach. Then his main body at Villingen and Donaueschingen covered 

the two roads by Eothweil and Mosskirch upon Ulm ; while his reserve 

at Stokach might either support the main body in opposing an attack 

from the side of Alsace, or, in conjunction with the main body at 

Donaueschingen, form front to the south to meet an advance from 

SchafiEhausen. 

Bonaparte, who depended on Moreau’s success for the execution of his Different 
own campaign in Italy, wished the attack upon Kray to be made in the 

!Mlor6&u Slid 

most decisive manner. He desired to take the fuUest advantage of the Bonaparte, 
conformation of the French base by concentrating the army between 
Schaffhausen and Lake Constance, and directing the march straight on 
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the neck of the Austrian communications at XJlm. To this Moreau ob^ 
jected, on the ground that the left and centre of his army must make a 
long circuit to join the right ; that a movement so extensive would be- 
come known to the enemy, who would prepare to concentrate and crush 
the columns as they passed the Rhine, and who, being on the base of the 
triangle round the sides of which the French must march, would be ready 
to intercept them. 

Bonaparte responded that the broad stream of the Rhine afforded 
exactly the hand of curtain that was desired to screen the operation, while 
the results offered by success would probably be decisive, as the whole 
French army would he brought against Kray's left, and the forcing of that 
wing would cut him from his base, and from the secondary point of TJlm. 

Moreau, however, considered the risk too great. Like most generals, 
he desired at almost any cost to avoid the risk of having to force a con- 
siderable river in face of a concentrated enemy. His own plan was this : 

With his lef b wing (Ste Suzanne) he meant to cross the Rhine at Kehl ; 
with his centre (St Oyr) at Brisach; with his reserve at Basle. Ste 
Suzanne and St Cyr were to attack the defiles of the Kinzig and the Elz 
on the same day. This would induce Kray to believe that the French 
were massing opposite his right; and he might be confirmed in that false 
impression by the extension of one of the brigades of the Centre dovm 
the valley of the Rhine towards the French left wing, as if to connect 


the two corps. 


As soon as Kienmayer should be driven into the defiles, and so excluded 
from knowing what was going on in front or on each side of him, the 
left wing was to recross at Kehl, march up the left hank, and cross 
again to the German side at Brisach. 


During this movement, St Cyr was to move the infantry of the centre 
across the hills to St Blazien, sending his artillery and trains along the 
highroad on the right hank of the Rhine towards Schaflfhausen. The 
reserve, crossing the river by the bridge of Basle, was to push detach- 
ments up the valley of the Weiss from Basle to maintain connection with 
St C^, and was then to march along the Rhine to Schaffhausen, where 
the right, under Lecourbe, was to he assembled on the left bank of the 

river. Bridges were then to be thrown, and Lecourbe's corps was to pass, 
protected by the reserve. 
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Thus two corps — namely, the reserve and right — would he in mass 
between the Lake of Constance and the Austrian main body ; while the 
long march of the reserve in the defile between the mountains and river 
was to be covered and screened by St Cyr’s infantry. Lastly, as soon as 
these three corps should be reunited on the Upper Danube, Ste Suzanne 
was to pass through the Hollenthal and join them. 

In the meantime, Starray with the Austrian right would be altogether 
excluded for the present from the sphere of operations. Kray having just 
been induced by the false attacks of Ste Suzanne and St Cyr to strengthen 
Kienmayer, would be in no condition to oppose the real advance on his 
left. The Prince de Reuss would be cut off and left in Switzerland, 

It must always be a doubtful policy to oblige a general charged with 
the conduct of a campaign to adopt a plan other than that which he has 
himself originated and matured, even though it be manifestly better than 
his own. Recognising this fact, NTapoleon, who might as First Consul 
have exercised considerable control over all the military movements, and 
who was quite convinced of the superiority of his project, nevertheless 
left Moreau to the undisturbed execution of his own conceptions; and 
operations commenced on the 25th April 1800. 

25jfA April. — Ste Suzaime's corps from Kehl pushed Kienmayer^s posts French 
into the Kinzig valley, and occupied the Rhine valley in front of that 
avenue. 

St Cyr simultaneously passed at Brisach. One division pushed down 
the Rhine valley towards Kehl, as if to connect the two attacks. His 
other divisions advanced on Friburg, drove in the Austrian brigade there, 
and occupied the entrance of the Hollenthal. 

26^A April. — Kray at Donaueschingen heard of this. Kienmayer Austrian 
reported that he had been attacked by 40,000 men (as he was). Kray J^ovemontg. 
believed that the design was to force the Hollenthal and the Kinzig valley, 
and thus to gain the sources of the Danube. 

KienmayeFs left brigade, under Giulay, occupied Waldkirch and the 
Hollenthal. The rest of his force was in the Ednzig valley. Kray 
reinforced him with 9 battalions and 24 squadrons from Yillingen. To 
replace these he drew 9 battalions from Stokach. He drew in his 
extreme right under Starray by ordering it to move into the valley of 
the Murg, but it was still at a great distance. 
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Fnbingto 
St Blazien, 25. 


Basle to Lauf- 
fenbei^ 24. 


Neufitadt to 
Stuhlingeia, 

16. 


The two French corps remained in their positions. 

21th April , — Ste Suzanne repassed at Kehl and marched for r>risach. 

St Cyr from Friburg, ascending the mountain barrier on his right with 
his infantry, followed the paths leading on St Blazien, excepting one 
diyision which remained to block the entrance of the Hollenthal. 

The reserve, directed by Moreau, debouching from Basle by the bridge- 
head there, one division was pushed up the Weiss to give a hand to St 
Cyr, and the other two divisions were directed on Lauflenberg. 

2&tJh April , — St CjT came into communication on the mountains with 
the division of the reserve, which had moved throng! i the valley of the 
Weiss, and St Blazien was occupied. 

The other two divisions of the reserve forced and turned the passage 
of the AUe against an Austrian brigade intrenched there, which fcdl back 
towards Donaueschingen, halting at Bonndorf. The other Austrian posts 
along the Ehine, threatened by the French advance, withdrew to a 
tion about Stuhlingen. 


Eray ordered Giulay to withdraw his brigade througli tlie Ilbllentlial, 
but to guard its inner gorge. Thus the present Austrian front towcards 
the French was on the line Neustadt-Bonndorf-Stuhlingen, and to support 
this advanced line, reserves were moved from Villingen and Ooisingen 
to LofB.ngen and ZoUhaus. But Kienmayer was left in the Kinzig valley* 

29jfA, ZQth -4p^^^‘“The advanced -guard of Moreau^s rGscTV(j was at 
Thiengen main body about Waldshut — left towards St Blazien, which 
was occupied by St Cyr, whose left prolonged the line in the mountains. 
On the 30th Ste Suzanne entered the Hollenthal. On the night of the 
30th Lecourbe had concentrated his corps on the road which runs along 
the left bank of the Ehine, a few miles above Schaffhausen. 

1st May. —To cover the passage of the right wing, the reserve ad^ 

Sehiffliansen. He advmced-guard taerf the passage 
ol tte Watad. oa the SehaShaasas road. „hile St Oyr. moving east trl 
bt Jjla 2 aeii, rested his right on Stuhlingen. 

The reserve finally halted near SchafEhausen, 

passed the Ehine in boats, at 

ZT J “ E«<»ed, and pushed 

P ej of the Aaoh to the Schaflliau3en.^tokach road- The next 
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division that crossed made for an intermediate point of that road, where 
the Engen road joins it. The third division moved on Schaffhausen. 

Thus Moreau’s army, minus Ste Suzanne's corps, was united on the 
desired routes between the lake and the Danube, opposite the left of 
Kray. Ste Suzanne's leading division, having passed the Hollenthal, was 
at Neustadt. 

2nd May. — Moreau, apprehensive that the Austrians in Switzerland 
might cross Lake Constance and fall on Lecourbe, brought his reserve 
closer to his right by placing it in the space Thayngen-Schaffhausen, 
while the right wing occupied the space between the small bay of Con* 
stance and the Engen road, and St Cyr’s corps extended from Schaffhausen 
to Stuhlingen. 

On the other side, the Austrian outposts had quitted the banks of the 
Rhine when Lecourbe crossed, drawing towards the advanced line which 
stretched from a point north of Thayngen to Steisslingen (near Stokach 
on the Schaffhausen road) ; Giulay’s brigade, pushed from Neustadt by 
Ste Suzanne’s advance, moved to Bonndorf — ^the troops at Bonndorf to 
Zollhaus — the troops at Zollhaus to Geisingen — ^main body and reserves 
at Geisingen. Kray meant to unite next day at Stokach. 

ird May . — The French right wing moved on Stokach in two columns, 
with two brigades on its left in the Aach valley, connecting it with 
the reserve which moved on Engen. St Oyr to the left of Engen ex- 
tending towards Zollhaus. 

Lecourbe, with about 20,000 attacked and enveloped the division on 
the left of the Austrian line, about 9000 strong, driving it through stotachto 
Stokach, with great loss, on the roads of Mosskirch and Memmingen. I2. 
Immense magazines were taken in Stokach. 

While this passed on his left, Kray arrived with his main body at The armies 
Euuen. The right of the Austrian advanced line near Thayngen was concentrating 

^ T ■, towards the 

driven in on Engen by the superior weight of the reserve and the brigades threatened 

in the Aach valley. Kray had now about 45,000 men in position from point. 

Engen to Zollhaus. The French attacked the position before Engen, 

while St Cyr engaged the troops at Zollhaus. The battle was severe’ 

and well contested, and was not decided at nightfalL But the news from 

Stokach alarmed Kray for his communications, which the capture of 

Mosskirch by Lecourbe would sever, and he retreated. 
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AuErtimns lose 
one line of 
commtmica' 
tion b7 
Stokach. 


4:th Covered by Ms rear-guard Kray withdrew his troops on 

Tuttlingen, liptingen, Mosskirch. A strong position existed in front of 
the road Tuttlingen-Mosskirch, behind which the army withdrew to 
Mosskirch. 

Starray was on the march for Hechingen. 

Elienmayer was moving to join Kray by the left bank of the Danube. 

This day Moreau reinforced his right, 

Eeserve on the Engen-Stokach road. 

St Cyr at Geisingen. 

Ste Suzanne at Donaueschingen. 

Uh May . — ^Bjray with about 40,000 men took position at Mosskirch. 
The remains of his left, beaten at Stokach, had joined him, but his right 
at Tuttlingen was stiU distant, and Eenmayer and Starray were still 
beyond the Danube. 

The French reserve and right (50,000) attacked Kray, who, driven from 
Mosskirch, retired towards Sigmaringen. Anxious for the safety of his 
right, which had been left at Tuttlingen, he halted, and throwing forward 
the right of his line, drove the French from the road Tuttlingen-Moss- 
kirch, thus reopening communications with his right and with Giulay's 
brigade, which latter joined him. With his right thus reinforced by 
these new troops, he attacked the left flank of Moreau and attempted 
to seize the Stokach road, but he was himself outflanked by one of the 
rear divisions, and withdrew to another position behind MosskircL 

This battle was indecisive and the losses equal ; but St Cyr (who had 
been called towards Liptingen, to be near Moreau, and to hinder the 
junction of Kienmayer) was now approaching the main army ; and Ste 
Suzanne, who entered Donaueschingen on the 4th, came into line on St 
Cyr's left towards Geisingen ; therefore Kray resumed his retreat. He 
passed the Danube on a line of which Sigmaringen was the centre. 

Uh ifay.— Kienmayer joined Kray at Sigmaringen, and the Austrian 
army moved towards Eietlingen. 

^th May. Austrians to Biberach, This movement, deviating from their 

object, TJhn, was probably made in order to evacuate the magazines at 
Biberach and Memmingen. 

Moreau continued to manoeuvre by his right— not to cut the enemy 
from Ulm, wMch he could not now prevent them from reaching, but 
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to divide them from Munich and from Eeuss’s army in Switzer- 
land. 

Here the campaign ceases to exemplify the particular condition which 
it was selected to illustrate. For the French front, which up to the 
battle of Mosskirch had been perpendicular to the roads leading back 
to Schaffhausen, was now, as it faced the Danube, parallel to the road 
Biberach-Stokach-Schaffhausen. Hence, not being covered by a river (as 
the Austrian line to its base was by the Danube, as soon as the army 
reached Ulm), Moreau's communications were even more exposed than 
Eray’s, 


COMMENTS. 

The effect of the angular base of the French is visible on the disposi- 
tions of the Austrians even before the campaign commenced. Had the 
French only possessed the straight Rhine frontier up to Basle, as for- 
merly, Kray, under no particular apprehensions for his left flank, might 
have posted his main body and reserves at points whence they could 
with equal facility have reinforced any of the detached bodies guarding 
the defiles on whom an attack might have been made ; but, as the case 
really stood, he was obliged to dispose his main body and reserves far 
away to his left rear on the line Villingen-Donaueschingen-Stokach, in 
order to be ready to meet an attack on that side, which, if unopposed, 
would sever his communications. 

The plans of campaign of Napoleon and of Moreau had this in com- 
mon, that both aimed at the communications of the Austrians by an 
advance from the extreme point of the angular base ; but in the mode 
of effecting the common object they differed materially, and the difference 
was the result of the individual characters of the projectors. When 
Napoleon's glance was once fixed on the point where decisive success 
lay, the obstacles in his way lost, in his mind, much of their importance, 
and were viewed merely as difficult steps to his object. Hence, though 
he neglected no provision nor precaution which prudence and experience 
could suggest for overcoming them, yet he never allowed them to assume 
an importance sufficient to deprive his plan of campaign of its fullest 
significance. Disregarding, therefore, the fact that he must throw his 
army entire at one point across a great river which was observed by the 
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enemy, he looked only to the great results that must flow from the 
advance of that army, concentrated, upon the vital point of an enemy 
whose forces would still be in greater or less degree dispersed. 

Moreau, cautious and forecasting by nature, saw in his mind*s eye the 
Austrian army assembled opposite Schaffhausen to oppose his passage — 
bafiSing the whole plan. All his precautions, therefore, were framed to 
obviate the danger of crossing in face of the enemy. Only one corps 
was to cross at Schafihausen — another, the reserve, was to cross at ]3asle 
to cover the passage ; this entailed the movement of a third through the 
mountains to cover the long flank march of the reserve along the river ; 
and a fourth was to make a false attack in order to detain the Austrian 
troops in the defiles as long as possible, and prevent them from reinforcing 
the left. 


The great objection urged against this combination is the long flank 
march of the reserve between the mountains and the river; but this 
appears to dimin i sh on an inspection of the map, for no road traverses 
the Black Forest leading into the space between Basle and Waldshufc by 
which a large Austrian force could move with artillery so as seriously 
to menace the French. Any attempt against them which the country 
admitted of would probably be checked by St Cyr, who would also flanlc, 
at St Blatien, any attempted movement on Waldshut. It was sufficiently 
certain, therefore, that the reserve would make good its march on 
Schaffhausen, would cover the passage there, and would be ready to 
move forward in conjunction with the right. 

The advantages to be expected were by no means so decisive as would 
foUow the successful execution of Napoleon’s plan. For only two corps 
would be ready at once to operate on the decisive point, and their subse- 
quent movements must he hampered by the necessity of waiting for the 
centre and left. Whereas Napoleon would have assembled the whole 
amy ready to fight with a superiority, and a victory would at once open 
e way into the valley of the Danube. And, granting that the Ehine 

<iesire better than that Kray 
without Starray should be forced to give battle in a flank position to the 
wnole French army. 

rtf probable that Ifapoleon’s plan would have miscarried in the hands 
oieau; but looking at other achievements of Bonaparte,— his descent 
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on the Austrian rear in Italy a few weeks later — ^his decisive march to 
the Danube in 1805 on the other side of the present theatre — and his 
march to the Saal, already described, — ^it is not to be denied that, executed 
by himself, the design might have fulfilled all his expectations. 

The false attacks of Ste Suzanne and St Cyr had the eflfect not only of 
detaining Kienmayer’s 16,000 men in the defiles, but of causing Kray to 
move thither 6000 or 7000 additional troops. But they had no influence 
in detaining Starray, who was already so distant on the right that it would 
be impossible for him in any case to join Kray in time for the first opera- 
tions. We find, then, that at first 49,000 French were employed in de- 
taining less than half their number; and when St Cyr had joined the 
reserve, still Ste Suzanne did not probably neutralise a greater number 
of the enemy than his own corps. The detached operations of Ste 
Suzanne appear, therefore, dangerous and fruitless. 

On the 28th April, Kray might have divined the real design of Moreau. 
He must have known that Ste Suzanne had repassed the river ; that St 
Cyr was in the mountains ; that the reserve had driven in his outposts on 
the Upper Rhine ; and he should have learnt from Eeuss that Lecourbe- 
was moving on Schaffhausen. Putting these pieces of information 
together, the design against his left was apparent. He might have met 
it in two ways: he might have fallen on St Cyr with his reinforced 
right, thus utilising the troops which he had falsely moved in that direc- 
tion ; or he might have concentrated his army between Engen and Stokach 
before the French left wing could have joined the other corps, — ready to 
give battle with his whole force, and closing the space between the lake 
and the Danube by which Moreau desired to penetrate. That he made 
no counter-attack on St Cyr might be owing to the difficulties of the 
country ; or it may be a confirmation of what has been already asserted 
in a former chapter — that a general, threatened in his communications, 
thinks of protecting them rather than of making a counter-attack on his 
adversary. But the second plan — the concentration on the left — ^was 
quite practicable ; and had it been executed, Moreau, mmus Ste Suzanne, 
advancing on Engen, would have met Elray, miims Starray. And as Star- 
ray’s absence was owing to distance, and not to Moreau’s precautions, the 
French general’s combination was a failure, inasmuch as it deprived him 
of the support of his left without any corresponding advantage. 
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Ab matters actually happened, Kray, not interpreting events rightly, 
neglected to call in Kienmayer, and was outnumbered on the 3rd May, 
not on his centre or right, where he fought a drawn battle, but on the 
vital point — namely, his left, where Lecourbe easily defeated the inferior 
force opposed to him. In order to turn the situation to the fullest account 
on this day, Moreau should have borne in mind that the important busi- 
ness was to reinforce and push forward his own right, for the object of 
the campaign was to cut Elray from TJlm. Instead, therefore, of drawing 
troops, as he did, from right to left, the reverse of that process would 
have been more consonant with the general design. St Oyr should have 
been weakened to send troops to the reserve, the reserve should have 
despatched troops to the right, and St Cyr, instead of being seriously 
engaged on a point where nothing decisive could be effected, should have 
been kept back, and restricted to the task of covering the communications 
with Schaffhausen against a counter-attack. Kray, dislodged by the 
advance of Lecourbe, would have been forced to retreat without a battle, 
and ought to have been anticipated at Mosskirch, when he would have 
been in great danger of being cut off from Ulm. As it was, he made good 
his retreat ; and having gained Mosskirch, while the French centre and 
left were still westward in the Forest, he was secure of reaching TTlm. 

In this campaign, then, is exemplified the use of an angular base in 
causing the enemy to form front to a flank. Kray was obliged at Mor- 
eau^s approach to front southwards parallel to his communications. Tho 
French front meanwhile completely covered the line to Schaffhausen and 
they advanced securely and confidently, while the Austrians were hasten- 
ing, with doubtful purpose and in straggling array, towards the menaced 
quarter. Though the battle of Engen was indecisive, yet the direction of 
ttie French attack compelled Kray to retreat, and the whole of the Black 
orest was lost to the Austrians, though they had not sustained a defeat. 
It such results followed from the imperfect combination of Moreau, it may 
be imagined how complete would have been the success of KapoWs 
p^an. And by supposing that the French had possessed a fortified bridge 
at Sehaffhausen, by which they could have passed at once to the other 
ba^ with certainty and security, it may be perceived how important an 
in uence may be exercised by the possession of an angular base. 

So far, then, as may be, without reference to Obstacles, the various 
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cases have been enumerated in which an advantage of a certain kind is 
obtained over an enemy by forcing him to form front to a flank. This 
may be the result of manoeuvres between armies which were originally on 
parallel fronts, as was the case in the campaigns of Novara and Sala- 
manca, when the direction of the roads in the theatre enabled one general 
to assail his adversary’s communications without exposing his own. It 
may be the result of a promjot assumption of the initiative, as at Jena, 
where the communications of the offensive army were secured by menac- 
ing the adversary’s ; and in this last example of 1800, the configuration 
of the frontier line was made subservient to the same end. 
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OHAPTEE VI. 

THE CASE OF AIT ARMY PROLONGIKO ITS MOVEMENT AGAINST THE 

enemy's communications by placing ITSELF ACROSS THEM* 

In discussing the operations of Eadetzky in 1849, it was said to be more 
Judicious in that general to adyance as he did upon the road Mortara- 
ISTovara, than to throw himself across the road Novara- Vercelli ; because, 
in the second case, the Sardinian army, being totally intercepted, might 
take the resolution of marching to the Po across the Austrian communi- 
cations with Pavia, and would thus not only extricate itself, but inflict 
some passing injury upon its adversary. But there are cases where a 
general, having succeeded in turning the flank of the opposing line, has 
not been content with compelling the enemy's forces to form front to that 
flank, but has thrown his army across their line of retreat. In two 
notable instances this was done by Napoleon — namely, at Marengo and 
Him — and once by Moreau in 1800 on the Danube, subseq[uent to the 
operations described in the last chapter. 'W^ere these, then, exceptional 
cases? or were the French generals, in operating thus, giving the enemy 
that chance of escape which Eadetzky would, in the case supposed, have 
offered to the Sardinians ? 

As it is impossible that hostile armies can be operating from the same 
base, it follows that an army which throws itself across the communica- 
tions of its adversary cannot directly cover its own. If the two bases are 
parallel, then the army operating thus must make a complete counter- 
march, and must ultimately front its own base, with which it can retain 
communication only by a circuitous route; while the adversary, by a 
flank or oblique movement, can render the interception reciprocal — and 
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taking the most favourable case, namely, that the army thus operating 
starts from a base parallel to its adversary’s line of retreat (as the French 
base from Basle to Lake Constance in 1800), it must, in throwing itself 
across its enemy’s communications, form front to a flanh, and so far 
endanger its own. In that case a great opportunity of improving his 
position is offered to the adversary, since, by traversing, in a retreat 
towards his own base, the line by which the enemy’s army advanced, he 
will probably re-establish his own communications by his flank, while he 
severs the enemy’s, and will thus reverse the position. 

It may happen that the connection of an army with its base is by a 
single road. If the base be a point' only, not a line — as, for instance, a 
harbour where a landing has been effected — this will, most likely, be the 
case. And even when a great army is operating from an extensive base 
the nature of the intermediate country may be such as to force the prin-^ 
cipal routes to meet in some defile which forms the only practicable 
thoroughfare. Had the Allies in 1813 succeeded in their design of See Map 
throwing their army across Napoleon’s rear, west of Leipsic, he would ^ 
have had no alternative but to break through or be ruined. For the 
Harz Mountains on the one side, and the Thuringian Forest on the other, 
had narrowed the channel by which he communicated with France to the 
single road Leipsic-Erfurth-Hanau. 

In general, however, an army thus cut from its base will have two or 
three alternatives. 1st, It may march directly on the opposing force, and 
try to drive it off the line or rout it ; 2nd, It may march to one flank 
across the communications of the enemy ; 3rd, It may attempt by a march 
to the other flank to avoid a collision. And it must be remembered that 
these flank marches entail none of the usual risk, which is, that they 
uncover the communications ; for an army that has lost its communica- 
tions is at any rate free to move in all directions, and cannot well change 
its position for a worse. 

It will generally be very difficult for a commander who aims at his 
adversary’s rear, to know how soon the enemy may be informed of his 
design, and how promptly steps may be taken to frustrate it. He will, 
therefore, when practicable, direct his movement so far to the rear as to 
ensure the interception of the enemy. It is to he presumed that he will, 
on reaching the point aimed at, be ignorant of the movements of the 
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intercepted army, and must either await its approach, or advance to close 
with it. The only certainty he can feel will be that the enemy cannot 
pause or delay, but must act at once as soon as they can concentrate 
their forces. 

On the other hand, the intercepted commander must directly experience 
all the doubt, confusion, and discouragement which follow the loss of 
communications. If he evades the assailing force by marching round its 
outward flank, he must undergo the humiliation of abandoning territory 
without a blow. If he marches straight upon it, a victory may retrieve 
all, but a repulse will be ruin. If he marches upon its communications 
and succeeds in anticipating it there, he may reverse the position. 


CAMPATGN or MARENGO. 


Austrian 

pOBLtionB. 


See also 
Part ii ch. 8. 


Object of 
Napoleon. 




I-vreftto 
IGlany 70. 
iTrea to 

i j' 




(Map No, 6.) 

In May 1800, the Austrian army in Italy, numbering 100,000, under 
General Melas, was engaged in three different operations: 1st, A corps of 

25.000 men under Ott was besieging Genoa ; 2nd, Between the Apennines 
and the sea another corps under Elsnitz was covering the siege from the 
efforts which a French corps, 14,000, under Suchet, was expected to make 
for the relief of the place, and an Austrian success there might be ex- 
pected to transfer the war into French territory ; 3rd, The remainder of 
the army was spread along the foot of the Alps watching the issues from 
the Apennines to the St Gothard. The Austrian lines of communication 
with the base on the Mincio have been already specified (page 72). 

Napoleon s object was to descend into Italy by the St Bernard, with 

35.000 men, drive back the portion of the Austrian line north of the Po 
(about 10,000 strong), and enter Milan, where Moncey’s corps of 15,000, 
which had left Moreau’s army on the 10th May, would join him by the 
St Gothard. If this design could be concealed till he had thrown a 
force across the Po at Piacenza, the Austrian army would he cut from the 
Mincio , and the concentration of their forces which must precede their 
subsequent movements would relieve Genoa and leave Suchet free to 
form a junction with its garrison. 

On the 24th May the head of the main French column issued from 
Ivrea. Here branch the roads to Milan and Turin. Lannes’s division, 
forming the advanced-guard, was pushed along the Turin road. 
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Meanwhile, on the 22nd May, the head of another French column, under 
Thurreau, had shown itself from the Mont Cenis on the Susa road. It Susa to Turin, 
was in reality only 4000 strong, but it might be the advanced-guard of 
the French army; and so the Austrian general judged it to be, while 
he considered Lannes’s division merely as a detachment employed for 
the purpose of making a diversion. On this false calculation he placed 
the greater part of the force of his centre, assembled round Turin, on 
the Susa road, and sent only a division to oppose Lannes on the side 
of Ivrea. 

2&th May , — Lannes drove back the Austrian division and advanced to Feints on 
Chivasso, where he seized boats as if for the passage of the Po. 

the advance 

27i^A — The rest of the French army began the movement from Ivrea Milan. 
towards Milan. 

28^A — Lannes again attacked the Austrian division, and immediately 
afterwards began to move towards the Ticino, on the Pavia road. 

2^th to 30^A — The main French army under Napoleon pushed the 
Austrians from the defensive lines of the Sesia and Ticino. 

22th , — Melas learned the advance on Milan, but believed the Austrians 
on the Ticino under Wukassowitch would check it. 

31s^. — ^He prepared to advance with the troops of the centre (about 
20,000), crossing the Po at Oasale, and cutting the French communica- 
tions at Yercelli, while the same movement would isolate Lannes from 
Napoleon. But on the same day he learned the reverses of Kray on the 
Danube, the retreat of Wukassowitch beyond the Adda, and the arrival 
of the head of Moncey’s column on the Ticino. He therefore felt the Austrians, 
necessity of assembling his forces before attempting to break through the 
formidable array opposed to him on the Ticino, and, suspending the ad- to conoeu- 
vance, gave orders for a concentration round Alessandria. Elsnitz was to trate. 
quit the Var and march on Asti, leaving rear-guards to close the Apen- 
nines against Suchet. The forces covering Turin were to wait there till 
Elsnitz’s column should have reached its destination, in order to protect 
its march from the French on the Mont Cenis, and were then to move on 
Asti also. Ott was to raise the siege of Genoa, and hasten with his corps 
to seize the important point Piacenza and defend the line of the Po. But 
Ott awaited the capitulation then pending. 

2nd June , — Napoleon entered Milan, and there awaited the arrival of 
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Prench stride Moncej’s forces, which, delayed by the difSculties of the route, did not 
Austorian com- assemble on the licino till the 6th. 

nmnications, Jum. — Lannes’s and Victor’s divisions passed the Po at Belgiojoso. 

^th Ju%e , — Lannes and Victor, turning westward, passed Stradella. 
Murat passed near Piacenza, and took the place. 

Duhesme passed at Cremona. 

Meanwhile the movements of the Austrian corps under Elsnitz and Ott 
were these : — 

Zrd JuTis, — ^Elsnitz, executing Melas’s orders of the 31st, was retreating 
on Ormea. 

hih J%ne, — Two of his brigades were cut off by Suchet in the Apen- 
nines. 

Jme. — He reached Ceva with only 8000 of his late force of 18,000 

men. 


Obaoa to 
Torboiu^ 35. 


Tortena to 
Montebello, 

15. 


On the 4th June Genoa capitulated. 

5th md 5th, — Ott, placing a garrison in Genoa, sent a brigade of in- 
fantry towards Piacenza by Bobbio, and marched with the rest of his 
corps on Tortona for Piacenza. 

^ith and Wh , — He reached Tortona. 

Continuing his march on Piacenza, he encountered Lannes and 
Victor at Montebello, was defeated, and driven back upon Alessandria. 

15th, 11th, and 12th , — Napoleon awaited the movements of the enemy 
in the following attitude ; — 

The four divisions of Lannes, Victor, Murat, and Desaix, 28,000, were 
assembled about Casteggio. 

Moncey s force on the other bank of the Po guarded the line of the 
Ticino from any attempt Melas might make to break through. 

The rest of the French army was also on the left bank of the Po em- 
ployed in pushing Wukassowitch back to the Mincio, in blockading the 
garrisons of Austrian forts in Lombardy, and in guarding the communi- 
cations between the Ticino and the St Bernard. 

12th, Melas s army was assembled round Alessandria. 

IZth. Napoleon, impatient to learn the movements of the enemy, 
crossed the Scrivia, pushed his advanced-guard to the Bormida, and de- 
tached Desaix with a division to seek intelligence towards Pivalta. 

m.— The Austrians issued from their bridge-head on the Bormida, and 
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fought the battle of Marengo. The French were at the end of the first 
period of the battle driven back to S. G-iuliano, but the return of Desaix 
from Eivalta changed the fortune of the day, and the Austrians were 
driven in rout over the Bormida, 

15th , — Melas capitulated, abandoning the country and its fortresses as 
far as the Mincio, but saving his troops. For Napoleon, considering that 
Melas's army was yet formidable, and might in another effort succeed in 
breaking through his cordon, permitted them to pass. 

COMMENTS. 

Ivrea is an example of the importance of particular points without 
regard to their capability of defence. The fact that from thence there 
was a road to Milan, whither Napoleon wished to go, and another to 
Turin, whither he desired Melas to heliem that he wished to go, was of 
great moment. For, so long as Lannes threatened Turin, so long was the 
march on Milan screened. 

Thurreau's force, being entirely separated from the main army through- 
out the operations, was useful only as leading the enemy to a false con- 
clusion. But its value in that respect was incalculable- There were 
sufficient Austrian troops round Turin to check Thurreau and crush 
Lannes, thus laying bare the rear of the French army. But the road of 
' the Mont Cenis was both more practicable and more direct than that of 
the St Bernard ; moreover, Thurreau had artillery, and Lannes, at first, had 
not, for his guns had been delayed by the difficulty of passing the Austrian 
fort of Bard. It was but a natural error, therefore, for Melas to believe 
that Thurreau was backed by the whole French army. 

The critical part of Napoleon's movement lay between Ivrea and the 
Ticino. For, during that march, his communications were by the St 
Bernard, and an advance, such as that which Melas intended on the 31st 
May, would have cut off his retreat. But on passing the Ticino, he not 
only gained the addition of Moncey's force, but a new line of retreat, in 
case of need, by the St Gothard. 

Next what he had most to fear was a speedy concentration of the 
Austrians. Against this he might confidently count on the reluctance 
which Melas would naturally feel to withdraw his forces from Genoa and 
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the Vatj whereby the fruits of the whole campaign would be abandoned. 
Moreover^ the time which must elapse between the transmission of orders 
from Turin or Alessandria, and the assemblement of the Austrian corps 
on the Po, could not be less than five or six days. Melas actually ordered 
the concentration on the night of the 31st May. Ott probably received 
the order on the 2nd June.^ Had he obeyed at once he would have reached 
Montebello on the 7th instead of the 9th. On that day Lannes was 
across the Po and moving by Stradella. It was therefore a q[uestion of 
a few hours, whether the Austrians should or should not close the line of 
the Po between Casale and Piacenza against the French, and so secure 
their own retreat. 

This crisis passed, we find ITapoleon dividing his army. One half 
only is on the south of the Po ; most of the remainder is employed in 
guarding the communications. And here is seen the danger of this kind 
of operation. For Melas’s army of 32,000, with superior cavalry and 
artillery, was assembled at Alessandria on the 12th ; on the 14th it might 
have broken through Moncey’s feeble cordon and have reached Milan 
while Napoleon was seeking it on the Bormida. 

There was a special circumstance in this campaign which should have 
.induced Napoleon to bring his whole army to the south bank. For if 
Melas moved through Milan he would leave the country south of the Po 
clear for Napoleon to establish another and better communication with 
France by the south of the Apennines, and, moreover, a junction with 
Suchet would be effected, and the territory which was to be the prize of 
the campaign would be lost to the Austrians. But Napoleon could not 
be satisfied to let the enemy escape even at such a sacrifice of territory, 
and therefore it was that he left the Ticino guarded. But there was 
another alternative open to Melas. He might not only retreat by the 
north of the Po, hut by the road from Alessandria to Genoa ; and he 
actually contemplated the movement, expecting to maintain himself there 
with the aid of the fortress, of the strong position in the Apennines, and 
of the English fleet. The prisoners captured by Lannes at Montebello 
would mform Napoleon that Genoa was now Austrian, and that a retreat 
thither was offered to the foe. Therefore it was that his eager and grasp- 
mg ambition led him to seek a superior enemy in the great plain of 
Marengo, a field altogether favourable to that enemy, who was stronger 

^ Note what a difference the electric telegraph would have made here. 
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in cavalry and artillery ; and therefore it was also that the victory was 
further jeopardised by the detachment of Desaix towards Rivalta. 

Looking at the position of the French army throughout this short 
campaign, it is evident that Napoleon might have been obliged to fight an 
equal enemy in a situation where, in case of defeat, he would have been 
cut off from the St Bernard (which, bad as it was, was the best line of 
retreat he possessed), and must have retired by the St G-othard at the 
sacrifice of his artillery. Such must have been the result had Melas 
sought and defeated him north of the Po, or had he been beaten at 
Marengo. His confidence was justified, not by the excellence of his pre- 
cautions in case of defeat, but by the calculations which assured him that 
his most critical movements would be unmolested. 


CAMPAIGN OF 1805. 

(Maps No. 7 and No. 4.) 

The Austrians wished to dispose their own forces in Germany on the See Map 
defensive while awaiting the junction of the Russian army. 

To this end the Austrian army, nominally commanded by the Arch- 
duke Ferdinand, but really directed by General Mack, and numbering 
84,000, marched through Bavaria to Ulm. Covered in front and on the 
right by the mountains of the Black Forest, Mack probably expected to 
maintain his position against any available French force till the Russians 
should arrive ; and, with Ulm, he would secure the grand primary object 
in all wars between France and Austria in Germany, namely, the posses- 
sion of the valley of the Danube. 

Taking the Austrian base as extending from Egra on the north to Steyer Austrian base 
on the south, the army at Ulm had three main lines of retreat — namely, communi- 

that of Nuremberg north of the Danube; that of Ratisbon along the 
river ; and that of Augsburg-Munich south of the Danube. 

Napoleon's object was to interpose between Mack and the approaching Napoleon’s 
Russian army, and to destroy the Austrians while thus isolated. object. 

His different corps were thus directed from the Rhine on the 26th 
September : — 

The cavalry under Murat, supported by part of Lannes’s corps, entered Feints on the 
the defiles of the Black Forest, pushing through to Freudenstadt, Roth- 
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cover the ad- weU, Neustadt This was to induce Mack to believe that the I’rench 
Tance against -^vould advance in -that direction. 

^ Lannes passed the Ehine at Kehl, and with his main body took post on 
the Stuttgart road to cover the movement of the other corps ; after which 
he moved through Stuttgart on Keresheim. Napoleon with the Guard 

followed Lannes. 


Harcb. of the 

French 

columna* 


Key passed the Ehine at Carlsruhe, 
Soult n Spire, 

EaYout II « Mannheim, 

Marmont h n Mayence, 

Bemadotte, from HanoYer, 

Bavarian corps, n Bavaria, 

Total, 180,000. 


moved on Stuttgart-Heidenheim. 
II Heilhronn-Nordlingen. 

It Neckar-Ela-Oettingen. 

ti Wurzburg-^ 

II Wurzburg* ■ 

fi Wurzburg-^ 


Eichsfcadt. 


The columns of Lannes, Ney, and Sonlt were masked by the cavalry of 
Murat, which skirted the Black Forest, and occupied the deiles leading 
from TJlm to the Stuttgart-Heidenheim road. 

The next movements to the Danube were : — 


French form 
front to the 
Danube. 


Ulm to 


Ihgolstadt, 

77. 


Eight wing, 


Centre, 


Left, 


Ney 

Soult 


{ 

{ 


Lannes 

Murat 

The Guard 

Davout 

Marmont 

Bemadotte 

Bavarians 


} 

} 


on Donauwerth. 

It Neuburg, 

H Ingolstadt. 


Austrians 
dumge front 
to the Danube. 


French cross 
Austrian com- 
munications, 


and dose upon 
ihe enemy. 


’When Mack learned the approach of the French army to the Danube, 
he changed front to the right on that river — left at Ulm, centre at 
Gunzburg, right at Eain. 

&th October . — Soult seized the bridge of Donauwerth. 

^th October . — Murat passed there, forced the Lech and seized Eain. 

The Austrian right (lately the rear-guard), under Kienmayer, fell back 
on Aicha. 

Davout and Marmont issued from Neuburg towards Aicha. 

8th October . — Soult from Donauwerth towards Augsburg. 

Ney up the left bank of the Danube to Dillingen. 

Murat and Lannes moved up the right bank, and at Wertingen de- 
feated an Austrian corps which was marching to support the right. 
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Kienmayer, far outnumbered by the approaching corps, fell back to 
the Isar* 

^th October , — Soult at Augsburg. 

Marmont at Augsburg, 

Davout moved by Aicha. 

Murat at Zumarshausen. 

The Russian army had passed Linz on the Danube 180 miles east of 
Munich. 

Mack now changed front to the right, thus facing his base. 

Eight towards Memmingen. 

Centre between Gunzburg and the Iller. 

Left at Ulm. 

French movements : — 

Bernadotte and Davout on Munich. 

Soult by Landsberg on Memmingen. 

Lannes, Murat, and Marmont, under the Emperor, moved on TJlm by 
the right bank. 


Austrians 
change front 
to the propel 
rear. 


NTey, on the other bank, was reinforced to 40,000. He was ordered, See Map 
1st, To close the roads to the Bohemian frontier ; 2nd, To cover the French 
communications with Wurzburg against an irruption of the Austrians 
from Ulm ; 3rd, To approach and mask Ulm by closing the issues from 
that town on the left bank. At the same time, he was to secure his 
communications with the Emperor by occupying the bridges on the 
Danube as he moved up the bank. 

In order to give coherence to the forces immediately opposing Mack, 
and to leave himself at liberty to move towards the Russians with the 
rest of the army, Napoleon placed the corps of Lannes, Ney, and Murat 
under Murat. That general, misconceiving the situation, and the object 
of his chief, ordered Ney to bring his forces across to the right bank. Ney 
only obeyed so far as to send one division. 

In a council of war the Austrians determined that the Archduke Fer- Austrians 
dinand, with 25,000 men, should open a passage to the base by the route ^ 

Heidenheim-Nordlingen. Mack held Ulm with the rest to protect the 
Archduke’s movement, expecting afterwards to be able to throw himself munications. 
on the other flank into the Tyrol. 

On the day when the Archduke's movement was begun, one of Ney's 
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Elehingen to 
131m, 7. 


French con- 
centrate 
round Ulm, 


Mack capitu- 
lates. 


divisions had passed to the right bank, another had left Gunzbnrg to 
join it; Dupont’s was at Albeek On the 11th October, Dupont, moving 
towards Illm with 7000, met the Austrian corps, and after a long conflict, 
in which he inflicted great losses on his adversary, he fell back on Albeek, 
and thence on Langenau. 

12th Octoler , — ^Napoleon at Augsburg heard of the movement of Ney^s 
corps to the right bank, and directed the following movements : — 

The Guard on Gunzbnrg. 

Marmont on the Iller. 

Lannes opposite Elchingen on the right bank. 

Soult to Memmingen. 

Mack, learning Dupont’s retreat, ordered a corps to pursue him, while 
another moved on Elchingen to close that issue on the flank of the Arch- 
duke’s column against the French. 

IZth Soult captured 5000 men of the Austrian right wing 

in Memmingen ; and an Austrian division which had come from Ulm to 
reinforce that point retired by Kempten to the Tyrol. 

The Austrian corps at Elchingen attacked and burnt the bridge there, 
driving the French to the other bank. 

Ifey rallied his two divisions on the right bank, and prepared to lead 
them back across the river. 

Lannes’s corps was to support Ney. 

Marmont to relieve Lannes, 

Sonlt to Achstetten to close the Biheraeh road (by which Mack might 
gain the Tyrol). 

Dupont, who had quitted Albeek, to return thither. 

lUh October.— Ney having restored the bridge of Elchingen, forced the 
passage, and drove the Austrian corps into "Ulm. 

lUh Ocioifir.— Lannes and Murat passed the bridge of Elchingen. 

Marmont replaced Lannes on the Iller. 

Soult approached Ulm by the Biberach road. 

The Austrian corps which had fought before Albeek was intercepted at 
Neresheim by Dupont and Murat, and capitulated. The Archduke, who 

had joined this corps with 3000 cavalry from Ulm, made good his retreat 
by the Ifuremberg road. 

mh Octdber.—ThQ Austrians in Ulm, 30,000, capitulated. 


i' ■> 
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COMMENTS. 


The line of the Mayne afforded to Napoleon the rectangular base neces- 
sary for securely operating against the Austrian flank or rear. The 
columns advancing from Wurzburg covered the roads on which they moved, 
and those which came from the Rhine, though they were moving to a 
flank, could always, if threatened from TJlm, form on the same front as 
the others, and cover roads which led towards the angle of the Rhine 
and Mayne. Tor instance, Ney found at the successive points of his 
march, namely, Stuttgart, Goppingen, Heidenheim — and Lannes at 
Stuttgart, Schondorf, Aalen, Nordlingen — roads leading directly on 
Mayence or Wurzburg. The whole movement might have been made 
from those two last-named places; but to have assembled the army 
there would have betrayed the design, which was concealed, or rendered 
doubtful, by the approach of the right wing from the Upper Rhine. 

When Mack changed front to the line of the Danube from Ulm to Direction of 


Rain the French army was still entirely beyond his flank. Napoleon*s 
movement had therefore been directed exactly on that part of the Austrian calculated, 
rear where Mack's retreat, had he attempted it, would have been com- 
pletely intercepted. 

So far, then, the operation had been assured. But now the difficulties 
began ; for the Austrians might, on finding themselves intercepted on 
their main line to Ratisbon, retreat either by Augsburg-Munich, south of 
the Danube, thus evading their enemy, or by the line Heidenheim-Nurem- 
berg, crossing his communications.^ It was to guard against both contin- 
gencies that Napoleon now made the change of front to his right, which 
was accomplished on the 9th October, by which the Austrians, with the 
exception of Rienmayer's corps, were completely intercepted. But this 
was not effected without exposing the French communications, which now 
lay in the prolongation of the right flank towards Wurzburg and Mayence. Operations <rf 
The situation is almost the same as that on the Po, when Napoleon 

pared with 

advanced towards Marengo, except that he now possessed a great superi- of isoo. 
ority of force over his adversary. Now, as then, the wings of the army 
were separated by a great river. By a rapid advance he was trying to 
close with his adversary, who, as at Alessandria, was resting on a fortress. 
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Conseqtiences 
if the Austri- 
ans had made 
a concen- 
trated effort 
oa the side of 
Niipeinbei:g. 


Soult’s corps, like Desaix’s, was seeking to cut off his retreat on one flank ; 
Ney’s corps, like Moncey’s, was covering the communications on the other. 
And in the earlier course of the two campaigns a similarity is evident. 
The line of the Mayne corresponds to the frontier of Switzerland, afford- 
ing, with the Ehine, a rectangular base ; the advance from Wurzburg to 
the march of Moneey ; the approach of the right wing towards the Aus- 
trian front, to the feint of Thurreau, but with the difference that Lanue.s 
and Murat were not prevented, as Thurreau was, from joining the main 
body. This circumstance, joined to the excellence of the communications, 
and the complete security of the flank march which had been in the 
former campaign so critical, gave to the later operations a much greater 
degree of certainty, security, and completeness. On the other hand, the 
much greater extent of the Austrian base in Germany than on the Mincio 
rendered the intercepting movements also much more extensive j and, 
powerful as was Napoleon’s army, the effort to bar all the roads by which 
the Austrians could reach their base, had so attenuated his line, that if 
Mack had marched on Albeck with his whole force instead of a single 
corps, he would have broken through the toils. Jomini says of a concen- 
trated retreat on that side by the Austrians, “ This movement was the 
more to be feared, since the enemy, in directing his march on our rear, 
would have seized our parks, our depots, and our means of transport.” 


UJS- ieuu Xlf GEEMANT, 


Austrian 
attack on 
Frenck com- 
munications 


(Maps Ko. 4 and No. 7.) 

The first period of this campaign, which has already furnished an 
sample (Part III. chap v.), ended with the retreat of the Austrians 
mto Ulm, and behind the Danube. Moreau now attempted various man- 
ceuwes to dislodge Kray. On the 20th May he directed the right wing 
on Augsburg and retired the left and centre, drawing them southward 
^y resolved to attack Eichepanse’s corps, which was posted between 

But the enterprise (5th June), badly combined, failed. Eichepanse, rein- 
oree m ime, repulsed the attack, and the Austrians retired into Dim 

hausen, with which he communicated by Memmingen; and his right, 
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moving from Augsburg towards Blenheim, was thrown forward to an ex- 
tent that would have dangerously compromised his communications under 
ordinary circumstances. But all Kray’s attempts against Moreau’s left, 
the vital point, had been defeated. Therefore Kray was restricted to the 
defensive, and Moreau could extend his right without imprudence ; for he 
might assume, after late experience, that the attempts of Kray against his 
left would not succeed. 

To dislodge Kray from the intrenched camp of Ulm, he resolved to UlmtaBlen- 
throw his right over the Danube. He directed it from Augsburg on the 
portion of the river between Lavingen and Blenheim. 

The centre at Gunzburg. 

The left masked the passages from Gunzburg to TJlm, to hinder any 
offensive movement of Kray. 

Eichepanse’s corps was placed at the confluence of the Iller and 
Danube, to cover the French communications through Memmingen to 
Schaffhausen. 

Kray’s army was about Ulm, except the corps of Starray, which was 
spread along the Danube as far as Donauwerth, to observe and prevent 
any enterprise against the communications. 

l^th June. — Starray’s main force was at Lavingen with detachments 
at Gundelfingen and Donauwerth. 

Lecourbe with the French right was opposite Blenheim. 

The Austrians had partially destroyed all the bridges down to Donau- 
werth. 

18 ^A June , — A French attack at Dillingen was repulsed ; also one at 
Leipheim (above Gunzburg) by the French left. But these attempts, 
though unsuccessful, had the effect of deceiving Starray as to the real 
point of attack, and of keeping his troops dispersed. 

Eeconnaissances had proved that the bridges of Kremheim and Blen- 
heim had sufi*ered least, and it was resolved to pass there. 

June , — Two divisions of the French right closed in opposite Blen- 
heim behind a wood. 

Centre moved towards the river. 

Lecourbe’s artillery silenced the Austrian guns in the villages. 

A detachment swam across, followed by others on rafts, and established 
themselves in Elremheim. Sheltered by them, the workmen repaired the 

I 
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Austrian line 
of Ratisl)on 
intercsepted. 


Park — Oreat 
train of car- 
nages intli 
kea^y artil- 
leiy, stores, 
baggage, &c. 


Kray marches 
round Mo- 
reau’s out- 
waxd flank ; 


TJhn to Neres- 
hejm, 35; 

Kschingen to 
Keredieim, 8 ; 


bridge, and four battalions passed to make head in the villages against 
the enemy, till the bridge should be practicable for all arms. The 
divisions passed and captured three Austrian battalions which had come 
up piecemeal from Donauwerth. 

Starray assembled 3000 or 4000 men at Hochstedt. 

Lecourbe, after passing, detached one brigade towards Donauwerth to 
cover his rear, and directed the rest on Hochstedt Starray was driven on 
Dillingen, and, by a second attack, behind the Brenz. 

Moreau passed the centre over during the night ; and the left was to 
join it on the morning of the 20th by Gunzburg if possible, but, if the 
enemy should be too strong there, two divisions were to move on Lavin- 
gen in order to cross with more certainty ; one being left to mask Ulm 
and to keep up communication with Eichepanse, who was then following 
the general movement to the right. 

Kray left 10,000 men in Ulm, and drew his troops together, assembling 
them near Elchingen. 

20^^. — Kray having resolved to march round the enemy's right and so 
recover communications with Eatisbon, sent his park to Aalen for Nord- 
lingen. 

Moreau had moved thus : — 

Lecourbe on the road from Dillingen to Nordlingen, 

Centre on the Brenz. 

Left on Offlngen to pass there, having been unable to pass at Gunzburg. 

The detached division at Leipheim. 

Eichepanse towards Gunzburg. 

Moreau was evidently quite unsuspicious of Kray's design, and had 
posted his troops to receive an attack down the Danube. 

21s^. — Elray marched to Heidenheim. 

Trench right at Dischingen. 

Centre in second line. 

Left — Brenz and Danube. 

22nd . — Kray to Neresheim. 

Moreau sent a reconnaissance to Ueresheim, and discovered the retreat. 

23r^. — Kray on Nordlingen. 

Lecourbe by ETeresheim on K'ordlingen, where he engaged the Austrian 
rear-guard. 
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24:th . — ^Kray remained at !Nordliiigen, and marched in the night to 
Eichstedt, 

— Moreau followed to the Wernitz. 

2&th . — Kray passed the Danube at Neuburg. and recove 

He had thus recovered his communications with Ratisbon and Vienna. 

cations wit 
Ratisbon. 


COMMENTS. 

When the armies fronted each other on the Danube, each was extended 
in the prolongation of the line by which it communicated with its base. 
Yet Moreau ventured to make an offensive movement with his right, or 
outer wing. He had concluded that, the enemy being by former re- 
pulses restricted to the defensive, the reciprocity of the situation no longer 
existed. Eor all the danger of the flank position lies in the risk of the 
adversary attacking the inner flank or wing. If it can be assumed that 
no such attack will be made, there is no more risk in operating from a 
flank position than is involved in the chance of a failure followed by a 
pursuit ; nor need that necessarily entail the loss of communications on 
the part of the defeated portion of the army. Such was the reasoning on 
which Moreau based his operation. 

His mode of executing it was uncommonly bold and hardy. So con- 
fident was he that Kray would make no counter-attempt on the southern 
bank against the Trench communications, after he felt the pressure on 
his own, that all the army, except Richepanse's corps and one other divi- 
sion, were thrown across the Danube, and the road to Schaffhausen was 
left absolutely uncovered. 

Had Kray attempted to retreat by the southern bank to Munich, 
Richepanse and Key’s division would have delayed his march till the 
rest of the army had recrossed. But in the battle which would have 
ensued, each party would have fought with its face to its proper rear. 

All Moreau’s operations on the left bank were based on the assumption 
that Kray would come directly down the Dillingen road to break through. 
In that case his dispositions for obtaining the support of his other corps 
were extremely good. 

Kray evaded both alternatives of action by marching round the outer 


I 
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flank of the adyersar7. Had Moreau extended his right to provide against 
such a movement, he would have weakened his line beyond what he was 
willing to venture. We have seen that Napoleon never hesitated in such 
a case to throw for the whole stake ; but the different modes of action 
are due to the difference in the characters of the two generals. Expecting 
Eray to attack in the valley of the Danube, Moreau would have thought 
it foolhardy to extend towards the Neresheim road. 

By marching his park through Aalen, Kray freed the direct line to 
Nordlingen from Heidenheim of impediments ; and at the same time the 
army, moving by that line, completely covered at Neresheim the march 
of the park. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

GENERAL CONCLUSIONS PROM THE FOREGOING EXAMPLES. 

The operations which have been described supply certain grounds for 
judging the merits of any enterprise against an enemy’s communications. 

First, we learn that it is not sufficient to seize any point in the enemy’s 
rear. The choice of this point is very important. 

When armies are manoeuvring near each other, and the operations are Direction to 
restricted to a narrow space, as in Eadetzky’s campaign, the assailant can t)e pursued by 

an army that 

determine with certainty the small area within which he will come in a,imB at its 
contact with the enemy, and he can so direct his march as, at the same adversary'a 
time, to intercept and to close with him. When the Sardinians retreated 
from Vigevano, the Austrian general might feel assured that he would 
find them between Novara and Vercelli. 

But when the turning movement is begun at a distance of several 
marches from the enemy, no such exact calculation can be made ; and if 
the movement were directed straight on the position of the hostile army, 
the latter might, by a single march to the rear, evade the blow. 

On the other hand, if the movement be directed against a point of the 
communications far to the rear, the assailant, on reaching it, must not 
only spread his forces over a space great in proportion to his distance 
from the hostile army, in order to close the lines which radiate from that 
army to its base, but must, by the obliquity of his march, leave a long 
line of communication open to a counter-stroke. The necessity of secrecy 
will generally prevent the assailant from making reconnaissances until 
the desired point is reached, and being therefore almost in the dark as to 
the adversary’s movements, he cannot concentrate his army on any par- 
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ticular line with the certainty of meeting the shock there. Meanwhile 
the pressure on the communications will have informed tlie enemy of the 
general direction of the movement, which ho may take steps to frustrate 
by moving in mass in a direction whore there is no adequate hjrce to 
oppose him. 

As an example of the impolicy of aiming a stroke too far to the enemy's 
rear, Hood's operations against Sherman's communications in 1804 are 
notable. When the Federal general began his march from Atlanta to the 
Georgian coast, Hood was operating against the communications on the 
Tennessee river, 200 miles off, Sherman's march was thus loft unmolested ; 
whereas had the Confederates, while menacing his communications, re- 
mained near enough to be aware of his movements, they might have fol- 
lowed and harassed the march through Georgia. 

To give the greatest effect to such an operation, the movement should 
be directed not more them a mccrch or two in the rear of the rcarmoat *point 
which it is calculated the enemy can reach hj the time it is completed, 
giving him credit for obtaining early intelligence and of retreating with 
promptitude when his resolution is formed, but also taking into account 
the motives which may induce him to delay to form that resolution. 
Nec^tyof Having reached the point aimed at, it is essential not to await the 
enemy, but to close upon him with all possible celerity. This will not 
army. Only relieve the assailant from uncertainty, and give him the power of 
operating to the best advantage in any case that may occur, but will, by 
narrowing the arc on which his front is extended, increase his means of 
concentration, and also enable Mm to secure his own communications 
against an effort of the intercepted army to break through* Thus, when 
Napoleon had drawn his forces close around Him, his right under Ney 
covered the roads to Wurzburg from Mack ; whereas when he first crossed 
the Danube at Donauwerth, his right wing, in order to protect to an 
equal degree the communications with Wurzburg and bar Mack's, retreat, 
must have extended from Donauwerth to Nordlingen — an extension which 
<560, 18. would have so weakened it that the Austrian army could not have been 
effectually opposed there. The difficulties of the French were in propor- 
tion to the extent of the space they must occupy between the river and 
the Ulm-Nuremberg road. 

When part only of the enemy's army is intercepted, it will be better to 
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close on the intercepted portion than to follow the other. We shall see 
an example of this hereafter in the campaign of 1814, when Napoleon 
turned from Champaubert on Montmirail. 

Since to assail an adversary’s communications is to challenge him to The intercept* 
immediate battle, the force which performs the movement must be pro- fore® 

not be inferior 

portioned to the audacity of the step. An inferior force may menace its the enemy 
enemy’s rear, as Sir John Moore’s army menaced Napoleon’s line from unless imme- 
Madrid to France ; or a corps may inflict for a time great damage on an 
adversary’s army by interrupting convoys and destroying roads and sup- 
plies ; but unless it have a retreat open, it will probably suffer heavily 
for its presumption. Thus, when the Allies in 1813 were defeated before 
Dresden, Napoleon sent Vandamme’s corps up the Elbe to intercept the 
retreat of their columns in rear of the Saxon mountains ; but the French 
force, throwing itself across the path of the retiring army, was enveloped 
and destroyed. In the same campaign, Wrede’s corps, trying to cut 
Napoleon off from France after the defeat of Leipsic, was swept aside at 
Hanau without effecting any part of its purpose. An inferior force so 
engaged must therefore compensate for its weakness by extraordinary 
advantages of position, or must be certain of immediate and powerful 
support, such as a close pursuit, by a co-operating force, on the rear of 
the coming foe, or an advance upon his flank by the main army. In 
any other case it is imperative that the intercepting force should be 
strong enough to engage on good terms wherever it may encounter the 
enemy. 

The operation of throwing an army across an enemy’s lines of retreat. Comparative 
as Napoleon did, is, in appearance, much more decisive and effectual advantages of 
than that of operating on a front parallel to those lines, as Eadetzky did. ^om^e^L- 
But it is so chiefly in appearance. The troops, spread over a great space, terception, 
cannot be strong enough at any point to resist the attack of the enemy in 
mass. Their front being parallel to their own line of communication with 
the base, a lost battle would be as disastrous to them as to the adversary. 

On the other hand, by retaining a front parallel to the enemy’s com- 
munications, the assailant covers his own, and therefore preserves a 
relative advantage in case of battle^ while, if the intercepted army 
seeks to evade an engagement by using a still enclosed line of retreat, it 
ought to be anticipated on that line and brought to action, for the assail- 
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ant will almost certainly be nearer to some point of that line than the 
enemy. For instance, had Napoleon, in 1805, halted on the Danube 
instead of crossing it, his whole army would have been assembled in the 
space between the river and the Ulm-Nuremberg road. It would thus 
have been ready to confront Mack there ; it would have closed the main 
line of Austrian communication, that of Katisbon ; and had the enemy 
sought to escape from Ulm by Munich, the French from Ingolstadt and 
Neuhurg might have arrived there in half the time. 

In general, then, the better course would be for the assailant, on 
attaining the point of the communications aimed at, to move rapidly 
along them till close to the opposing army, and then to manoeuvre so 
as to force that army to form front to a flank. It will thus be com- 
pelled to engage at the greatest relative disadvantage if it determines 
to fight, and if it escapes by a line still open, the territory it liad 
occupied will he gained without a blow. 

The commander of an army that feels the grasp of a formidable enemy 

on its communications is not in a position which admits of pause or 

deliberation. His first step must be to concentrate his forces ; till that is 

effected he can only attempt to retreat under penalty of sacrificing all the 

troops that have not joined him, and the more extended his front the 

greater will be his danger. But if the concentration be accomplished 

while the enemy is yet at a distance, his hope of safety must lie in 

the promptitude of his movements. Whatever course he resolves on, 

whether to break through the cordon or to evade it, it is indispensable 

that he should operate with his army entire. To divide his forces for 

any purpose will he to play the adversary’s game. And the best course 

will generally be to strike boldly at the communications of the enemy, 

for a success there may retrieve the campaign. Had Melas moved 

promptly to the Ticino he might have been in Milan on the 14th June, 

while Napoleon was seeking him on the Bormida. And Mack might 

have recovered his base without loss of credit had he struck with his 

whole army towards^ Nuremberg. Still, meet it as he will, a sustained 

movement against his communications by superior forces must cause a 

general to lose ground in the theatre, and to abandon his enterprises! 
though he save his army. 
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OPEEATIONS ILLUSTEATING- THE EELATIONS BETWEEN 
THE FEONTS OF OPPOSING AEMIES, WITHOUT 
SPECIAL EEFEEENCE TO THE COMMUNI- 
CATIONS WITH THE BASES. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE MANNER IN WHICH PART OP AN ARMY MAY HOLD IN CHECK 
OR RETARD A SUPERIOR FORCE OF THE ENEMY DURING AN 
OPERATION : THIS MATTER BEING NECESSARY TO THE DISCUS- 
SION OF THE GENERAL SUBJECT STATED ABOVE. 

It has been already said that in very few countries can a large body of 
troops move in order of battle, even for a short march. It must of neces- 
sity, even when moving in the expectation of an immediate engagement, 
form lengthened columns on the roads. "When in this formation, only 
the heads of the columns can be deployed for immediate action ; and to 
bring the array from the order of march to the order of battle is a work 
of timA Therefore it may, in most countries, be checked for a short The march of 
ti-mA by a force, deployed in order of battle, only a little superior to the * 
heads of the advancing columns. And the uses to be made of this cir- ^ -very in- 
cumstance are manifold; it is not too much to say that, rightly employed, ferior force, 
it is the most effective weapon in the military armoury ; but only one or 
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two modes of applying it need be adverted to, for the better understand- 
ing of this part of the subject. 

If a body of troops were to remain drawn up to oppose the advance of 
a superior force, on a plain, where the whole formation was visible, the 
attempt would be futile and disastrous. The enemy would at once attack 
with superior force, and compel a costly retreat under penalty of rout or 
destruction. But skilfully disposed, in a good position, across the path 
of an adversary advancing in an ordinarily broken and dif&cult country, 
the risk is greatly reduced. If the armies have been manoeuvring near 
each other, with numbers and positions constantly changing, and plans 
and combinations only to be guessed at, the leader who comes on such 
an obstacle in his path cannot, at first, know the amount of force which 
bars his way sufficiently well to begin an immediate battle. He will 
generally pause, reconnoitre, and feel his way ; and will defer a general 
attack till he shall be ready to deploy a force sufficient to render him 
confident of success. 

In the meanwhile the commander of the smaller force must watch 
carefully the dispositions of his adversary, and combine, in an unusual 
degree, resolution with prudence. For if he were to engage the whole 
of his troops throughout the extent of their front, it would be out of his 
power to withdraw when the adversary had deployed a superior force, 
and he would be outflanked and heavily defeated. On the other hand, if 
he were to give way before the enemy had made a considerable deploy- 
ment, the advance which it was his business to check would not be 


retarded. He must occupy his ground to the last moment possible 

without committing himself to a general action, and must then effect an 

orderly retreat. At the first opportunity offered by the ground he must 

repeat the manoeuvre. Lleanwhile the adversary will have again formed 

order of march, and, on approaching him, must once more form for 

battle,— with more or less promptitude in proportion to the confidence 

he may feel that the obstructing force is still inferior to him. In this 

way the day's march, which, if unopposed, might have stretched to twenty 

miles, may he reduced to six or three ; and time may thus be gained for 

employing to decisive advantage the rest of that army which uses the 
retarding force^ 

“One secret of retiring,” says Marmont, “is to move off the -army 
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betimes, leaving a strong rear-guard, which, delays to march as long as 
possible without compromising itself, and to take a defensible position 
at such a distance that the enemy cannot arrive till three hours before 
sunset. Whatever his ardour for the combat, he will then not have time 
to make the necessary dispositions.” 


EXAMPLE OP A FORCE RETARDING THE ADVANCE OF A SUPERIOR ENEMY. 

(Map No. 10.) 

In 1815 Zieten's corps occupied the line of the Sambre, covering the 
road from Charleroi to Brussels ; and when Napoleon advanced, it was 
the business of Zieten to oppose the progress of the French until Blucher 
and Wellington could concentrate their forces behind him. 

The French columns advanced to the Sambre at three points, namely — 

Marchienne, Charleroi, and Chatelet. Marchienne 

to Chatelet^ 

Zieten’s 1st brigade was in and around Fontaine I’Eveque ; 6, 

The 2nd in Marchienne, Dampremy, La Roux, Charleroi, Chatelet, and Gilly j 

3rd in Fleurus, Farciennes, Tamines ; 

4th in Moustier-sur-Sambre, nearly to Namur ; 

Reserve Cavalry about Gosselies. 

When the French columns approached the Sambre, and the direction- 
of the movement was apparent, Zieten ordered 

The lst‘ brigade to Gosselies ; 

The 2nd to defend the passages threatened, until the 1st should have traversed its 
rear, and then to retire towards GiUy ; 

3rd and 4th to concentrate as rapidly as possible on Fleurus. Charleroi to 

Fleurus, 9. 

Thus the weight of the advance was opposed by the 2nd brigade, about 
8000 strong. 

The line of the Prussian outposts had extended on a front from Sossoie 
to Thuin on the Sambre. These were driven in about four in the morn- 
ing. The advanced-guard of the left French column attacked the Prus- 
sian outpost in Thuin, and drove it on Marchienne, which was defended 
by a battalion and two guns. The bridge was barricaded and held against The advanoe 
several attacks, after which the defenders, outnumbered, retired through checked. 
Dampremy upon GiUy. In Dampremy was part of a battalion with four 
guns, which also retired upon Gilly, while the battalion from Marchienne 
marched upon Fleurus. 
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A corps of light cavalry, 2500 strong, supported by the Imperial Guard, 
formed the advanced-guard of the French centre column, and drove in the 
Prussian outposts in front of Charleroi, capturing a company in a village 
on the Sambre. The bridge and dyke of Charleroi were defended against 
a first attack, but carried by a second, when the defenders (one battalion) 
retired towards Gilly. By eleven o’clock the French held Charleroi, and 
Eeille’s corps was passing the bridge of Marchienne, 

The passage of the French at these points rendered the situation of the 
1st Prussian brigade, retiring from Fontaine TEveq^ue, extremely critical. 
To facilitate its retreat, Zieten detached a regiment of infantry and a regi- 
ment of cavalry from the 3rd brigade, in reserve at Fleurus, to Gosselies. 
A brigade of the French cavalry corps approached Jumet wlaile the 1st 
brigade was still beyond the Piston, and threatened to cut it off, but was 
attacked and defeated by the Prussian cavalry. The 1st brigade passed the 
Piston, and filed through Gosselies, covered by the detachment from the 3rd. 

The repulsed French brigade was supported by a light cavalry division 
of the Guard and a regiment of infantry, and again advanced on Gosselies, 
in conjunction with one division of Eeille’s corps from Marchienne ; and 
followed the 1st Prussian brigade to Heppignies, where it formed order of 
battle, and drove the head of the French attacking^ column back towards 
Grosselies. The Prussians then retired on Fleurus. 

About two o’clock the 2nd brigade concentrated near Gilly, the right on 

Soleilmont, the left on the Sambre at Chatelet, where a detachment from 

the 3rd corps defended the bridge. The nature of the country concealed 

the extent of the force ; the French generals paused to reconnoitre before 

attacking ; the Emperor himself made a reconnaissance, and ordered an 

attack, the dispositions for which were completed about six o’clock. 

Tl^ie commander of the 2nd brigade, threatened by overwhelming numbers, 

withdrew it to another position in rear, but not without considerable loss 

from the charges of the pursuing cavalry, which, however, was presently 

checked by Prussian horse from the reserve at Fleurus. The 2nd brigade 

then took up a position in front of Lambusart, from whence, after again 

checking the French, it retired, protected by cavalry, to Fleurus. The 

1st brigade reached St Amand about eleven at ' night ; and the whole 

corps (four brigades) was at that hour concentrated between St Amand 
and Ligny. 
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In this way two columns — one, the left, of 45,000, the other, the 
centre, of 64,000 men — were retarded by two brigades, each about 8000 
strong, so that between eleven o’clock in the morning and nightfall they 
only advanced four or five miles. And this was in a country more than 
commonly free from obstacles, and affording no marked advantages for 
defence. 


When an army makes a compulsory retreat after a defeat, it is not in Subject of the 
a condition at once to renew the contest. ‘‘ A beaten army,” says the 
Archduke Charles, "is no longer in the hands of its general.” It no 
longer responds to his appeal. The troops that have been driven from 
the field will be slow to form front for battle — confusion, too, will be 
added to despondency, for regiments will be broken and mixed, artillery 
will be separated from its ammunition, supply- trains will be thrown into 
disorder by the sudden refiux, and the whole machine will be for the 
time disjointed. It is partly to provide for this that generals usually Operation of 
keep part of their reserves out of action, in order to cover the retreat,^ * ^ear-guard. 
The enemy must form columns to pursue — the heads of these may be 
checked, and the pursuit retarded; and time will thus be given to 
restore order, and to take advantage of favourable ground to make 
another stand. 

On the other hand, it is not necessary for the victorious leader to Only part of 
launch his whole army in pursuit. If the enemy’s entire concentrated ^ 
force has been engaged, he will naturally follow, it with his whole army. 

But if he has fought with only a portion of the enemy, and has other 
and better uses than pursuit of it for part of his own forces, he may 
detach a corps to press the rear of the beaten troops. The retreat- 
ing general wiU be unable for some time to ascertain what amount 


pursue. 


^ The proper use of reserves in battle is chiefly a tactical question, and discussion of it 
would be out of place here. Bub the student must nob suppose that the primary object in 
retaining reserves is to cover possible retreat. On the contrary, it is to have the power of 
turning the scale at the crisis of the fight by throwing in fresh troops. Perhaps the most 
difficult of all decisions a general can be called on to make lies in this — whether, when the 
battle seems inclining against him, he should throw in every man in a supreme effort to 
attain success, or decide to resign himself, for the time, to failure, and use his reserves to 
enable him to make an orderly retreat. Napoleon’s principle was to play for the whole stake, 
and though it ruined him at Waterloo, it had won for him before that many a critical fight. 
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of force is pursuing — for all he knows, the whole of the army that has 
just beaten him may be on his track ; he is compelled, perhaps, to pass 
by positions which he might, indeed, with the troops in hand, hold 
against the real pursuing force, but which he could not venture to 
occupy with the chance of being again attacked by the whole weight 
of the enemy. And if at last he does rally his corps and turn on the 
pursuer, the latter must at once take up the part of a retiring force, 
whose business it is to retard the enemy, and will fall back upon the 
main army, which, in the meantime, should have found time to effect 
its purpose. 

As a rear-guard is seldom more than a fifth or sixth of the total force, 
especially if it be formed entirely of the troops of the reserve, it follows 
that the pursuing force, in order to press confidently on the rear-guard, 
attacking boldly, and augmenting the disorder, need not be more than a 
third of the beaten army. Thus two-thirds of the victorious force (sup- 
posing it to have been eg^ual to its adversary at first) will be disposable 
elsewhere. 

The chance of the defeated general resuming the offensive will then 

depend partly on the nature of the defeat he sustained in the field, partly 

on the conduct of his rear-guard. But it may depend still more on what 

the main body of the enemy, operating elsewhere, may be able in the 

meantime to effect. If the defeated general fought the action with only 

part of an army, and is driven by his retreat more and more apart from 

the rest, his first endeavour will be to effect a reunion ; and if he finds 

that the other portion of the army has also been defeated, he will feel 

that the first object of the leaders of both parts must be to recombine the 

broken host, by anticipating the victor in arriving at some possible point 
of junction. 

Let us assume, then, that part of an army may occ.w^ a superior force 
of the enemy, wlule the remainder strikes a blow elsewhere ; that a 
beaten army may be pursued for a time by an inferior force ; and that 

the course taken by parts of an army which have been separately defeated 
Will be to retreat in order to recombine. 
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CHAPTER IL 

THE EFFECT OF INTERPOSING- AN ARMY BETWEEN THE PARTS 

OF AN enemy's EXTENDED FRONT. 

It has been shown in former examples that operations against the com- 
munications of an enemy with his base, however decisive, are only prac- 
ticable, except with corresponding risk, under certain geographical con- 
ditions. If these do not exist, such enterprises can only be undertaken 
under penalty of a reciprocal exposure of the communications of the 
assailant. Eegard for these will generally induce commanders, unless 
unusually confident in themselves and their army, to seek safer methods 
of obtaining an advantage; and opportunities must be sought in the 
relations which the fronts of the hostile armies bear to each other at 
different junctures of the campaign. 

There are various reasons, as has been already explained, why an army 
should, and generally does, operate on a front more extended than its line 
of battle. Thus in the Jena campaign, Napoleon’s front from Saalfeld to 
Plauen extended 50 miles; the Prussians from Jena to Gotha, and thence 
towards Hildburghausen, were still more dispersed ; and when the armies 
were assembled in presence of each other, the parts at Naumburg and 
Jena were separated by an interval of 20 miles. When, in 1805, Napo- 
leon marched round Ulm, there were wide gaps between his columns ; 
and, in fact, the case where great armies move for any distance on a front 
as contracted as their line of battle is comparatively rare. Under such 
circumstances opportunities must occur, amid the shiftings of the hostile 
bodies, for pushing into the intervals of an enemy’s front and separating 
its parts ; the front of a great army in motion being marked by a line 
passing through the heads of advancing columns. 
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CAMPAIGN OF 1796 IN ITALY. 

(Map No. 6.) 

At the outset, the Western and Southern faces of the mountains of 
North Italy marked the fronts of the opposing armies, the French on the 
one side, the Sardinians and Austrians in alliance on the other. 

On the Western face, armies of about 20,000 men (the French being 
under Kellermann) on each side occupied and neutralised each other dur- 
ing the active operations which took place on the Southern side of the 
theatre. An English fleet on the coast restricted the French to the land. 

The part of the French army which Napoleon commanded, known as 
the Army of Italy, was extended along the mountains parallel to the 
coast between Nice and Genoa, Four gaps pierce this chain, leading from 

the strip of coast-line into Piedmont, On the left is the pass of Tenda 

next that of Ormea — ^then the defile opposite Savona — and lastly the 
Bochetta pass, in which lies the road from Genoa to Alessandria. 

The republic of Genoa was considered neutral territory, but, threatened 
by the French, was occupied by the Austrians. 

On Napoleon’s left, two of his divisions, together 7000 strong, held the 
pass of Tenda, 

Next, Serrurier s division (7000) was in and beyond Ormea, possessing 
therefore the issue of the mountain-chain, - 

The division of Augereau (8000) was at Mont San Giacomo, from 

whence there is a hill-path along the Northern slope communicating with 
the road of Oadibona, 

The division of Massena (8000) was at Oadibona, 

Kie division of La Harpe (8000) at Savona, one of its brigades, Cer- 
voni’s, being at Voltri. 

The conunnnications of the French vrith France were hy the road 
through Savona to Nice. 

The ann 7 immediately opposed to Napoleon was under the Austrian 

general Beaulieu. It consisted of 20,000 Sardinian troops and 30,000 
Austrians. 

The Sardinians under Colli had their headquarters at Ceva, and extended 
from the valley of Coni on the right to Millesimo on the left. 
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The right wing of the Austrians, or centre of the Allied army, under Millesimo to 
Argenteau, was at Sassello. SasseUo, 20. 

The left wing at Ovada and Voltaggio was under the immediate com- Saaaeiio to 
mand of the general-in-chief, Beaulieu. Voltaggio, 25 

The base of the Sardinians was Turin, with which they communicated Bases and 
by Alba, Fossano, and Cherasco. commum^- 

The ultimate base of the Austrians in Italy was the Mincio, with Allies, 
which they communicated by the lines — 


Acqui-Casale-Milan 
Acqui-Alessandria-Pavia ; 

Noyi-Tortona- Piacenza ; 

and, intermediately, their object was to cover Lombardy. 

The issues of the mountain barrier into Piedmont at Tenda and Ormea 
were in possession of the French. At the Savona pass works were con- 
structed by the French, but there were no obstacles on the Austrian. side. 

The Austrians held the Bochetta pass; and the fortifications of Coni, 

Mondovi, and Ceva, held by the Sardinians, closed the principal valleys. 

The French army guarding the passes leading on its communications 
was necessarily greatly extended ; but was nevertheless collected on the 
different points already mentioned. The Austro- Sardinians, occupying an 
eq[ually extended front, were much more disseminated along that front ; 
for numerous ridges shoot out from the main chain, which frequently 
subdivide, and the valleys lie between them. As these ridges are mostly 
much easier of passage than the main chain, the French, descending from 
any of their passes, could from one valley pass to another. Therefore 
the Austrians, pursuing the system common at that time, sought to guard 
all the avenues by occupying all ; and thus their forces were greatly sub- 
divided and separated from each other by the intervening ridges, while 
the French had the Nice-Genoa road (the Corniche) by which to com- 
municate. The numbers of the Austro-Sardinians in the field were 
diminished by the garrisons of the fortresses in Piedmont, and were 
probably about equal to those of the French. 

Napoleon’s plan was to continue to hold the passes of Tenda and Ormea, French plan 
but to draw together the divisions of Augereau, Massena, and La Harpe, 
for an attack upon the centre of the Allies, and to push in between 
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Beaulieu and Colli. This design was greatly favoured by an offensive 
movement which Beaulieu commenced, very opportunely for Napoleon. 

The Austrian general, on finding that La Harpe's right was extended to 
Voltri, conceived that the attack was about to be made on his left against 
the line G-enoa-Novi. Therefore he resolved to meet this by moving his 
left wing on Yoltri to attack in front; while his centre, under Argenteau, 
from Sassello, was to advance upon Savona, and enclose all the French 
eastward of that point, cutting them from Nice, and from their left wing 
at Ormea and Tenda. 

The path opposite Savona is double. One path comes from Sassello, the 
other from Cairo ; and the Monte Legino stands between them. On the 
topmost ridge of that hill, works had been constructed and occupied by 
the French to close the road from Sassello. 

IQfh April . — The Austrians moved thus : Argenteau, with 10,000 men 
from Sassello, by Montenotte towards Savona; Beaulieu, with 11 battal- 
ions, in two columns, one by the Bochetta pass, one over the mountains, to 
Yoltri, where the head of the first column attacked the brigade of Cervoni, 

Cervoni held his ground for the day, and "at nightfall retired to a 
position in rear. 


Voltri to 
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French con- 
centrate. 


Wth April. — Argenteau, resuming his advance, was stopped by the 
works in the pass occupied by 1200 men. He attacked them unsuccess- 
fully all day, and at night bivouacked in front of them, detaching a bat- 
talion to cover his rear in the valley he had come by. 

Beaulieu, still advancing, again attacked Cervoni, but without driving 
him from his position. 

During the night, Cervoni, retiring from before Beaulieu, joined La 
Harpe, whose whole division, marcliing to the Monte Legino, drew up 
behind the works there, facing Argenteau. 

Massena from Cadibona was directed into the Cairo valley ; then he 

was to cross the ridge into the Sassello valley, and was then (apparently 

by the same path by which Argenteau had advanced) to attack the 
Austrian fiiank and rear. 

Augereau from San Giacomo was to move on Cairo, and push back the 
Sardinians there, so as to prevent them from reinforcing Argenteau : this 
done, he was to turn towards Massena. 

12th April. ^La Harpe in front, Massena in rear, attacked Argenteau 
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whose force was entirely broken and dispersed, the remnants rallying at 
Dego. 

La Harpe was directed to move first on Sassello, to drive back any troops 
there, and then to cross the ridge to a point between Cairo and Dego. 

Massena’s division, after the action, was pushed into the valley, occu- 
pying it from Cairo to the heights looking on Millesimo. 

Augereau, from the Cairo valley, crossed the ridge to Millesimo, 

Serrurier made false attacks from Garessio to occupy Colli. 

Beaulieu advanced again ; but encountering no enemy, and hearing the 
cannonade in the hills, halted for information. 

IZth April, — Augereau’s division, and the brigades of Massena on the 
ridge, enveloped the Sardinians at Millesimo. 

Beaulieu learnt what had befallen Argenteau. He turned back his 
own columns, and ordered such of the Austrian troops as were then 
north of the Apennines to concentrate on Dego. 

\Wh April , — La Harpe joined Massena’s right, and together they drove 
the Austro-Sardinians at Dego (4 battalions) upon Acqui, defeating also, 
next day, four other battalions, directed by Beaulieu upon Dego. 

Augereau mastered the ridge between the valleys of Millesimo and of 
Ceva. 

Serrurier established communications with Augereau. 

Beaulieu changed the point of concentration to Acqui. 

Colli concentrated the Sardinians in the intrenched camp of Ceva. 

15^^ to 22nd April, — Napoleon, posted on the principal spurs of the Apen- 
nines, had now interposed his division between the widely- separated wings 
of the Allies. He resolved to throw his weight against the Sardinians. 

He posted La Harpe at San Benedetto, where he might watch Beaulieu, 
and at once prevent an offensive movement against Napoleon's rear, or 
anticipate the Austrians at some point, such as Alba, should they seek to 
join the Sardinians. And to cover his communications with Savona, he 
left a brigade at Cairo. 

Augereau then joined Serrurier before Ceva. 

Massena crossed the ridge into the valley of the Tanaro below Ceva. 

Colli retired to a position before Mondovi. 

The Sardinian general, after repulsing an attack, retired to Mondovi. 
Pursued and driven thence, he retreated to Bossano. 
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The French communications with Nice were now established by the 
line Ceva-Ormea. 

2Zrd April — Colli made overtures of peace on the part of the Sardinian 
Government. Napoleon, while treating, continued to advance. 

24^A April — Beaulieu, with the design of joining Colli, moved from 
Acqui by Nkza towards Alba. 

25 if A April — Colli retreated to Carignano. 

Seirurier occupied Fossano. 

Massena occupied Cherasco. 

Augereau occupied Alba. 

Communications were established with Tenda, and the divisions there 

^ * 

were ordered to invest Coni. 

IZth April — The French united on Alba, and Napoleon resumed his 
advance on Turin. 

Tlth and 28^A Ai^ril — The Sardinians concluded a separate peace, 
giving up the fortresses of Alessandria, Torbona, and Coni, and the citadel 
of Ceva, to the French, who obtained the line of the Mont Oenis for their 
communication with France in subsequent operations; and Napoleon 
now directed his army against Beaulieu, who fell back across the Po, 
at Valenza, 


COMMENTS. 

The instructions given by the Directory to Bonaparte impressed on 
him that the most immediate interest of the French Government should 
be to direct its principal efforts against the army and territories of the 
Austrians in Lombardy.*’ They go on to say, — “It is easy to perceive 
that every military movement against the Piedmontese or their territory 
is in some way indifferent to the Austrians, who, as was shown in the 
last campaign, trouble themselves very little about the disasters of their 
allies, and who in moments of danger, far from seeking effectually to 
protect them, immediately separate from them and occupy themselves 
only with covering the country which belongs to them, and which fur- 
nishes them abundantly with the resources of which they stand in need.” 

There was, therefore, political as well as military reason for striking at 
the centre and separating the Allies. But, having separated them, Bona- 
paite wisely departed from the instructions of the Directory, in turning 
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with his main force against the Sardinians; for, in compelling them to 
make peace, he secured the communications with France through Pied- 
mont, which were necessary for a sustained campaign against the Austrians 
in Lombardy. 

In the first movements, the extension of the Austrian line was greatly 
increased by the march of their left from Voltaggio to Voltri. While 
Beaulieu and Argenteau were thus separating, the French forces imme- 
diately opposed to them were concentrating against the centre. 

Massena at Cadibona might, on the night of the 11th April, have Massena'a 
readily joined La Harpe in directly opposing the Austrians in the Sassello- 

Tng.roh i 

Savona route. But by defeating them there by a front attack they would 
be merely driven back on Sassello. It was always a characteristic of 
Napoleon to direct his troops where their action would be most effective. 

As Argenteau had already been stopped by the garrison of the works on 
the Monte Legino, it was certain that when La Harpe’s whole division 
had come to the support of that garrison, the defence of the pass was 
amply secured. Therefore Massena was directed by the western path, on 
the Austrian flank and rear. 

Upon the defeat of Argenteau at Montenotte, Beaulieu was compelled Austrian 
to pause. For though he was prepared to attack the French in front of 

moYomBiit 

him, yet it was on the assumption that Argenteau would co-operate by disconcerted, 
an attack on their flank or rear ; and this was only possible on condition 
that the French should be concentrating towards Voltri. Therefore, 
when Beaulieu found they had retired from that point, he knew that they 
must be either beyond the reach of Argenteau by retreating westward 
beyond Savona, in which case he would presently be apprised of it by 
the advanced-guard of his colleague issuing from the pass — or that they 
had concentrated for an attack on Argenteau, in which case he might, if 
he should advance, find himself single-handed in the presence of a vic- 
torious enemy, as would indeed have been the case. Therefore, as soon ‘ 
as he was certified of disaster to his colleague, he hastened to recover 
his communications with Lombardy, which he might else find to be 
endangered. 

Upon the defeat of Colli at Millesimo and his retreat to Ceva, the mass Wbythe 
of the French was interposed between the wings of the Allies. Deduct- ^^ 7 * 

ing losses on both sides, Napoleon's four divisions (Serrurier being in 
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line on the 14th April) numbered about 30,000 — while Beaulieu had only 
about 20,000 at Acqui, and Colli about 15,000 at Ceva. Therefore, unless 
they could concert a simultaneous attack, either allied force, if it assumed 
the offensive, might, and probably would, find itself opposed by superior 
numbers. The only course then was a joint retreat with a view to 
reunion — and this was what La Harpe at San Benedetto was meant to 
discover and to retard or prevent. 

Speaking of the evacuation of the strong position before IMondovi by 
Coin, Jomini says, — “His only aim was to gain time for the arrival of 
the army of Beaulieu ; if he were to engage in an unequal conflict he ran 
the risk of a serious disaster and of being ruined : a methodical retreat 
executed in time, seemed to lead most surely to his end.” This remark 
shows very clearly what must be the object of that portion of a divided 
army on which the enemy throws his weight— namely, to make a retreat 
which, while it is so slow as to secure the arrival of the other portion of 
the army at the point of reunion, is also sufiBciently prompt to avoid the 
risk of a general action with a superior force. Whether Colli, in this 

case, rightly estimated the strength of the position which he abandoned, 
is not to the present purpose. 

It IS not enough to pierce and divide the enemy’s army ; the advantage 
thus gained must be promptly followed up, or a subsequent reunion of 
the parts may nullify all the previous operations. Thus, while Bonaparte 
was held in cheek by the position of CoUi before Mondovi, once unsuc- 
cessfully assailed, we learn that he called his generals to a council of war. 

“ Convinced that the army would be lost,” says Jomini, “ if the enemy had 
time to recover, they decided unanimously for a second attack, notwith- 
standmg the fatigue and discouragement of the troops.” That is to say 
the first stroke must be followed up by successive blows on one or both 
sides, which shaU, at once, keep the enemy asunder, and destroy his force. 

1 Beaulieu reached Acqui, on the 

, for him to move behind the Tanaro to the aid of his ally, who was 

not dnven from Mondovi till the 22nd. But it is probable that, besides 
the indisposition to help his ally adverted to in the instructions of the 
Directory already quoted, he felt hampered by the fact that in thus 
opemtmg parallel to his communications with his base on the Mincio, he 
would be dangerously exposing them. This fact-that the Allies when 
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separated had divergent lines of communication and of retreat, and that 
their movements were influenced by the circumstance — is to be noted. 

When Napoleon was advancing on the line Ceva-Eossano, the whole 
of the Sardinian forces — namely, those opposing Kellermann and those 
opposing Napoleon — were interposed between the two French commanders. 
It was therefore possible to repeat against Napoleon the game of combi- 
nation which he had just played against Beaulieu. A small containing 
force might have been left before Kellermann, and the remainder com- 
bined against Napoleon. It was to guard against such a contingency 
that Bonaparte, on the 25th, from Fossano pressed the commander of the 
right of Kellermann’s army to issue from the Alps towards him. But, 
besides the want of military skill to perceive and execute this, it is also 
to be observed, first, that, even when thus combined, the Sardinians 
would have been inferior to Napoleon in numbers — ^having been only 
equal to his single army at the outset ; and, secondly, that the distance 
from Mont Cenis to Turin is so short that Kellermann, unless strongly 
opposed, might reach it in a single march and enclose their armies while 
he seized their capital. They were influenced by the same reasons which 
caused Mr Lincoln to spoil McClellan's combination in 1862. The Federal 
general wanted to combine McDowell's forces from Fredericksburg, where 
they covered Washington, with his own, at Hanover Court-House, inter- 
posing between Johnstone at Eichmond and Jackson in the Shenandoah 
Yalley, and concentrating for an attack on the former. But the Northern 
President, fearing to leave the capital uncovered, retained McDowell, and 
McClellan, left unsupported, was defeated. 

Lastly, it is to be noted, that when an army is extended over a space 
beyond its strength, the most fatal way of attacking it is on the centre. 
Had Napoleon executed the design which Beaulieu attributed to him of 
advancing through the Bochetta pass to turn the Austrian left, however 
successful might have been his first attacks, they could only have ensured 
that which it was his aim to prevent — namely, the concentration of the 
enemy. 

CAMPAIGN OF ECKMUHL (1809). 

(Maps No. 7 and No. 6.) 

The maintenance of the war with France by the English in Portugal 
seemed to afford Austria an opportunity of effacing the results of Ulm 
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and Austerlitz, and of breaking the power of Kapoleon. So menacing 
was the aspect of the great German power, that the French Emperor, 
abandoning the pursuit of Sir John Moore’s army to Soult, had returned 
to France to prepare for the anticipated campaign. 

Early in the year the Austrian armies were behind their frontier lines 
of the Bohemian mountains and the river Inn ; and most of the French 
forces were on their own side of the Ehine. But when war was imminent, 
the Austrians, leaving 60,000 men under Bellegarde in Bohemia, assembled 
most of the troops which they had ready for the field, south of the Danube, 
on the frontier of Bavaria. On the other hand, the Confederation of the 
Ellin by which compact the German territories along that river were 
open to Napoleon, gave him free access to the Danube. "When the war 
began, the troops already assembled within the immediate sphere of ope- 
rations were as follows ; — 

The Austrian corps on the Inn were those of 
Hohenzollern, 

Rosenberg, 

Archduke Louis, 

EiUer, 

Lichtenstein, 

Kienmayer, Total, 140,000. 

Bellegarde, who was to operate north of the Danube, debouching from 


Pilsea and Saatz towards Amberg, 60,000. Behind these, 

great bodies 

of militia covered Vienna. 



Napoleon's corps 

were thus distributed : — 


Bavarians . 

• 


on the Isar . • • • . 

30,000 

Davout . • 

• 

• 

Ratisbon 

50,000 

Oudiuot . • 

• 

» 

Augsburg 

30,000 

Massena , . 

• 


Ulm 

30,000 

Wurtembergers , 

• 

• 

on march for Ingolstadt , , * 

12,000 

Reserve cavaJiy , 

• 

ft 

Ingolstadt ..... 

15,000 




Total 

167,000 

Behind the front of 

the French, the roads of Germany were covered 


with columns marching from the Ehine, including the Imperial Guard, 
and with the reserves of the German allies of France. 

Napoleon, based on the Ehine and Mayne, had for communications any 
or all of the roads leading from the Danube, between Ulm and Eatisbon, 
to Wurzburg, or to the fortresses on the Ehine. Those mainly relied on, 
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as most secure, were probably the roads from Strasburg, Mannheim, and 
Mayence to Ulm. 

The Archduke Charles had for immediate lines of supply those of Austrian base 
Steyer-Braunau and Linz-Passau. If he should operate north of the a-ud communi- 
river, he must of course rely on the northern portion of his base, Bud- 
weiS'Theresienstedt. 

Napoleon's object was Vienna ; but as the Austrians took the initia- 
tive, his plan must depend on the opportunities which their movements 
might offer. 

The Archduke’s design was to pass the Inn, push the Bavarians from Austrian plan, 
the Isar, and, crossing the Danube between Donauwerth and Eatisbon, 
cut Davout from the French army, and form a junction with Bellegarde 
on the northern bank. 

IQth to l&th ApriL — The Austrians crossed the Inn thus;— 


} 


at Braunau ; 


HiUer 

Archduke Louis 
Kienmayer 
HohenzoUem, below Braunau ; 
Bosenberg 
Lichtenstein 


} 


at Scharding ; 


and reaching the Isar on the 15 th, forced the passage thus, on the 16th 


at Landshut. 


Hiller at Moosburg. 

Archduke Louis \ 
HohenzoUem / 

Rosenberg at Dingolfing. 
Reserves in rear of the centre. 


Moosburg to 
Dingolfing, 


28. 


On the right a brigade (5000) moved on Straubing. 

On the left 10,000 from Wasserburg towards Munich. 

The Bavarians, at Landshut, attacked in front and turned on both 
flanks, fell back to the Danube behind the Abens, between Neustadt and 
Kelheim, where they were reinforced by 12,000 Wurtembergers. 

Vlth AprU , — The Austrians moved thus : — 


Boiler 

Louis 

HohenzoUem 

Lichtenstein 

Kienmayer 

Rosenberg 



4 


from Moosburg to Mainburg. 

Landshut towards Xeustadt. 

Landshut towards Kelheim, 

Dingolfing by Eckmuhl towards Eatisbon. 


Austrians 
approuich the 
Danube. 

Moosburg to 
Mainburg, 14. 
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Bellegarde was to draw down on Davout’s rear, 

Trench movements : — 

Massena moved from TJlm to Augsburg, and took command of the 
right wing. 

ITapoleon arrived at Donauwerth from Paris, and ordered the following 
movements of concentration on the centre : — 

Bight wing — Augsburg to Pfaffenhofen. 

Left wing — Batisbon to Abensberg, 


18^^, — Austrian front — 



^ Hiller • Mainburg. 

Left 

1 \ towards Abensberg, 

L Kienmayer J ® 

Centre ■ 

f Hohenzollem \ ^ , 

1 Lichtenstein / 

Bight 

Eosenberg— Langquaid, 


French movements : — 

Massena from Augsburg towards Pfaffenhofen 
Davout to the right bank at Batisbon. 

19jfA — ^Austrian movements 


Hiller to Siegenburg. 

Cei^re ^ j towards Batisbon, 

Bight wmg ) 

French movements : — 

Davout placed a regiment in Eatisbon, and left the highroad along the 
Danube free for his baggage and trains. His infantry divisions marched 
in two columns, each of two divisions, one by Tengen, the other by Saal- 
haupt, by country roads, from whence they were to gain by cross-roads the 
highroad to Abensberg by Feking. His cavalry protected the movement 
by advancing on the road Eatisbon-Eckmnhl, and then following, through 
Dingling, the general direction on Abensberg. 

At the same time the Archduke’s columns were moving from Rohr by 

Hansen and Tengen, and from Langquaid by Schneidart and Saalhaupt, 
towards Eatisbon. 

The inner flanks of the hostile columns necessarily encountered ; and 
they sidled round each other, fighting principally with the rearmost 
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divisions, while the leading troops continued their advance. Davont^s 
two leading divisions made good their communications with Abensherg by 
Feking, and the other two held Tengen. The Austrian march on Eatisbon Austrian 
was stopped, and the Archduke remained facing the French front. 

2Qth April , — French movements : — 

Davout with half his corps to hold Tengen. 

The other half under Lannes on Rohr. 

Bavarians on Arnhofen. 

Wurtemhergers between Lannes and the Bavarians. 

Massena from Pfaffenhofen on Landshut by Freising and Moosburg, 

The result of the attacks against the Austrian left wing which fol- Pfaffenhofen 
lowed this last combination was, that the French reached Eottenburg — to Landshut, 
the Austrians were driven through Pfaftenhausen — and continued their 
retreat in the night upon Landshut. 

21st April— 

sue the beaten 

Part of the Bavarians by Pfaffenhausen 
Lannes by Eottenburg 
Massena by Moosburg 


} 


on Landshut, 


wmg. 


right wing 
halts. 

Combination 
against Aus- 
trian left 
wing. 

Abensberg to 
Eohr, 7. 


where they drove the Austrian left wing across the Isar. 

The Austrian right wing took post across the Eckmuhl road, backed 
on Eatisbon, facing Landshut, 

Bellegarde took Eatisbon. 


French movements : — 

Davout from Tengen to Paring and Schierling. 

Part of the Bavarians and cavalry from Rottenburg to join Davout. 


French re- 
tarding force 
interposes. 


22nd April — Bellegarde sent Kollowrath's division of the Bohemian 
army through Eatisbon to join the Archduke, who, leaving his left at 
Eckmuhl, attempted to throw his right to Abach, so as to issue from Eckmuhl to 
thence on the Erench rear. Abach, 9, 

On the French side, Bessiferes with two divisions of infantry to pursue 
the beaten Austrian left wing from Landshut by Braunau. Two divisions 
moved between the Isar and Danube as a reserve. 

Massena from Landshut, Lannes, and the cavalry joined the French Comhiuation 
forces towards Eckmuhl, and the left of the Archduke’s immediate forces 
was attacked and defeated in the battle of Eckmuhl. 
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for a second blow. This successful, the consequent retreat widened the 
gap in the Austrian front. 

On the 20th, Massena being beyond the sphere of action, the sum 
total of the armies actually in presence of each other was greatly in 
favour of the Austrians by about 140,000 to 110,000. Yet Napoleon 
was superior to the force immediately opposed to him by about 80,000 
to 70,000. And without Massena, he could still, after detaching 20,000 
in pursuit on Landshut, have made the force on Davout's side next day 
superior to the Archduke's. Thus we get something like an approximate 
idea of the actual equivalent in force of the advantage possessed by the 
army whose action is concentric over that which is divided. 

All these advantages were on the 18th within reach of the Archduke. 
If, instead of marching from Eohr on Eatisbon, he had moved on Kel- 
heim, for a grand attack along a front extending from thence to Abens- 
berg, he would have brought a greatly preponderating force against the 
French ; and if, as was to be expected, they were driven over the river, he 
would have turned with his mass on Davout approaching from Eatisbon, 
and pushed him back on the lower Danube. 

These operations of 1796 and 1809 also proved how powerful an influ- 
ence is exercised upon commanders of parts of armies by uncertainty as 
to what is passing elsewhere. So long as there is constant communica- 
tion between the supreme directing authority and his dispersed subordin- 
ate leaders, so long may a coherent impulse be given to all the portions 
of an army. But when the intervention of a hostile force destroys this 
communication, the action of every part is checked. Combined action is 
the aim of a commander-in-chief, and combination is impossible when 
concert is destroyed. Nor is the apprehension which paralyses a com- 
mander who is thus separated from his colleague the result merely of 
uncertainty. For had Beaulieu from Voltri, or the Archduke from 
Tengen, advanced boldly on the enemy, each would have encountered a 
victorious and superior army. It would seem, therefore, that, under such 
circumstances, the only prudent course is to eifect a reunion with the 
utmost promptitude, and that the advantages of the concentric position 
of the interposing army are substantial, and are only augmented, not 
altogether caused, by the moral effect of the situation. 

There is one especial point of difference between Napoleon’s operation 
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of 1809 and that of 1796. In the first case the containing force (Da- 
vout's) was left i% front of the Austrian wing. In the second case the 
containing force (Cervoni's) was altogether withdrawn^ and joined to the 
divisions which attacked on the side of Montenotte. It may be asked, 
why was not Davout withdrawn like Cervoni ? or why was not Cervoni 
kept in front of the enemy like Davout? Very useful questions to 
consider. 

The answer is, that the sole use of the containing force is to prevent a Different 
reunion of the enemy’s parts. If it is not necessary to this purpose, it will 
be better employed at the point of attack. Had the Archduke Charles conSning^ 
suddenly resolved, on the evening after the action of Tengen, to retrace force, 
his steps and rejoin the left wing, he might, if unopposed, have effected 
the concentration, and would have had, on the field of Abensberg, a great 
preponderance of numbers over the united forces of Napoleon and Da- 
vout. It was to prevent this that Davout was left in front of him. But 
had Beaulieu suddenly resolved, on the night of the 11th or morning 
of the 12th, to rejoin Argenteau, he could only have done so by retiring 
again through the passes and making a circuit round the other side of 
the mountains which separated them. But, long before he could make 
this circuit, the action at Monte Legino must be decided ; and if he did 
make the attempt, Cervoni was powerless to prevent it, for he could not 
interpose — ^he could only follow Beaulieu. Therefore Napoleon rightly 
drew Cervoni towards that point where the action of his force would be 
most decisively important. We may therefore assume, that when dis- 
tance alone will prevent the separated wing of the enemy from joining the 
other j loefore that other may he atta/tked and defeated, the containing force 
should he withdrawn to the point of attack, unless it is required to cover 
the communications. 

To sum up the effects of a successful operation of this kind, it appears — 

1st, That either part of the separated army which stands to fight may (j^neral de- 
find itself exposed to the blows of the full force of the antagonist, minus auctions, 
a detachment left to contain the other part ; as is seen by the examples 
of Millesimo, Ceva, and Eckmuhl, 

2nd, That by alternating such blows, the assailant may continue both 
to weaken his antagonist and to interpose between the parts. 

3rd, That as the commander of a separated part of an army will be 
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playing the enemy's game if he stands to fight, his best course will be 
retreat for reunion; and that this will be best effected by taking ad- 
vantage of every position to retard the enemy on both lines. 

4th, That a commander who perceives an opportunity for separating 
the enemy, and overwhelming a portion of his force, need not generally 
be solicitous to cover his own communications during the operation, since 
the enemy will be in no condition to assail them. 

Lastly, It is necessary to remark that the force which aims at separating 
the parts of an -enemy should be so superior to either part singly, as to 
preserve a mperiority after detaching a force in pursuit of the portion 
first defeated; and that if the attacking force does not fulfil this con- 
dition, it will have no right to expect success. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE CASE OE INDEPENDENT AGAINST COMBINED LINES OE OPEB- 

ATION. — CAMPAIGN OP 1796 IN GERMANY. 

(Map No. 7.) 

Having investigated the consequences which follow when parts of an 
army are separated and driven asunder, we come to the apparently 
different case of two armies allied, or of the same nation, which, when 
about to act against the common enemy, voluntarily separate, and operate 
against him by independent paths, and without concert. 

The campaign of 1796 in Germany, besides illustrating this matter, has 
other advantages ; for it took place in the same theatre as those of 1800, 

1805, and 1809, which have already been discussed; and it is very use- 
ful to read in succession several campaigns which have been enacted in 
the same region, since we thus become aware both of the fixed value of 
certain points, and of the various methods by which different generals 
with various means and under diverse circumstances will operate for the 
same end. Everywhere glimpses are opened of new relations between 
different features of the ground, till at last we may be said thoroughly to 
know the theatre of war ; that is, to understand all its conditions under 
every aspect, and to be able to deal with any problem it can offer. 

The Austrians and French confronted each other at the outset on the HostSlefrcuta, 
Ehine, from Basle to Dusseldorf. 

That portion of the Ehine formed the base of the French when they French base, 
entered Germany. 

The base of the Austrians, as in other campaigns in this theatre, was Austrian base, 
the Enns river as far as the Danube — beyond the Danube, the mountains 
and the Moldau. 

L 
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one base to 
the other. 


Two roads nnite tlie extremities of the hostile basis ; namely — 

1. Old Brisach-Meminiiigcn-tjaTulHbcrg-TVtinnch-Braunau-Stoyer. 

2. Maycnce-Egra-TheroHienstcdt. 

In the centre there is a third great road, by — 

CarlBruhe-Mamheim-Hoilbronn-Nurombcrg-Auiborg-Klafcfeiu, to Budweis. 


And several roads lead from the Khino upon Ulm, thence by Jlonauwerth, 
Ingolstadt, to Eatisbon; from whence there are communications with 
both parts of the Austrian base. 

The plain of the Ehine valley, straightened by the hills of the Elack 
f Forest, begins to widen a little below Ikislo till it reaches a breadth on 
Pftssag^ ow that bank of ten to fifteen miles. The best passages over the river are 
t e Rhine. Huningen, Brisach, Strasburg, Selz (opposite Eastadt), Lautorbourg, 
Germersheim (opposite Philipsburg), Spire, Mannlioiin, Worms, Mayence. 
There are others between Strasburg and Spiro, but th(jy have the same 
issues. 


Before the active campaign commenced, two gemjrals on (iacb side 
faced each other on tlie Ehine. The Austrian army of the Upper Ehine 
from Basle to Mannheim was commanded by Marshal Wurmser, to whom 
* was opposed Moreau. The army of the Archduke Charles extended from 
below Mannheim to the Sieg river (near Cologne), to which was opposed 
the army of the Sambre-and-Meuse under Jourdan, The advantage in 
numbers disposable for the field was at the outset on the side of the 
Austrians, especially in cavalry. 


Means of pas- 
sage by fflther 
party. 


Knsffc object 
of tile French. 

I 


The French possessed only one fortified bridge, that of UusHseldurf. 
The Austrians had one at Mayence, another at Mannheim. Elsewhere, if 
either party wished to cross, they must force a passage or throw bridges. 

The Austrians had intended to assume the offensive, advancing towards 
the Moselle. But the successes of Uapoleon in Italy had their influence 
in this other theatre. Early in June, Wurmse^, with 25,000 men, was 
detached to aid Beaulieu; and after this diminution of strength, the 
offensive plan was no longer practicable. 

The French Directory, anxious to transfer the burthen of the war to 
Germany, ordered their generals to cross the Ehine. The first combina- 
tion of the French had for its object to secure the passage of the river for 
Moreau's army. 
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J ourdan, throwing part of his force across at Dusseldorf, pressed back 
the Austrian right; and the right bank down to Neuwied being thus 
opened, he crossed there with his main force, and pushed the Austrian 
force north of the Lahn, back upon that rirer. 

This movement was meant to draw the Archduke from Mayence ; and 
it had the desired effect. Leaving 20,000 men in the intrenched camp 
there, he marched with the remainder of his army to the Lahn and 
turned Jourdan’^s left flank. The French general thus threatened, finding 
that the object of his advance was gained, retired beyond the river. — 

(19th to 21st June.) 

The thin Austrian cordon from Basle to Mannheim, weakened by the 
draft for Italy, and deprived of the support of the part of the ALTch- 
duke’s army withdrawn from Mayence, now invited an attack. Moreau, Mannheim to 
after making (20th June) a false attack with his centre and left on the 
works covering Mannheim, marched 12,000 men up the Ehine, under 
pretence of aiding Bonaparte in Italy. Near Strasburg they were joined 
by 18,000 of the right wing marching down the river; and the whole, Moreau passes 
under the orders of Desaix, passed above Kehl, by flying bridges and Rhine* 
boats, on the 23rd and 24th June. 

The Austrian left wing of the army of the Upper Ehine above Kehl 
was cut off by this movement, and assembled about Friburg. 

The mass of the centre was between Eastadt and Mannheim. 

The right was marching from Mannheim to join the centre. 

The Archduke, with a portion of the other army, began his march from 
the Lahn to reinforce the Army of the Upper Ehine, when he heard of 
Moreau’s passage, 26th June. 

Pending his arrival, the position was this — 

The Austrian left wing was at Haalach. Austrian 

A detachment under Stein guarded the Kinzig valley. positions. 

A detachment under Starray the Rench valley. 

The defiles to the Danube thus closed, Latour, who commanded in the 

i 

Archduke’s absence, awaited his arrival behind the Murg, 

Moreau, after pushing the scattered Austrians back into the defiles, French 
waited in the Ehine valley, posted from the Kinzig to the Murg, till the 
remainder of his centre and left from Mannheim should cross. A divi- 
sion of the right wing, under Laborde, was still on the French bank, from 
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General AuB' 
trian plan. 


EVankfort to 

Pforzheim, 

100 . 


Brisach to Basle. It was opposed by a small Austrian corps; and 
throughout the advance into Germany, those corps neutralised each other 
on the side of the Tyrol, and may be left out of the general account. 

On the 10th July, the Archduke having then come up, Moreau attacked 
him at Malsoh ; and having defeated his immediate left in the mountains, 
the Austrians retired on Pforzheim. 

It was at Pforzheim that the Archduke determined on liis general plan. 
His first object was to regain the Danube, for he had great magazines 
about TJlm, and he was desirous of recovering communications with 
his left wing, under General Prblich, then retreating on a separate line 
through the Forest, followed by Moreau’s right wing, under General 
Ferine, The Danube gained, his next object may be best expressed in 
his own words: “To dispute the ground foot by foot, without accept- 
ing battle; to profit by the first opportunity to reunite his divided troops; 
and to cast himself with superior, or at any rate equal, forces on one of 
the two armies of the enemy.” 

The “ divided troops ” he alludes to are not merely his main body and 
left wing. He had left, of his own original command, about 30,000 
infantry and 15,000 cavalry, under General Wartensleben, to oppose 
Jour dan in the northern portion of the theatre. The French general, 
considerably superior in numbers, had recrossed the Rhine, and pushed 
, Wartensleben back across the Lahn and Mayne; and then, with his 
army considerably diminished by detachments to a corps under Marceau, 
left to besiege or mask Austrian garrisons in places on the Rhine, he 
continued to drive the enemy opposed to him along the course of the 
Mayne. 

The historians of the war have left the numbers on both sides at differ- 
ent junctures in hopeless confusion; so that, taking any statement of 
them at the outset as a basis, it is impossible to reconcile subsequent 
accounts. The armies on both sides were probably reinforced frequently 
from the interior of their respective states ; and both were greatly dimin- 
ished — ^the Austrians to garrison places on the Rhine, the French to invest 
them, and to cover their own points of passage. 

It is doubtful whether the French armies, after the first combination 
for securing the passage of Moreau had succeeded, were guided by axiy 
definite concerted plan beyond the continual advance on both lines against 


» I 
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the Austrian armies. Some writers ascribe to them a comprehensive 
design of uniting the two armies of the Ehine and the army of Italy 
upon the Inn, for a combined advance on Yienna, But the accomplish- 
ment of .this was dependent on the progressive advance of each of the 
three armies against all resistance, across a large portion of the theatre ; 
and a check to any one would destroy the combination. However this General 
may be, the French generals in Germany appear to have been instructed French plans, 
to operate against the outward flanks of the Austrian armies : that is, 

Jourdan was to turn Wartensleben’s right, and so press him out of the 
theatre; Moreau on attaining the Danube was to operate between the 
river and the Tyrol, so as to be ready to combine with the army of Italy. 

At any rate, this was the course followed, and the Archduke's design 
of combining his forces for an attack on one army was thereby greatly 
favoured. 

Wartensleben’s orders (he being inferior to Jourdan by 14,000) were 
to contest all practicable ground, retiring as slowly as possible, so as to 
afford opportunities for the projected junction, 

12>th to l^th July . — ^Wartensleben evacuating Frankfort retired upon ivankfortto 
Wurzburg. Wurzburg, 

The Archduke retired from Pforzheim across the ITeckar to Cannstadt 
and Esslingen. 

18th July. — Moreau’s centre on Stuttgait — his left on the line of the 
Austrian retreat. 

The Archduke’s retreat on Ulm was now secure. But his army was 
enfeebled by two causes; 1st, by the garrisons he had thrown into 
Mayence, Ehrenbreitstein, Konigstein, Mannheim, Philipsburg — in all, 

30,000 men ; 2nd, by the defection of the contingents of Saxony, Suabia, 
and Baden, which states withdrew their forces when their territories were 
uncovered by the retreat of the Austrians. His numbers were thus 
reduced to — 

24,000 infantry — 11,000 cavalry, Numbers of 

Against 45,000 infantry — 5,000 cavalry ; the hostile 

forces. 

not counting the respective wings of the two armies operating in the 
Black Forest, where the French had also a superiority. 

Eesuming his retreat, he fell back to a position where he covered the Aalen to 
road Aalen- Wurzburg, by which a junction with Wartensleben might ^^^bnrg, 80. 
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be effected. But on the 26th, when he took position there, this junc- 
tion was no longer practicable, since Wartensleben had retired from 
Wurzburg, followed by Jourdan, on the 22nd. The Archduke had there- 
fore no longer any reason for retaining his strong position in the defiles 

fact, he had good reason to hasten his retreat. For there was still 

hope of effecting the desired junction by Ingolstadt or by Eatisbon ; but 
if he were to linger too long, Wartensleben might be driven quite out 
of the theatre, when nothing would be left for the Archduke but to fall 
back to Enns or Budweis. Therefore he recommenced his retreat through 
the defiles on the north bank of the Danube, till his left rested on the 
river between Gunzburg and Dillingen, and his line stretched thence 
by Heidenheim, Neresheim, towards Nordlingen; and he destroyed all 
the bridges on the Danube between Ulm and Donauwerth, except that 
above Gunzburg, left to facilitate his junction with the left wing, thpn 
near him on the south bank. 

The two armies faced each other for some days, the Archduke covering 
the evacuation of the magazines on the Danube; while Moreau recon- 
noitred the country (at that time very imperfectly known) before ventur- 
ing to advance. 

llth AuguLst . — The Archduke, seeing an opportunity in the disposition 
of Moreau's army, part of which was still in the defiles, attacked him at 
Neresheim. The action was indecisive. 

IZtK August , — The Archduke crossed the Danube and joined his left 
wing. 

and IZth August . — He moved down the Danube. 

^ 16th August , — ^He recrossed the river at several points near Ingolstadt. 

Bamberg to Meanwhile, Wartensleben had quitted Bamberg on the 2nd August, 

Nuremberg, sending his baggage to Egra; and being constantly outflanked on the 

vD« 

right, had taken the direction of Nuremberg. The French followed, and 
Nuremberg to on the 9 th, Wartensleben retired towards Amberg, where he arrived on 
Amberg, 38. 12th., He had orders from the Archduke, with whom he was now in 

Eiobstadt to communication by the line Eichstadt-Neumarkt, to remain there as long 
Neumarbt, 86. possible ; and Jourdan, finding himself in a difficult country of woods 
and ravines, and seeing his policy of outflanking the Austrian right 
scarcely feasible, since there was but one road fit to operate by, halted to 
rest Ms army between Nuremberg and Amberg till the 16th. 
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17^^ August . — Jourdan from Amberg towards the Naab. 

Bernadotte with a division at Nenmarkt to cover the right flank4 

Wartensleben retreating to the NTaab. 

Archduke taking with him 20,000 infantry and 8000 cavalry, was Archduke 
marching from Neuburg towards hTeumarkt. reinforces 

He left General Latour, with 30,000 men, on the Lech to contain 
Moreau who had 60,000. 

Moreau, in doubt as to the Archduke’s movements, was still on the 
north bank of the Danube. 

ISi^^ to 22nd August. — Jourdan, with 45,000 (9000 of whom at Neu- 
markt) ; and Wartensleben with 34,000, faced each other on the Naab. 

22nd August — ^Archduke attacked Bernadotte at Neumarkt, and drove 
him towards NTuremberg. 

IWi August — Moreau passed the Danube at Dillingen, advancing 
towards the Lech, 


22>Td August — The Archduke, sending a detachment to pursue Berna- 
dotte, and another towards hTuremberg, turned towards the INaab. He 
ordered Wartensleben to be ready to push Jourdan on the least appear- 
ance of a retrograde movement ; and in any case to attack hiTu on the 
24th, when the imperial army would certainly debouch on the right flank 
of the French, 

That night Jourdan, apprised of the retreat of Bernadotte and the 
advance of the Archduke, quitted the Naab to take position in rear of 
Amberg. 

24^A August — Jourdan took position at Amberg. 

Wartensleben advanced upon him. 

The two Austrian armies joined, numbering in all 62,000, against jourdan 
45,000 French ; and Jourdan after a partial action, commenced his retreat retjreats. 
by Nuremberg, Bamberg, Schweinfurt, whence there was a road to the 
Lahn north of the Mayne. 

Moreau forced the passage of the Lech between Bain and Augsburg, Moreau 
with considerable loss to Latour. advancea, 

25!?^. to 2^th August — Jourdan retreated to the Eednitz, followed by 
the Archduke. 


Latour to the Isar followed by Moreau. 

Austrian right and French left before Ingolstadt. 
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Zeil to 
Schweinfurt, 
18 . 


Jourdan re- 
crosses tb.e 
lUiine. 

Horeau in 
doubti 


sends his left 
across the 
Danube. 

Ijatour’s 
right crosses. 

Archduke 

assails 

Mor^u^s 

oommuni- 

catioias. 

retr^ta. 


2%th A%tgust — The Archduke detached 10,000 men under Nauendorf 
to reinforce Latoun 

30^^ to 31sit August . — The Archduke forced the Rednitz, and Jourdan 
fell back by Zeil to Schweinfurt. The Archduke followed to Bamberg. 

1st Sept — Latour, reinforced by Nauendorf, attacked Moreau's left at 
Geisenfeld in an indecisive action, 

Jourdan at Schweinfurt. 

Archduke advancing on Wurzburg. 

2nd to Zrd Sept — Jourdan, trying to gain the Wurzburg road as shorter 
and better to retreat upon, brought on an action, in which he was de- 
feated and forced to retreat by the north bank. Each army made for the 
Lahn, the French by Arnstein-Giessen, the Austrians by Aschaffenburg- 
Frankfort. 

Brd to Sth . — The Austrians entered Frankfort, 

Marceau, raising the blockade of Cassel, opposed them with the invest- 
ing corps. 

Moreau advanced his centre to Freising and Moosburg — wings before 
Ingolstadt and Munich, 

9th Sept — J ourdan arrived on the Lahn, and was pushed thence over 
the Rhine, which he recrossed on the 21st. 

I 

Moreau, ignorant of the fate of Jourdan's army, from which he had no 
intelligence except rumours, resolved to concentrate his army in a position 
on the Danube, where he could at once check Latour and be ready to 
move to the assistance of his colleague. 

1.1th to Vlfh Sept — Moreau moved to his left on Neuburg, sending 

Desaix towards Nuremberg as a diversion on the chance of favouring 
Jourdan. 

Latour followed. Nauendorf crossed to left bank. 

Idth to ISth , — ^Moreau halted on the Lech. 

On the 18th, Kehl, Moreau's point of passage on the Rhine, was at- 
tacked by the Austrian garrison of Mannheim, set free by the Archduke's 
success. The French force covering the communications with the Rhine; 
at first defeated, rallied and repulsed the attack. 

19th to 24^A. Moreau retreated to the Iller, where he took post from 
XJlm to Memmingen* Latour fronted him on the line Gunzburg- Augsburg, 
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Nauendorf was near Ulm on the north bank to prevent Moreau from 
moving towards the Archduke. Frblich with Latour’s left wing was at 
Memmingen, and thence to Kempton, to keep Moreau from moving over 
the Alps towards Italy. 

2^th S&pt. to 1st Oct — ^Moreau in position behind the Lake of Buchan Austrians 
covering the roads into the Forest. Latour’s centre at Biberach. Nauen- 

Widely on 

dorf from TJlm by Eeutlingen to join the troops which had attacked Kehl, flanks, 
and which were now occupying the defiles of the Forest in rear of Moreau. 

The Archduke, bringing 16,000 men from the Lahn, had crossed the 
hTeckar, 29th September. 

Thus threatened in rear, Moreau resolved, before entering the defiles, 
to disembarrass his retreat of Latour, who, by the wide dispersion of his 
forces, invited attack. 


2nd Oct — Moreau defeated Latour with heavy loss at BiberacL He defeats 

Aih Oct — Moreau resumed his retreat, entering the defiles in three 
columns at Siegmaringen, at Stokach, and between Stokach and Lake through the 
Constance, followed* by Latour. Forest, 

Sth Oct — ^The Austrian detachments seeking to close the Villingen road 
were defeated by Moreau’s leading division. The detachments retreated 
into the valley of the Elinzig. 


11th, — The Austrian posts guarding the Hbllenthal were driven on and emerges 


Friburg. 

12^A to Ibth Oct — ^The French passed the Hollenthal. 


in the Rhine 
valley. 


The Austrian detachments from the Forest, and the Archduke’s force, Archduke 


united in the Rhine valley on the lower Elz. concentrates 

16^^ and Vlih . — ^Nauendorf and Latour joined the Archduke. Moreau 
manoeuvred ineffectually to reach Kehl by the Kinzig. 

l^th , — The Ajchduke attacked the French at Emmendingen and forced 


them to retreat. 


215 ^. — Moreau threw a bridge at Brisach, and a division crossed the Brisachto 
Rhine with orders to march to Kehl, recross there, and make a diversion 
on the enemy’s rear, which might still enable the French army to remain 
on the right bank of the Rhine, and took with the remainder a strong 
position at Schliengen next day. 

The Archduke advanced and was joined by Frblich issuing from the 
Hbllenthal. 
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Moreau 
recrosses the 
Ebine. 


24iA. — The Archdiike attacked Moreau’s position. 

25iA — ^Moreau recrossed the Ehine at Huningen. 

The Austrians besieged and took during the winter the fortifications of 

Huningen and Hehl. 


COMMENTS. 


What consti- 
tutes a double 
line of opera- 
tion. 


As the cohimiis of a single army, destined for combined action, are 
often separated by considerable intervals while approaching their object, 
it is evident that the fact of separation alone cannot constitute a double 
line. It is when the separation is so complete — whether owing to dis- 
tance, to obstacles, or to want of communication — that no concert 'exists 
between the armies, and the action of each is independent, that the case 
of the double line is presented. The Austrians were nearly as far apart 
as the French armies; but when once united under the Archduke, all 
their movements were directed with a purpose of constant co-operation 
and ultimate junction. Jourdan and Moreau had eq_ual facilities for 
communicating and combining their forces against the enemy ; the fact 
that they did not use them, while the Austrians did, thereby gaining a 
campaign with inferior numbers, fully displays the advantages of con- 


certed action, and of interposing between the parts of an enemy’s front. 

When the Archduke moved on the 26th June with part of his army 
to reinforce the army opposed to Moreau, he took with him a force which 
left Wartenslehen inferior to Jourdan, without giving himself a superi- 
ority over Moreau. Criticising this operation, he says himself that he 
ought to have left with Wartenslehen only a force sufficient to observe 
Jourdan, and to have transferred to the other side of the theatre such 
numbers as would have enabled him to drive Moreau over the Ehine 
Limitation of again. In fact, a consideration of the remarks at the beginning of this 
the coutainmg show that if an army is not intended to fight, but only to retard 

the enemy, any increase of numbers beyond what is necessary will only 
' serve to embarrass its own retreat rather than the advance of the enemy. 
For the essence of the retarding operation is, that the force performing 
it shall withdraw promptly before it is outnumbered. But with the 
extent of front occupied the difficulty of withdrawing without a battle 
greases, and with it the risk of loss. Conseq[uently, if a retarding force 
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be only just so inferior to the enemy as to be unable to accept battle, a 
great part of it will be always in column on the roads, and will therefore 
be only an encumbrance. The Archduke might have taken 15,000 addi- 
tional troops from the Lahn to the Neckar, and still have enabled War- 
tensleben to fulfil his part, especially by leaving him strong in cavalry in 
that open country. 

Eor the purpose of combination, good and direct roads between the Transverse 

Austrian armies were indispensable. Consequently the transverse lines, neces- 
sary for com- 

Frankfort-Heilbronn, Aalen- Wurzburg, Eichstedt-Neumarkt, Eatisbon- bination. 
Amberg, became of vast importance. In order to combine, it was neces- ^ 
sary that both Austrian armies should cover one of these transverse lines, 
or be in a condition to open it. Hence the difficulty of securing the 
opportunity of junction. 

It may be said that when the Archduke left Latour on the Danube, 
the situation merely became reciprocal ; for though he was about to out- 
number Jourdan, yet Moreau equally outnumbered Latour, and therefore 
a blow struck on one side might be balanced on the other. But there 
were two circumstances in favour of the Austrian commander. The first Circumstancea 
was, that Moreau remained for many days ignorant of the Archduke’s ^ of 
design, and conceived himself still to be opposed by the same numbers as combination, 
.before, thus giving the Austrian general tiim to strike his first blows. 

And secondly, the direction of the Archduke’s march menaced Jourdan’s 
communications, and compelled him to retreat a/part from Moreau; 
whereas, if Latour were compelled to retreat, he would fall back towards 

I 

the Archduke, giving and receiving support. 

As the Archduke, on arriving at Neumarkt, was already on Jourdan’s 
flank, it would at first sight appear that he would have done better 
to retain that advantage by calling Wartensleben towards him, when 
together they might have anticipated Jourdan at Nuremberg, and cut off 
his retreat. But Jomini suggests two very probable reasons why War- 
tensleben was not ordered to manoeuvre by his flank towards the Prince. 

One was, that apparently no practicable road existed from Wartensleben’s f 
left to the Archduke’s right. The other was, that Wartensleben, in 
so manoeuvring, would uncover the direct road to Eatisbon, and that 
Jourdan, despairing of effecting a retreat, might join Moreau on the 
Danube. In fact, he would thereby be resorting to the alternative that 
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has already been indicated as being frequently the best which a com- 
mander cut from his base can adopt — namely, to traverse the communi- 
cations of the enemy. 

As it was, Jourdan, at Amberg, formed front to a flank, and, when 
defeated, still found the enemy aiming at his base on the Rhine 
by a shorter road than he possessed himself. It was owing to this 
that Jourdan’s retreat was so precipitate; fearing to be anticipated on 
the Lahn, he passed in twenty-nine days over the same distance between 
the Kaab and the Rhine which it had cost him fifty-six days to traverse 
when following Wartensleben. 

Jourdan once beyond the Rhine, the Archduke, by a march parallel to 
his own base, struck at the communications of Moreau. And even had 
Jourdan, on learning his departure, been in condition to recross the 
Rhine, still the containing force left there, backed on the Archduke, would 
have kept him beyond the Mayne till the blow against Moreau had 
taken effect. 


General de- 
ductions. 


Pisadvantage 
of separation 
enhanced in 
the present 
case. 


When, therefore, the parts of a combined force are interposed between 
independent armies advancing from a common base, the advantages of 
the former consist, 1st, in the power of mutual reinforcement and sup- 
port ; 2ndly, in the ignorance of the enemy as to the side on which the 
blow will fall; 3rdly, in the directioTi of the attack which both keeps 
them asunder and threatens their lines of retreat. And as the best 
remedy for the disadvantages of the situation is for the forces thus 
menaced to retire in order to combine ; so the present case will he worse 
than that of an originally combined force, the front of which lias been 
pierced, inasmuch as the absence of preconcert for such a contingency 
will render the junction still more nncertain. 

For these reasons, then, it seems that for two armies to operate against 

a combined enemy by lines where, from distance or want of concert, 

they are independent of each other, is to coTifer on the enemy an ad-* 

mntage greater than that which has been demoTistrated to follow from 

%7derpodng between the jpaHs of an extended front, and that advantage 

will therefore be such as to compensate for considerable inferiority of 
numbers. 

The advantap of concentrating an army whose communications are 
threatened is displayed in Moreau’s retreat ; when the Austrians, seeking 
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to close all the issues, laid themselves open to frequent disasters without 
preventing him from regaining the Ehine. 

The objects to be kept in view by the commander of a retarding or Archduke 
containing force are well explained by the Archduke in his criticisms on . 

Latour’s operations. “ If,” he says, " Latour was too feeble to stop his a contaimcg 
adversary and hinder him by force from advancing, he should have sought 
to attain the same end by the direction of his movements and the choice 
of his positions. ... If, instead of spreading his troops along the 
Lech, he had concentrated the greater part near Eain, and had rested 
always on the Danube without allowing himself to be separated from the 
Archduke, he would have fulfilled perfectly the object with which he 
was detached. If Moreau had advanced upon him, he had only to avoid 
the engagement, retiring upon Ingolstadt, where the bridge gave him the 
power of passing the Danube, establishing himself on the other bank and 
sending a detachment only on the Isar to stop the enemy's parties. 

Finally, there would remain to him the impracticable defile of the 
Altmuhl. 

“ In calculating the time which was necessary for Moreau to pass the 
Danube and arrive on the Altmuhl, it is evident that the conflict between 
the Archduke and Jourdan would be decided first. If victory remained 
with the Archduke, he might detach sufficient troops towards the Altmuhl 
to reinforce Latour — or better still, draw Latour half-way towards him, 
to undertake, conjointly, an operation against the flank and rear of Moreau. 

The consequences of a check while so operating would not be disastrous. 

Latour covering the retreat, the army, composed of all the troops of both 
corps, might in the last resort retire honourably into Bohemia: might 
even perhaps steal some marches on Jourdan, and, falKng in force on 
Moreau, beat him, throw him back on Ingolstadt, pass the Danube there, 
and thus gain the Isar and the Inn before the enemy.” 

While gathering these lessons from the campaign, it is not to be 
inferred that it was perfect of its kind. The Archduke in narrating it 
has frankly owned his errors. The Austrian armies were driven to their 
very last line of possible junction, and had traversed great part of the 
theatre, before they combined. The retreat of Wartensleben from point 
to point might have been better timed, and its direction would have been 
more judicious by being more concentric, for by keeping so distant a line 
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he jeopardised the maintenance of communications with the commander- 
in-chief. And the measure of the force transferred to either wing for the 
decisi'^e blows was not judiciously estimated. 

Had the French armies operated each against the inner flank of the 
opposing force, driving the Austrians asunder, without, however, combin- 
ing or concerting operations against them — Moreau, for instance, aiming 
to drive the Archduke back upon the Tyrol, Jourdan manoeuvring to 
hem Wartensleben against the Mayne — the case would have borne the 
aspect of two distinct campaigns, where each general, on both sides, 
must have relied on himself for opposing his adversary. But had the 
French armies, besides interposing, also combined their operations, they 
would have commanded all the advantages which their actual measures 
left to their opponents. 

At the moment of separating from Latour, the Archduke said, “ Let 
Moreau go even to Vienna : that will matter little, provided I beat Jour- 
dan.’’ At first it would seem as if such an advance by Moreau would 
balance any success against Jourdan. But the fact is, that no success of 
Moreau south of the Danule would deprive the Archduke of his iase in 
Bohemia^ or prevent him from forcing Moreau to retreat by falling on 
his rear. His prevision, therefore, was fully justified. 

Existing railways would connect German armies on the Mayne and 
Danube, and facilitate their concentration, by the lines, 

Wurzburg-Donau'werth. 

W urzburg-Donauwerth- AugBburg-Ulm. 

Bamberg-Donauwertb. 

Bamberg-Eatisbon. 

A railway also runs through the Austrian base from Prague by Bud- 
weis to linz with the lines of supply, 

Prague-Pilsen-Amberg-W urzburg. 

LinZ’RatisboQ. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

SUBJECT CONTINUED. 

A TAEIETY of the same problem is offered by tbe case of an army which, 
in covering some point, such as the capital of an empire, is assailed by 
armies whose general aim is to reach that point, and who, so far, act in 
concert, but who follow distinct paths towards it. 

The great example of this is the campaign of 1814 in France, when 
Napoleon with a single army covered Paris against the Allies, who were 
converging on the capital by three lines — namely, from the Upper Ehine, 
from the Lower Ehine, and from Holland. But as that campaign affords 
also the best illustration of a problem of obstacles^ it is reserved for a 
subsequent chapter. 


CAMPAIGN IN VIRGINIA, 1861. 

(MipKo. 8.) 

The campaigns in Virginia being directed against Eichmond, and 
generally by more than one line, afford several instances of the case 
under discussion. 

In June 1861 the Confederate capital was menaced by two armies. Various Imei 
One under General Patterson, about 20,000 strong, was on the Upper operation. 
Potomac, about Williamsport ; the other under M‘Dowell was preparing 
to advance from Alexandria towards Centreville. Opposed to Patterson 
was the Confederate General Johnston, with 11,000, at Harper's Ferry ; 
and General Beauregard was organising a force on the Bull Eun stream 
to oppose the advance of McDowell. West of the Alleghanies, MUlellan, 
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•with a great superiority of force, was operating against the Confederates 
under Garnett. 

Beauregard’s position covered the junction of two railroads at Manassas. 
One running south-west to Gordonsville, branched there to Richmoud 
and Lynchburg ; the other ran westward into the Shenandoah Valley. 
And the only safe communication between the two Confederate armies 
thus separated by the Blue Eidge of the'Alleghanies, was up the valley, 
to Strasburg or Front Eoyal, and thence by the Manassas Railroad. 
Therefore, when Patterson, crossing the Potomac, advanced on Martins- 
burg, he threatened not only to cut Johnston from Beauregard, but also 
to seize the road leading on Beauregard’s flank. Should both Federal 
armies advance simultaneously, Johnston’s force would be isolated, and 
Beauregard’s exposed to their combined attack. Nor was this all • for on 
reaching Winchester, Patterson might be joined by M'Clellau. Winchester 
and Manassas Junction were therefore points absolutely necessary to the 
Confederates for mutual defence and support, the occupation of either 
being dependent on the possession of the other. 

Accordingly, when Patterson advanced, Johnston, on the 16th June, 
fell back from Harper’s Ferry towards Winchester. He thus maintained 
his communications with Beauregard, and prevented the combination of 
Patterson and M'Clellan. 

\&th July, After various indecisive manoeuvres and movements to 

and fro in the valley, Patterson again advancing towards Winchester, 

paused, and began to extend his left eastward as if to combine with 
M'DoweE. 

That day M'Dowell, 60,000 strong, advanced from Alexandria to 
Fairfax Court-House. 

Vlth. Beauregard s troops, about 20,000, were assembled at the various 

passages over Bull Run which might be approached by roads from Fair- 
fax Court-House. 

ISiA. M Howell made a partial attack on the line of Bull Run, which 
was repulsed. 

Johnston, quitting his camp, marched through Winchester to Mill- 
wood, on his way to reinforce Beauregard ; masking the movement by an 
a Vance of cavalry towards Patterson’s position, as if menacing an attack, 
assing the Blue Ridge at Ashby’s Gap, he halted at its eastern base. 
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V^th July. — Jackson's brigade, of Johnston's force, moved by rail to 
Manassas. The cavalry and guns marched by the road. 

20ifA July. — M'Dowell spent this day, as he had spent the 19th, in 
reconnoitring Beauregard's position. The rest of Johnston's troops were 
still detained near the Blue Eidge by an obstruction on the railway which 
prevented transport. 

21s^ July. — M'Dowell, leaving his left in Centreville, to cover the Confederates 
road to Alexandria from a counter-attack, threw his centre and right 

^ against 

forward to the river at various points. Outflanking the enemy by the M'DoweU. 
extent of front occupied by his superior numbers, his right passed the 
stream and turned the Confederate left. Beauregard met the onset 
with his immediate reserves, which, though successful in repulsing some 
of the continual attacks on that side, were on the whole pressed back. 

But the railroad being now clear, Johnston’s troops began to arrive on the 
field. The direction of their advance brought them on the flank and rear 
of the Federal right wing, already stoutly opposed. The result was the 
well-known panic flight of the Federal army. 

Patterson, on finding Johnston gone from his front, retired on Harper’s Patterson 

Ferrv recrosses the 

* Potomac, 


CAMPAIGN IN VIEGINIA, 1862. 

(Map No. 8.) 

In 1862, Eichmond was again threatened on several lines. 

M'Clellan, with the main army, 85,000, landing on the Torktown pen- 
insula, and establishing his depots at White House, on the Pamunkey, was 
advancing on the capital by the roads leading across the Chickahominy. 

On his right, M‘Dowell, with 35,000, was advancing vid Fredericks- 
burg towards the Upper Pamunkey to combine with him. 

Sigel was at Manassas Junction, connected by a brigade at Front Eoyal 
with Banks, in the lower part of the Shenandoah Valley. 

Fremont, with the army of Western Virginia, was threatening the 
upper part of the Shenandoah Valley from Franklin. 

Norfolk, in Virginia, and several points in North Carolina, were also 
threatened by detachments landed on the coast. 

On the Confederate side, 12,000 men under Magruder opposed M‘OIel- 
lan's advance. 
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Jackson, with 15,000, was in the Shenandoah Valley covering the 
issues through the mountains from Franklin on the one side, and also 
fronting Banks towards Winchester and Front Eoyal. 

At Norfolk, and the threatened points in North Carolina, were con- 
siderable detachments. 

Johnston, with the main Confederate army, was in and around Eich- 
mond. And a Confederate corps under Anderson faced M'Dowell on the 
Eappahannock. 

Early in May, and before M'Clellan was established on the Pamunkey, 
Jackson, concentrating superior forces between Woodstock and Harrison- 
burg, had defeated successively two of Fremont’s brigades, forming the 
advanced-guards of his columns, as they issued from the mountains, and 
driven them back on Franklin. Fremont, thus repulsed, remained in 
Western Virginia. 

227 id May, — M‘Clellan’s army, pushing back Magruder, was assembled 
on the Chickahominy. At this time the Confederate detachments in 
North Carolina, and the garrison of Norfolk, had been called into Eich- 
mond, and Johnston’s main army, reinforced by these troops and by 
Magruder’s, opposed M'Clellan’s further advance. 

2Zrd May , — Jackson attacked and destroyed Banks’s detachment at 
Front Eoyal. 

2Uh May , — Jackson continued his march down the valley to attack 
Banks. 

2Uh May , — Jackson attacked Banks at Winchester, and drove him 
down the valley and over the Potomac with severe loss. 

May , — ^The Federal President, learning Banks’s disaster, and fear- 
ing for the safety of Washington, instead of allowing McDowell to con- 
tinue his movement towards McClellan, recalled the troops which were 
already on the march, and despatched the corps to close the avenues to 
the capital, by Front Eoyal and Centre ville, against Jackson. 

The Confederate force under Anderson, which had been opposed to 
M‘Dowell, under the joint menace of his advancei and of McClellan’s 
position, had withdrawn towards Eichmond, and was this day at Hanover 
Court-House, where it might still oppose the junction of those generals, 
and also form a connecting-link between Johnston and Jackson through 
Gordonsville. 
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2'7t'h May. — M'Clellan, seeing his right thus threatened and his further 
movements embarrassed by Anderson’s position,. detached from his right 
a body of troops, under Porter, who drove a Confederate division from 
Hanover Court-House upon Richmond, 

Slsif May . — Johnston from before Richmond attacked McClellan’s left 
wing on the right bank of the Chickahominy, and, after a partial success, 
was repulsed. Lee succeeded to the command, Johnston being wounded. 

McClellan now occupied himself with strengthening his own position 
on the Chickahominy, and bridging the stream at many points before 
finally advancing upon Richmond. 

Meanwhile Jackson, threatened by greatly superior numbers, had re- 
tired up the Shenandoah Valley, and on 8th and 9th June defeated the 
forces pursuing him, near Harrisonburg. Having driven them northwards 
he secretly moved on Richmond, md Gordonsville, on 17th June, using his 
cavalry to conceal his withdrawal 

25th June , — McClellan began his final advance upon Richmond. 

Jackson’s advanced troops reached Hanover Court-House. 

25th June. — Jackson, in concert with Johnston, part of whose army 
was transferred from before Richmond to the left bank of the Chicka- 
hominy, fell upon McClellan’s right. 

2^th June. — McClellan’s troops on the left bank of the Chickahominy 
were thus compelled to form front to a fiank. He let go his hold of the 
York River, and by means of his flotilla established a new base on the 
James River, in rear of both his wings. 

The series of attacks which forced him through seven days of continual 
battle back upon the James, now commenced, and lasted till the 3rd 
July, when he gained the shelter of his gunboats on the river. 

The troops of Sigel (who had also Eremont’s corps), Banks, and 
M‘Dowell were now united into an army under General Pope, whose in- 
structions were to advance upon Gordonsville and take the pressure off 
McClellan. On the 18th J uly his advanced-guard reached Orange Court- 
House. Opposed there by Confederate troops from Richmond, he halted. 

Meanwhile M'Clellan had been fortifying his position, and meditating 
another advance by the line of the James, on Richmond, which was still 
covered by the main Confederate army, but the Federal Government 
eventually decided to withdraw him, by sea, to join Pope. 

5th Aug, — J ackson’s corps, detached by Lee, approached Pope’s front. 
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and the Federal general withdrew beyond the Kapidan towards Fairfax. 
His divisions, some of which guarded the gaps of the hill-range in his 
rear, were spread over a space of 30 miles. 

^th Aug. — Jackson, whose object was to induce Pope to keep a forward 
position till the main Confederate army should arrive, fell back over the 
Eapidan to await Lee. 

nth Aug. — Lee, from Richmond, arrived on the Eapidan. 

McClellan's troops were now embarking for Alexandria. 

Lee and Jackson, together, had 70,000 men. 

Pope, who had 50,000, retired over the Rappahannock. 

25^A and 2Wh Aug . — Jackson with his corps, 18,000, moved up the 
Rappahannock, and thence along the eastern slope of the Blue Ridge, by 
Orleans and Salem, covered by the hills of Bull Run. Having com- 
pleted his circuit round Pope's right, he descended by Thoroughfare Gap 
upon Bristow Station of the Orange Railway, in rear of the Federals. 

Aug. — Pope, thus menaced, advanced by the Warrenton road and 
by the railway upon Jackson, to clear the line to Alexandria. 

At his approach, Jackson retired along the railroad to Manassas Junc- 
tion, destroying a Federal brigade there. 

Pope was reinforced by two of M'Clellan's divisions from Alexandria, 

28^A Aug . — Jackson continued his retreat across Bull Run, and held 
the line of the river. Pope continued to close upon him. 

2^th Aug . — Jackson in position, left near Centreville, right towards 
Thoroughfare Gap, was attacked on his right by Pope's left column 
which had marched from Warrenton. 

Lee’s army, following Jackson's march, began to issue from the Gap. 

Pope’s right entered Centreville. 

SO^A Aug. — ^Lee's army, having defiled through the Gap, formed line on 
Jackson's right, reaching beyond Pope's left. 

Pope formed his right wing obliquely across the Alexandria road at 
Centreville. 

Lee attacked and defeated Pope, who, with heavy loss, retreated en- 
tirely on Centreville. 

Two other divisions of M'Clellan's army, 20,000, arrived to reinforce 
Pope. 

31si5 Aug . — Both armies remained in position. 
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1st Sept — Jackson, moving by his left along the hills, threatened the 
Centreville-Alexandria road. 

Pope resumed his retreat. Pope retreats 

2nd Sept — The remains of Pope’s army, greatly disorganised by retreat- 
ing under constant pressure, regained the lines of Alexandria. 


COMMENTS. 

Those operations differ from those of 1796 only in the fact that there 
was so much concert between the assailants as resulted from their having 
a common and definite object. 

Butin all these cases the advantage of operating /rom a common centre 
against widely separated bodies advancing toioards that centre is apparent. 

Against one line of invasion a retarding and inferior force is used, while 
on the other a preponderating force is brought into action ; and the first 
victory is the signal for the general derangement and failure of the 
enterprise. 

To operate methodically to the best advantage, the covering army, if Concentric 
assailed on two lines, should place on each of these a retarding force at 
first, considering these as wings, while the mass in reserve is held ready 
to give a preponderance to either wing, or to both in succession. In all and a central 
Napoleon’s operations against a divided enemy this principle is apparent 
— at J ena for example, at Millesimo, at Eckmuhi, at Eivoli, and in the 
cases yet to be quoted of Waterloo, and of the campaign against the Allies 
on the Seine and Marne. 

If then, in such a case, the covering army were to be disposed on the Proportion of 
two lines in exact proportion to the hostile numbers advancing on them, it 
would be operating on a false principle. Eor if in total numbers inferior 
to the enemy, it would be inferior on each line, and would therefore 
presumably, be defeated on each : whereas, as already shown, the situa- 
tion ought to be made to compensate for inferiority. 

As the first movements will generally be in retreat towards the com- 
mon centre, and as there can only be a limited number of transverse 
lines which will afford the opportunity of co-operation and combination 
between centre and wings, it becomes important to inquire to what dis- 
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tance from the point covered the parts of a covering army can operate 
without risk to the general principle. 

If the parts of the covering army should fall back so far before striking 
a decisive blow, that the enemy^s forces, converging, communicate and 
form one force, all the advantage of the situation is lost, and the defenders 
are thrown on their tactical resources. Thus, in 1864, Lee on the Eappa- 
hannock and Brackenridge in the Shenandoah Valley, opposed Grant on 
the one side, Sigel on the other ; while Beauregard on the side of Peters- 
burg confronted Butler. Brackenridge defeated Sigel, and then rein- 
forced Lee against Grant at Cold Harbour ; and Beauregard successfully 
opposed Butler. But Grant, by a flank march to the James, came into 
communication with Butler : henceforward they formed one force ; and 
Lee, notwithstanding his fortifications, could never subsequently shake 
Minimum of them off. We can, then, form an idea of the minimum distance at which 

concentric army can advantageously operate in front of the point it 
covers — ^namely, such as will keep the enemy^s forces, as they gradually 
approximate on the converging lines, from uniting.^ 

■ The maximum distance is less determinate. Yet it is desirable that it 
should he fixed in some degree, since a natural wish to protect as much 
territory as possible from the presence of the enemy might lead an army 
to operate on a frontier very distant from the capital, or other point 
specially covered, Space alone, when very long radii are used, may 
effectually destroy concert between parts of an army, even if those parts 
Badii must be he nearer to each other than are the parts of the enemy. Even since 
the introduction of the field-telegraph, co-operation must be more difiScult 
their diver- when the distance which mutual reinforcements must pass over is great, 
gence. and the chances have thereby proportionately increased that, during their 
transit, unforeseen changes may have taken place in the situation of the 
opposing forces. 

^ The min i mum distance is affected by the question of the duration of battles, discussed in 
a subsequent chapter. From the experiences of the recent "war in Manchuria it has been 
^ argued that modem battles will last for several days. If this be so it must affect opera- 
tions^ on “interior lines.” Thus, on 16th June 1815, Napoleon only required Ney to delay 
Wellington at Quatre Bras for a few hours, knowing that his battle with Blucher, at Ligny, 
would be decided in that time. Had the battle with Blucher been likely to last for two or 
three days Ney s s m a l l force could not have been expected to prevent Wellington, only 7 miles 

off, from sending assistance to Blucher in time to enable him to turn the scale against 
Napoleon. 
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But there is also another reason why the lines of operation should be Losses ot tl 
limited in extent. It has been pointed out that the retarding force should 

^ foFco dilso 

be strictly limited, since a superfluous number would be an encumbrance limits its 
on the one line, while its aid would be vitally important on the other, radius. 

But a force thus retarding a superior enemy performs its duty with a 
certain loss. For the troops which the enemy first brings into action, 
being assured of immediate support from the army in rear, can manoeuvre 
to a flank with unusual boldness, and may moreover feel confident that 
no sustained offensive operation will be attempted against them. On tlie 
other hand, if the troops on the flanks of the deplo;^d retarding force are 
slow in withdrawing towards the line of retreat, they are apt to be cut 
off — or, if they withdraw too soon, they may lay bare the rear of the 
centre ; and it cannot be expected that on all occasions their movements 
should be exactly timed. Thus Zieten, in effecting his object of retarding 
the French columns on the Sambre, lost, in his retreat upon Fleurus, 

1200 men. Were there not a reserve to make good these losses, the 
force would in a few days be so reduced as to be unable to make a stand, 
and could only be driven in perpetual retreat. According to the length 
of time that the force will probably be called on to act separately, must 
its numbers be increased ; and on a very extended line, therefore, either 
the principle of the campaign would be lost sight of by the undue 
increase of numbers, or else the retarding force would be practically 
destroyed. 

It must not, of course, be forgotten that an invading army uses as many 
roads for its advance as are conveniently near and sufficiently direct. 

In proportion to the number of these which are available will be the 
difficulties of the retarding force. For if it were to neglect any of them, 
the enemy’s column on that road would turn its flank and arrive in its 
rear. Supposing, then, that 60,000 invaders are advancing along two 
roads ; the example of Zieten shows us that, in an ordinary country, 7000 
or 8000 defenders should be disposable on ea«h of those roads, with a 
general reserve, say of 4000, for casualties. Thus 20,000 men will per- 
form the duty of opposing the 50,000 on that line. Supposing, further, 
that the invaders are in two armies, 50,000 each; that, on the other 
side, 20,000 are at first thrown out to oppose them on each line, and the 
mass of the defensive army assembled at some central point ; then 40,000 
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reinforcing one wing will give sufficient superiority to ensure victory in 
a battle on that side, and, after detaching a pursuing force, will also bring 
a superiority on the other, and probably strike also in a fatal direction. 
Thus 80,000 operating concentrically should be successful against 100,000 
divided, in an ordinary country ; but of course, if circumstances admit (as 
at Monte Legino and Bull Run) of the whole retarding force being with- 
drawn, and its weight cast on the other side, this increases the odds in 
favour of the combined army. 

It is clear also, that when one line lies throngh an open country, and 
the other is difficult, offering few roads to the advancCy and many natural 
olstacles, the retarding force should act on the latter?- 

Also, when an invaded frontier is very distant from the object, and the 
defensive army decidedly inferior to the total forces advancing on a 
double line, it will be better, on military grounds, to make no serious 
stand near the frontier, but to direct the first efforts to keep the enemy 
on separate lines, and to fall back to a point where, his forces being 
diminished by the necessary conditions of invasion, the parts of the 
combined army shall be near enough to each other to strike concerted 
blows. 

The additional advantages of railway communication between the parts 
of the defensive army, and from these to the point they cover, need no 
comment. 

Lastly, it is evident that the situation is of decisive advantage only 
when turned to account hy a leader who acts with promptitude and 
resolution* Slowness and indecision will he fatal to the inferior army, 
the commander of which must he swift to 'perceive and to use his 
opportunity^ 

^ That there may he exceptions to this general rule is, however, shown by the 1866 cam- 
paign in Bohemia, when two Prussian armies were converging on Beuedek. Authonties are 
agreed that as the army advancing from Silesia was more immediately dangerous than the 
other, advancing from Saxony, there was not time for Benedek to deal with the latter first 
although the former had far the more difficult country to traverse. 
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CHAPTER Y. 

CASE OP COMBINED ARMIES OPERATING FROM DIVERGENT BASES.— 

CAMPAIGN OP WATERLOO. 

(Maps No. 9 and No. 10.) 

The Duke of Wellington while at the Congress of Vienna, foreseeing that 
Belgium would probably become the scene of hostilities, had indicated 
some measures necessary to be taken for the defence of the capital. There 
were many reasons why this territory should be the theatre of war selected 
by Napoleon. On other sides — on the Ehine frontier and along the 
barrier of the Alps — ^France was already strong against invasion, and 
comparatively few troops might, for the present, render her secure there. 

But the frontier adjoining Belgium was open, except for fortresses, which 

had not prevented the advance of a hostile army in the preceding year ; 

and around Brussels lay the forces of Wellington and Blucher, which by 

their proximity were the most menacing to Paris. The advance of the 

Allies on that capital in 1814, and the occupation of the east and south Reasons for 

of France by hostile armies, had so much contributed to produce the state 

of public feeling which compelled the Emperor to abdicate, that he could 

not, when he entered France in 1815, venture to await, as in the preceding 

year, in a defensive attitude, the chances of invasion. He was compelled 

to become the assailant ; it only remained to select the point of attack. 

The Allied armies in Belgium were now unsupported, but a few weeks 
would enable Eussia and Austria to bring overwhelming forces into 
action. Could he, by a prompt attack, defeat the English and Prussians 
and gain Brussels, another stride would carry him to the Ehine, and with 
that great obstacle between him and his enemies, and its passages in his 
hands, he might, in the most favourable attitude, political as well as 
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military, prepare for the encounter ; while France, rendered by these first 
successes forgetful of late disasters, would be arming with new enthusiasm 
for the struggle. It is true he had but 125,000 men, while the opposing 
generals, exclusive of garrisons, could bring more than 200,000 into the 
field. But his army of veterans was one of the finest he had ever led ; 
the French were accustomed to beat the Prussians; and Wellington's 
forces, besides being chiefly young soldiers, were made up of mixed and 
discordant materials. There was sujB&cient reason, then, for his selec- 
tion of Belgium as a territorial line ; but, looking to the circumstances 
and position of the hostile armies, he saw other grounds for expecting 
success. 

The Prussian army drew its supplies from Cologne. Its nearest com- 
munication lay through Liege. The English were based partly on 
Antwerp, partly on Ostend; and from the anxiety which Wellington dis- 
played for the safety of his communications with Ostend, it is evident 
that they were essential to him. When both armies met in front of 
Brussels, their communications stretched right and left almost parallel to 
their front. If Napoleon, from the frontier between Lille and Eocroy, 
were to operate by his right, and on the right bank of the Meuse, he 
would come directly on the Prussian communications through Liege. If 
by his left, between the Lys and Scheldt (as Wellington expected), he 
would sever the English communications with Ostend. Therefore the 
Allies were obliged so to dispose their forces as not only to interpose on 
the main lines to Brussels, but also to protect the roads which linked 
them to their bases. 

Three great roads lead across the frontier upon Brussels, from French 
fortresses, namely — 

LiHe-Toumay, 

V alenciennes-Mons. 

Beaumont- I «-i- i • 

Philippeville- / Cliai-leroi. 

Had the Allied armies been both of them based on Antwerp, they 
would, by forming front on any arc of which these roads were the radii, 
have covered both Brussels and their base. As it was, their front ex- 
tended from Oudenarde to Liege, that is, on an immense arc ; and still 
covered their communications with their bases very imperfectly. 
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The headq[uarters of Blueher were at N^amnr, and 
posted : — 


Zieten*s headquarter • 

Pirch’s II • 

Thielemann’s n • 

BuloVs II • 


ih 


his corps were 


Charleroi. 

Ifamur. 

Ciney, 

Liege. 


thus Prussian 
positions. 

Namur to 
Charleroi, 24. 

Namur to 
Liege, 35. 

Namur to 
Ciney, 20. 


Wellington’s headquarters were at Brussels, 
and a reserve, was thus distributed — 


His army, in two corps British 

positions. 


Corps, 


1st. 


2nd. 


ReserTe, 


Cavalry. 


Divisions. 



Stations. 

r 2iid, Dutch-Belgian 


m 

Quatre Bras, Nivelles. 

1 3rd. do. do. 


t 

Eceulx to Binche. 

1 3rd. British . 


• 

Soignies to Boeulx, Braine, Enghien. 

tlst. do. . 


« 

Enghien. 

r2nd. British , 


• 

Ath, 

1 4th. do. 


m 

Oudenarde. 

1 Ist. Dutch-Belgian 


9 

Road of Grammont to Ghent. 

l^Indian Brigade 


« 

Thence to Alost. 

r5th. British . 


m 

Brussels. 

J 6th. do. • 


m 

Brussels. 

1 Brunswick . 


• 

Brussels. 

V^Nassau • 



Brussels road to Louvain. 

rMain Body 


• 

Grammont, Ninhove. 

1 Brunswick 


• 

Brussels. 

1 1st. brig. Dutch-Belg 

ian 

• 

RobuIx. 

1 2nd. do. do. 


• 

Rceulx to Mons. 

V.3rd. do. do. 


* 

opposite Maubeuge and Beaumont. 


Enghien to 
Quatre Bras, 


24. 


Ath to Oud- 
enarde, 21. 


The headquarters of the different corps and divisions being at the 
places indicated, the troops were so stationed between the frontier and 
the headquarters as to form a chain of posts towards the enemy. Thus, 
brigades of Zieten’s corps observed the course of the Sambre, and the 
detachments on their right overlapped those of the Dutch-Belgian division 
whose headquarters were at Hivelles. The Prussian cavalry vedettes were 
pushed beyond the Sambre ; and their line was taken up and extended 
by Dutch-Belgian cavalry, till these touched the outposts beyond Mons. 
In this way a cordon of sentries and vedettes was formed throughout the 
extent of frontier ; the outposts which furnished and supported them were 
in neighbouring farms or hamlets ; the supports on which these relied 
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were at other central points in rear of them ; and the posts and supports 
were thus on concentric lines, the headquarters forming the final centre 
and point of assemblement of each division. 

IsTapoleon, having assembled the Army of the North behind the screen 
of the cordon of posts extending along the line of the frontier fortresses, 
had three courses open to him : 1st, he might move from his right into 
the space between the Meuse and Moselle (which runs to the Ehine east 
of the Meuse and nearly parallel), aiming at the Prussian communica- 
tions ; but this would compel the Prussians and English to concentrate, 
when the Erench must give battle with their backs to the Moselle, that 
is, fronting to a flank. Moreover, the roads in the valleys of those rivers 
were so bad at that time that such a measure was scarcely feasible. 2nd, 
He might choose one of the three roads leading directly on Brussels; 
this was the course which he actually took, and therefore it need not be 
discussed in this place. 3rd, He might advance from Lille between the 
Lys and Scheldt, turning Wellington’s right, and severing his communi- 
cations with Ostend; but this would compel the Allies to unite by 
throwing Welhngton back on Blucher, when in an engagement the 
French must form front parallel to their communications, and with 
their backs to the sea. And it was a great advantage to Napoleon 
that Wellington expected him, even after the campaign was begun, to 
take the third course. 

Napoleon having, then, resolved on the second alternative, it remained 
for him to choose between the roads already named. Those of Tournay 
and Mons were closed by those fortresses which Wellington had caused 
to be put in a condition to resist a sudden attack. The French army 
advancing on either of them must either have delayed to besiege them, 
which would have given the Allies ample time to assemble on the threat- 
ened line, or have detached troops to mask them, thereby weakening the 
army for battle. On the Charleroi road no such obstacle existed ; and, 
moreover, it led directly on the junction of the English left and Prussian 
right. If unable to oppose the advance, the Allied armies would, the 
Emperor calculated, incline each to its own base, thus separating and 
affording him an opportunity of defeating them in detail, when Brussels 
• would be at his mercy. 

But there was yet another circumstance in favour of this line of 
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operation. The lateral communication of the two armies was by the 
road Nivelles-Namur. In rear of that road, behind the point of junction, 
is the country watered by the Dyle: a tract marshy, intersected, and 
traversed by none but country roads. If the Allies should lose the 
communication Nivelles-Namur, the next good road by which they could 
join would be Wavre-Brussels, or Louvain-Brussels, where their fronts 
would be on the line uniting the two bases Ostend and Cologne. Was 
it not probable that, rather than seek so perilous a junction, the Allies 
would retire each towards his own base ? 

Such were the conditions under which Napoleon, with his fine army of 
125,000 veteran Frenchmen, of whom 20,000 were splendid cavalry, pre- 
pared confidently to assail two armies — one nearly equal to his owm 
(Blucher had 116,000 men), and the other also formidable in numbers; 
for Wellington, exclusive of garrisons, could place about 90,000 men in 
line of battle. 

The general plan of the Allies — the only plan, indeed, which their Allied plans, 
defensive posture permitted them to form — was to retard as much as 
possible the French advance, and then to concentrate for battle on the 
menaced line. If Napoleon’s attack were on the Allied right, Welling- 
ton must try to detain him on the Scheldt till the Prussians should come 
into line : if on the Allied left, Blucher must occupy him on the Meuse 
till the English could come up: if on the centre, the troops of both 
armies already on that line must combine to delay him till the Allied 
forces could unite to deliver battle. 


On the night of the 14th June the French army was concentrated on Concentration 


the Charleroi-Brussels line as follows : — 


of the Erench. 


Eight wing . . 16,000 . . Philippeville. Beaumont to 

Centre » • • 64,000 Before Beaumont. Charleroi, 18, 

Left wing . • • 45,000 . . Leers and Solre-sur-Samore. 

During the day the Dutch outposts between Mons and Binche, and 
those on the Prussian right, had observed and reported that French 
troops had moved through Beaumont towards Philippeville. The com- 
mander of a brigade on the Sambre, reconnoitring on the right bank, 
apprised Zieten at Charleroi of the concentration of the enemy about 
Beaumont. Later in the day Zieten ascertained through his outposts. 
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which extended to the borders of the forest surrounding Beaumont, that 
strong Trench columns of all arms were assembled in his front, and that 
everything portended an attack for the following day. 

Meanwhile National Guards had replaced the regular troops in the 
French fortresses, and had for a few days previous to the assembly of the 
army made such marches and shows of movements along the line of 
fortresses from Dunkirk (on the coast) to Maubeuge as might seem to in- 
dicate an attack on Wellington's right. These movements were seen by 
the Duke’s outposts, especially by those in front of Tournay, and doubtless 
tended to confirm his opinion as to the direction in which the expected 
attack would be made. 

June . — ^Before daylight the three columns of the French advanced ; 
the right, which reached the river later than the others, on Ohatelet, five 
miles below Charleroi on the Sambre ; the left, on Marchienne, a mile 
above the town; the centre, on Charleroi. The Prussians defending 
these bridges were driven from them, and the heads of the French 
columns passed the river. Thus the front of the army, which from 
Philippeville to the Sambre had extended about eighteen miles, was 
contracted to six miles — not more than enough for the line of battle. 

It was Zieten’s business to delay with the troops of his corps the 
advance of these columns till the Prussians could concentrate. Accord- 
ingly he disputed the ground at all favourable points, till at nightfall his 
brigades, falling concentrically back, united behind Fleurus. 

During this time, two other Prussian corps had been marching to 
concentrate on the previously-chosen field of Ligny. Thielemann, from 
Ciney, reached Namur; Pirch, from Namur, reached Mazy, six miles 
from Ligny; Bulow had received orders to concentrate his corps, and 
then march, but as he had not been made acquainted with the urgency of 
the case, he had delayed to march. 

Opposite was the head of the French central column, about half of 
which was still beyond the Sambre on the Charleroi-Beaumont road. 
Half of the right wing had crossed, and was between Ohatelet and Gilly. 
The whole of the left had crossed ; the head of the column was at Frasne, 
the rear on the Sambre at Marchienne. 

Wellington, on first hearing of the French advance in the afternoon, 
issued these orders ; — 
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“ General Dornberg’s brigade of cavalry and the Cumberland Hussars 
to march on Vilvorde, and bivouac on the highroad near that town. 

“The Earl of Uxbridge will please to collect the cavalry this night 
at Ninhove, leaving the 2nd Hussars looking out between the Scheldt 
and Lys. 

“ The first division to remain at Enghien, ready to move at shortest 
notice. 

“ The second division to collect this night at Ath and adjacent, ready, 

&c. 

“ Third division at Braine-le-Comte, ready, &c, 

“ Fourth division at Grammont, except the troops beyond the Scheldt, 
which are to move to Oudenarde. 

“Fifth division, 81st Eegiment and Hanoverian brigade of the sixth 
division, to be ready to march from Brussels at a moment’s notice. 

“ Duke of Brunswick’s corps to collect this night on the road between 
Brussels and Vilvorde. 

“ The NTassau troops to collect at daylight to-morrow morning on the 
Louvain road, ready to move at shortest notice. 

“ The Hanoverian brigade of the fifth division to collect at Hal, ready 
to move at daylight towards Brussels, and to halt between Alost and 
Assche for further orders. 

“ The Prince of Orange is requested to collect at Nivelles the second 
and third divisions of the Army of the Low Countries, and should that 
point have been attacked this day, to move the third division British 
upon Nivelles as soon as collected. 

“ This movement is not to take place till it is quite certain that the 
enemy’s attack is on the right of the Prussians and left of the British. 

“ Lord Hill will be so good as to order Prince Frederick of Orange to 
occupy Oudenarde with 500 men, and to collect the first division of the 
army of the Low Countries, and the Indian Brigade at Sotteghem, ready 
to march at daylight” 

On receiving other inform^ ^ ^ ^^^_,>^.<^ifurther orders were issued at ten 
o’clock at night : — 

“ The third division to continue its movement from Braine-le-Comte on British con- 
Nivelles. centrate. 

“ The first division to move from Enghien on Braine-le-Comte. 
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The second and fourth divisions from Ath and Grammont and also 
from Oudenarde, and to continue their movement on Enghien. 

“ The cavalry to continue its movement from JTinhove on Enghien. 

^^The above to take place at once/^ 

l&ih June , — While the heads of the French columns of the centre and 
right wing passed Fleurus towards Ligny, the rear portions closed on 
them and came into line. The left wing also, consisting of the corps of 
Eeille and D’Erlon, began to advance and to close up to its front. 

The General commanding the Dutch-Belgian division, the brigades of 
which were at Nivelles and Quatre Bras, took upon himself, on learning 
Ney’s advance on the evening of the 15th, to concentrate his division at 
Quatre Bras instead of at Nivelles. 

Zieten's corps at Ligny was reinforced at six in the morning by Pirch's 
from Mazy, and at noon by Thielemann's from Namur. 

Meanwhile Napoleon’s views of the state of affairs were thus explained 
in a despatch to Ney, dated Charleroi, eight in the morning of the 
16th ; — 

“ I shall be at Fleurus in person before noon. I shall attack the enemy 
there if I encounter them, and clear the road as far as Gembloux. There, 
after what may take place, I shall adopt my course, perhaps at three in 
the afternoon, perhaps this evening. My intention is that, immediately 
after I shall have chosen my course, you will be ready to march on 
Brussels : I will support you with the Guard which will be at Fleurus or 
Sombref, and I shall expect you to arrive at Brussels to-morrow morning. 
You will march this evening if I form my plan early enough for you to 
be informed of it to-day, and to accomplish three or four leagues this 
evening, and to be at Brussels at seven o’clock to-morrow morning. 

“You can ^then, dispose your troops in the following manner: — The first 
division at two leagues in advance of Quatre Bras, and if there is no hin- 
drance ; six divisions of infantry about Quatre Bras, and one division at 
Marbais, in order that I may draw them to me at Sombref if I want 
them; besides, it will not retard your march: Count de Yalmy’s corps 
(3rd corps reserve cavalry) at the crossing of the Roman road with that of 
Brussels, so that I can draw it towards me if I want it ; as soon as I have 
done my part, I will send him the order to rejoin you. I wish to have 
with me General Lefebvre-Desnouettes’s division of the Guard (light 
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cavalry), and I send yon Count de Valmy’s two divisions to replace it. But 
in my actual plan I prefer to place Count de Valmy where I may recall 
him if I want him, and not cause General Lefebvre-Desnouettes to make 
useless marches, since it is probable that I may decide this evening to 
march on Brussels with the Guard. However, cover Lefebvre-Desnou- 
ettes’s division with D’Erlon's and Eeille’s two divisions of cavalry, so 
as to spare the Guard, and because if there is any warm work with the 
English, it had better fall on the Line than on the Guard. 

“Ton perceive thoroughly the importance attached to the taking of 
Brussels. That will, besides, throw open some chances ; for a movement 
BO prompt and sudden will cut off the English army from Mons, Os- 
tend, &c. 

“ I desire your dispositions may be made so as to march your eight 
divisions at the first order on Brussels.” 

At two o’clock the same afternoon he writes thus to NTey through 
Soult : — 

“ The Emperor charges me to inform you that the enemy has assembled 
one corps of troops between Sombref and Bry, and that at half -past two 
Marshal Grouchy will attack it with the third and fourth corps. 

“ His Majesty intends that you also should attack whatever is in front 
of you, and, having pressed the enemy vigorously, that you should 
manoeuvre towards us, to aid in enveloping the corps of which I have 
spoken. If this corps is driven back first, then his Majesty will manoeuvre 
in your direction, to facilitate in like manner your operations.” 

NTey had also been informed in the morning by the commander of the 
first corps, Eeille, who was at Gosselies, that the Prussian cavalry was 
still about Eleurus, and that large columns from Namur were advancing, 
and forming at St Am and. 

He put the left wing in motion, in obedience to the Emperor’s orders, Frasne to 
and, pushing back the Dutch-Belgian detachment at Frasne, continued to Q^^tre Bras, 
advance, till at two o’clock the head of his column was in presence of 
Perponcher’s division at Quatre Bras. 

"Wellington arrived at Quatre Bras from Brussels between 11 and 12 
o’clock. From thence he reconnoitred Ney’s position, and, concluding the 
enemy was not in force there, rode off to concert with Blucher, whom he 
found at a windmill between Ligny and Bry. He then saw the French 

N 
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dispositions for attack, and concluded that Napoleon was bringing his 
main force against the Prussians. To assist them the Duke proposed to 
concentrate a sufficient force as soon as possible at Quatre Bras, march it 
upon Prasne and Gosselies, and from thence operate against the enemy’s 
flank and rear. However, on calculating the time that must necessarily 
elapse before this sufficient force could be concentrated, and finding that 
Blucher might be defeated in the interval, it was agreed that, in order to 
save time, the Duke should move this supporting force down the Namur 
road, and thus come directly to the aid of his colleague. 

About 11 o’clock Napoleon arrived on the field beyond Pleurus. By 
1 o’clock he had formed all his troops that had then arrived (60,000, 
with 204 guns) in order of battle. After making a reconnaissance in 
person, and receiving reports from his generals of the assembling of the 
Prussians for battle, he still thought that only one corps, that of Zieten, 
was before him. He directed Grouchy, with two corps of infantry and 
three of reserve cavalry, to attack it about half -past 2 , and thus com- 
menced the battle of Ligny. The three Prussian corps numbered more 
than 80,000 men, with 224 guns. About half-past 5, Lobau, bringing the 
rear of the centre from Charleroi, augmented the French force to 71,000 
with 242 guns. 

During the battle, Napoleon, becoming better aware of the force he was 
engaging, sent an order to Ney to direct D’Erlon’s corps on St Amand, 
But Ney, after getting Napoleon’s first orders (dated 8 o’clock), had 
directed D’Erlon on Frasne. He was near that place with the advanced- 
guard of his corps when an aide-de-camp from Napoleon reached him, 
who said that the Emperor, hotly engaged, needed aid, and that he had 
taken on himself to turn the head of the column towards St Amand by 
Vniers Perruin. D’Erlon, sending to apprise Ney, followed to direct the 
movement of his corps (20,500 men and 46 guns). He arrived on the 
flank of the Prussians, and the head of his column had entered into the 


action of Ligny, when he received from Ney a peremptory recall. Ac- 
cordingly he countermarched towards Frasne, and reached Ney at night- 
fall, after the action at Quatre Bras was ended. 

Retreat of It was almost night when the battle of Ligny drew to a close with the 
the PruBsiana. {J 0 f 0 at of the Prussians. The corps of Zieten and Pirch retired to Tilly and 
Gentmnes ; that of Thielemann, which cover'^d the retreat, to Gemblouz. 
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Meanwhile N"ey, approaching Quatre Bras about 2 o’clock, had in hand Battle 

17.000 men and 38 guns to attack Perponcher’s division of 7000 men and 
16 guns. The Dutch-Belgians sustained the first attack made with the 
head of the French column till half-past 3, when 2000 Dutch-Belgian 
cavalry which had assembled at Nivelles, in falling back from the country 
between Eoeulx, Mons, and Binche, came on the field at the same time as 
Picton’s division, which, detained for further orders at the junction of 
Mont St Jean, had been summoned to Quatre Bras by an order of the 
Duke, who had returned from his interview with Blucher in time to con- 
front Ney. Brunswick’s corps followed Picton’s, when the Duke had 

18.000 infantry, 2000 cavalry, 28 guns ; Ney, as before, 15,700 infantry, 

1800 cavalry, 38 guns. 

The next reinforcement was to the French. Kellermann joined ITey, 
who now had 3700 cavalry, 44 guns. 

At 5 o’clock Halkett’s brigade of Alton’s division from Braine-le-Comte, 
and Kielmansegge’s Hanoverian brigade with two field-batteries, joined 
Wellington, raising his force to 24,000 infantry, 2000 (defeated) cavalry, 

40 guns. 

Ney was also then reinforced by Kellermann’s remaining division of 
heavy cavalry and troop of artillery. He now had 15,700 infantry, 5000 
cavalry, 50 guns. Thus the battle was continued with a sufficiently even 
balance of force — the French counting 3000 cavalry and 10 guns against 
the Duke’s excess of 8000 infantry. 

At half-past 5, Hey, aware of the last reinforcement to the English, 
ordered D’Erlon up. Between 6 and 7 he learnt that his general had 
been directed on St Amand. He sent to recall him. Meanwhile the 
Anglo-Belgians had been reinforced as follows : — 12 guns of Alton’s 
division, 6 of the King’s German Legion, 1 Hanoverian, 2 Brunswick 
battalions, the 1st British division from Enghien, with 12 guns. Wel- 
lington now had 30,000 infantry, 2000 cavalry, 68 guns. The French 
remained as before. Hey relinquished the conflict at nightfall. Both 
sides bivouacked on the ground. 

Vjth June . — ^Wellington remained ignorant of Blucher’s fortunes all 
night. But daylight showed him that Hey was still in position in his 
front, which would hardly have been the case had Hapoleon been de- 
feated. A reconnaissance along the Hamur road ascertained that the 
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French were upon it, between Quatre Bras and Ligny ; and an aide-de- 
camp from Bluclier shortly afterwards reached the Duke, having come by 
a road farther in rear. Wellington sent his ally word that he would 
fall back towards Waterloo to effect a junction with him ; and that, if 
Blucher would join him with two corps, he would await Napoleon’s onset 
there, 

Uxbridge’s cavalry from Ninhove had come in in the night. Covered 
by it, Wellington began in the forenoon to withdraw his forces from 
Quatre Bras through Genappe upon Waterloo. This movement was 
almost completed when in the afternoon Napoleon’s advanced-guard from 
Ligny appeared, and pressed the rear of the British cavalry as it retired 
through Genappe. 

The British troops from the right, then at Nivelles and Braine-le-Comte, 
were directed on Mont St J ean. 

From Waterloo the Duke sent the following despatch to General 
Colville : — 

“ The army retired this day from its position at Quatre Bras to its pres- 
ent position in front of Waterloo, 

The brigades of the 4th division at Braine-le-Comte to retire at day- 
light to-morrow upon Hal. 

“ General ColviUe must be decided by the intelligence he receives of 
the enemy’s movements in his march to Hal, whether he moves by the 
direct route or by Enghien. 

“ Prince Frederick of Orange is to occupy with Ms corps the position 
between Hal and Enghien, and is to defend it as long as possible. 

“ The army will probably continue in its present position in front of 
Waterloo to-morrow.” 

On the side of the Prussians, Zieten and Pirch retired from Tilly and 
Gentinnes by Mont St Guihert. Zieten’s corps crossed the Dyle at Wavre 
and took up a position ; Pirch’s halted on the right bank, 

TMelemann, arriving at Gembloux, found Bulow near that place 
Eeceiving orders for the general concentration, Bulow’s corps moved on 
Wavre, followed by Thielemann’s. 

Napoleon’s army remained at Ligny till the afternoon, when Grouchy 
with 33,000 men was sent in pursuit of the Prussians. His orders were 
to follow them, complete their route, and never lose sight of them. He 
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followed in the direction of Gemblonx, and arriving there at 9 in the 
evening, many hours after the Prussians had left, reported to Napoleon 
at ten that he believed the Prussians to be divided into three columns, 
one retreating to Wavre, one to Perwez, the third to Namur. 

Napoleon quitted the field of Ligny with the rest of his army about the 
same time as Grouchy, and moved by the Namur road to Quatre Bras, 
where Ney was still in position. Their combined forces then followed Quatre Bras 
Wellington's march to Waterloo, where the Duke was in position in front 
of the junction of the Nivelles and Genappe roads, with his centre across ’ 

the latter. 

ISth June , — Between 11 and 12 the French commenced their attack 
on Wellington. 

Prussian movements : — 


Bulow at daybreak, through Wavre to St Lambert, 
Zieten at noon, by Chain towards Priachermont. 
Pirch at noon, tlirough Wavre to follow Bulow. 


Wavre to 
Frischermont^ 


10 . 


At 8 in the morning. Grouchy, who had been reconnoitring on several 
roads for intelligence, began his advance by Sart-^-Walhain upon Wavre, 
and at noon his advanced-guard attacked Pirch's rear-guard on the right 
bank of the Dyle, Thielemann's corps, which was to have followed Thielemann^s 
Zieten, was left on the Dyle at Wavre to oppose Grouchy, corps a re- 

At 5 in the afternoon Bulow's advanced troops issued on the French 

Allied armies 

right at Planchenoit. combine. 

At 7 in the evening Zieten’s advanced troops joined Wellington’s left 
at rrischermont. 

At 7 also Pirch arrived in rear of Bulow, and was directed on Maransart. 

The arrival of the Prussians decided the battle, and their attack being French de- 
on the French flank and rear, while the English advanced on the 
front of the enemy, the defeated army was completely routed, and 
fled over the frontier by the great road of Charleroi, pursued by the 
Prussians. 

IMh June . — The main French army, almost dispersed, continued its 
flight. 

Grouchy, who had spent the preceding day in attacking Thielemann 
on the Dyle, renewed the engagement at daybreak, and drove Thiele- 
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French right manii’s corps towards Louvain; but intelligence reached him at 11 
wing, though of the defeat of Napoleon the day before. Masking the move- 

STl C06S sf II 1 

retreats. * ment by troops on the Dyle, he at onoe began his retreat by Mont St 
Guibert, upon Gemblonx, for ITaniur, 

Pirch’s Prussian corps marched on the night of the 18th to intercept 
Grouchy. It reached a point between Tilly and Gentinnes on the 19th 
at mid-day, but failed to advance further, or to discover that Grouchy’s 
force was crossing its front. 

Next day Thielemann and Pirch pressed the rear of Grouchy, who, 
leaving a division in Namur, made good the retreat of his corps along 
the Meuse by Dinant, and passed the frontier in good order. 


Wavre to 
Namur, 28. 


COMMENTS. 

Former chapters will have made the reader acquainted with the 
grounds on which Napoleon framed the design of this campaign, and 
threw himself with a force very inferior to that of the Allies upon their 
centre. 

In 1796, as in 1815, the armies opposed to him had advanced from 

divergent bases till they united ; and when he pierced their centre and 

destroyed their concert, Beaulieu had retired upon Acqui, Colli upon 

Turin. It was to be expected, therefore, that if the centre of the Allies 

in Belgium were pierced, they also would retire towards their bases ; that 

is to say, Blucher would take the direction of Liege, Wellington of 

Disadvantage Ostend or of Antwerp, And in their case a far greater difficulty would 

of divergent he offered to reunion than in that of Beaulieu and Colli, owinff to the 
bases • ° 

greater divergency of the bases and the lines that led to them. For if 
Blucher, driven from the line Sombref-Liege, should attempt to rejoin 
his colleague hy that of Wavre-Liege, he would be operating on a front 
parallel to his line of communication ; and the risk he ran is evident 
from the fact that on the 19 th, Grouchy, by defeating Thielemann on the 
Dyle, actually cut him from that line. Supposing, then, that Napoleon 
had beaten Wellington before Blueher’s arrival on the field, the Prussian 
general would have found himself in the presence of a victorious enemy, 
with his own retreat cub off. Had he attempted to recover his communi- 
cations with Cologne by Louvain-Maestricht, the French from Wavre 
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would have been on that line before him, when another lost battle would 
have been ruin. 

Eemembering, then, the triumphs of his earlier campaign, and perceiv- Prencli ope- 
ing still greater advantages for an attack of the same kind upon the 

^ wings and 

Allies in Belgium, Napoleon provided for it from the outset by dividing Reserve, 
his army into two wings, with which to feel the enemy on each side, and 
a central reserve to reinforce either at discretion. Thus, first, he joined 
his centre to his right against Blucher at Ligny; then, leaving his 
right wing to pursue the Prussians, he joined the main body to the 
left wing for the attack on Wellington, The recollection of what he 
aimed at, and of the result which precedents had led him to expect, 
furnishes a key to the incidents (many of them still disputed and mis- 
interpreted) of the whole campaign. 

Why did Napoleon throw his weight in the first instance on the Prus- Reasons for 

sians at Ligny rather than on the English at Quatre Bras ? — the intention attacking 

... Blucher 

to do which was made evident by the direction of his centre upon 
Eleurus before he knew what the proportions of the hostile forces at 
those points might be. 

The essential conditions of Napoleon’s plan were, to keep the Allies 
from uniting, and also to separate them in such a way as to open the road 
to Brussels. 

The separation and consequent retreat of the Allies would be accom- 
plished with equal certainty by seizing either of the two points, Quatre 
Bras or Sombref. So far it would seem almost a matter of indifference 
which might be the chief object of attack. But the Allied generals would 
then seek to reunite on the next available line. If either of them would 
attempt this movement with greater difidculty and risk than the other, it 
would be good policy to attack him first, since defeat added to his other 
disadvantages might render a junction impossible before his colleague 
should be defeated also. 

The other Prussian corps were marching to join Zieten’s by the roads 
Ciney-Namur and Liege-Hottomont. Pirch from Namur would be the 
first to join Zieten. Were Pirch and Zieten defeated, or Zieten only, 
before being supported, they would, -by retiring on Hottomont, be 
separated from Thielemann, or, by retiring on Namur, be separated from 
Bulow. If hotly pursued, it might be necessary to retreat to Hannut or 
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Liege. For, as already stated, the course proper for the parts of an army 
thus separated is to retreat in order to recombine ; and Blucher must 
unite his own forces before he could aid his colleague. But at Hannut, 
Liege, or even Hobtomont, he would still be very far either from Welling- 
ton or Brussels. 

On the other hand, supposing that Napoleon had reversed the actual 
order of events, and had first brought his centre to aid Ney against Wel- 
lington, and, leaving his left wing to pursue the British, had next brought 
his centre to the aid of Grouchy against Blucher, Wellington, driven from 
Quatre Bras, would have retreated, as he did, towards Waterloo; his 
troops, then on the march to join him, would have been directed, as they 
were, on Hal, whence Ney could not have prevented them from march- 
ing to join Wellington. Meanwhile Blucher (who could not have been 
prevented by the small force in his front from assembling his army), aware 
of his colleague's retreat, would have marched to Wavre on the l7th, 
followed by the main French army. Posted on the Dyle, he could have 
maintained the battle till Wellington, leaving a force to contain Ney, 
should bring the rest of his army to La Hulpe or Wavre to overwhelm 
Napoleon. The great battle which was fought at Waterloo would have 
been fought at Wavre by the Allies united. 

If, then, Blucher were attacked before he could assemlle Ms corps, he 
would be driven apart from his objects ; if Wellington were so attacked, 
he would not lose his hold either of Brussels or of his colleague. The 
general plan of Napoleon was perfectly calculated for success, and it was 
good policy to attack Blucher first. 

But this plan failed in execution. Now we have already seen how 
much depends on promptitude of movement in operations of this kind. 
Napoleon did not attack at Ligny till two in the afternoon, when Pirch 
and Thielemann were with Zieten in line of battle, and when Bulow, but 
for his delay, should also have been on the field. And the reason why 
he did not attack sooner was, that only the heads of his columns were 
before the enemy. Now, as all the French troops started from the same 
bivouacs, there was no reason why, on those fine roads, the rear of the 
columns, which marched but did not fight, should not have accomplished 
the same distance as the heads, which both marched and fought. Had 
the army bivouacked in order of battle instead of in order of march, it 
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would have been ready next day to defeat Zieten perhaps before Pirch 
had joined, certainly before the arrival of Tliielemann. 

In spite of these considerations, M. Thiers, in his zeal for the character 
of Napoleon as a general, has not scrupled to assume that the Emperor 
delayed to attack at Ligny in order that all the Prussians might assem- 
ble, and thus give him an opportunity of crushing them at once. It is 
not necessary to point out to the readers of this work, nor to any one 
acquainted with Napoleon's method of making war, how absurd is this 
assumption. 

From the same motive the French historian severely blames Marshal 
Ney for not advancing towards Brussels before the battle of Ligny on the 
morning of the 16th, and afterwards on the morning of the 17th. It 
would of course have been extremely rash for Ney to have advanced be- ijTey’scon- 
yond the Nivelles-Namur road till Napoleon had reached it with the taming force 
main body, for he would have been exposing his flanks to the British ady^nce alone, 
from Nivelles, and to the Prussians from Sombref; and had the main 
French army been defeated at Ligny, his retreat would have been cut off. 

Under these circumstances nothing but an explicit order from Napoleon 
to advance at all hazards would have justified him in making the attempt. 

But the Emperor's orders of eight in the morning of the 16th were given 
under the supposition that Sombref and Quatre Bras would be occupied 
with little or no fighting, and that Brussels would be open to the French, 
and attainable in a single march. A chief in Ney’s position must have 
discretionary power — and he is quite justified in using it when his in- 
structions prove to have been given on a false theory of the facts. More- 
over, Napoleon had attached to his orders the condition that there should 
be no hindrance" to their execution. On the 16th, then, Ney did all that 
could be expected from a commander in his position, by preventing Wel- 
lington from aiding Blucher, and by covering the line of communication 
with France. 

Whatever excuse may be made for Napoleon's inactivity on the I7th 
applies also to Ney, whose troops had marched, fought, and suffered in 
action, quite as much as the centre and right wing. It was the object 
of the French to unite for the attack on Wellington, and their end would 
be best answered if the English should remain in their position at Quatre 
Bras till Ney's attack in front could be supported by Napoleon's in flank. 
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As the retreat of the British was concealed till the last moment, Ney's 
best policy, under the apparent circumstances, was to await the Emperor’s 
arrival, rather than risk defeat by assailing a superior enemy who had 
already proved too strong for him. 

The charges against Grouchy, made by various writers, resolve them- 
selves into these: — 

1st, That he ought to have pursued the Prussians in the direction of 
Wavre instead of towards Liege and Namur. 

It is a sufficient answer to this, that Napoleon himself indicated the 
direction of the pursuit. In the first despatch from Soult to Ney of the 
17th is the following passage : — ‘^The Prussian army is routed. General 
Pajol is pursuing it on the roads of Namur and Liege.” 

2nd, That Grouchy ought to have manoeuvred constantly towards 
Napoleon. 

In giving Grouchy his final instructions on the 17th, Napoleon said, 
“ Communicate with me by the paved road that leads to Quatre Bras.” 
This injunction was consistent only with a movement towards Liege or 
Namur — not towards Wavre ; and had the Prussians really, as Napoleon 
supposed, retreated towards the former places, Grouchy, by moving in the 
direction of Wavre, would have uncovered to them the communications 
of the main army with Charleroi — to guard which against an offensive 
return of the enemy was one principal object of detaching the right 
wing. 

3rd, That Grouchy, on the night of the 17th, had reason to suppose, 
as we learn from his report, that the Prussians were moving in three 
columns, one on Wavre, one on Perwez, one on Namur ; that he inferred 
that one of these columns might be intending to join Wellington, and 
that he should therefore have moved towards Napoleon. 

But this is founded on the supposition that Grouchy knew Wellington 
would stop to fight at Waterloo, whereas he knew nothing of the sort; 
and he thought the Prussians, if they were really moving on Wavre, 
intended to join Wellington at Brussels. For he says in the same report, 
‘‘If the mass of the Prussians is retiring on Wavre, I will follow in 
that direction, so that they may not gain Brussels^ and that I may 
separate them from Wellington.” And were they so moving, he, by 
marching to Wavre, would threaten decisively their communications with 
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their base by Louvain, and so either prevent the execution of their pro- 
ject or render it disastrous. 

4th, That Grouchy, when he heard the cannonade of Waterloo, ought 
to have turned towards the field. 

If Grouchy had known that Blucher was moving from Wavre upon 
Waterloo — and if he could have marched himself towards that field with 
a fair prospect of joining Napoleon — he certainly should have attempted 
the movement; but his belief probably was, and continued to be, that 
the march which Thielemann’s rear-guard was covering, was on Brussels 
or Louvain by the highroad, not on Waterloo by country roads. It was 
in this persuasion that he continued to attack Thielemann on the 19th. 
Wlien Napoleon detached him to pursue the Prussians, it was with the 
understanding that the Emperor would engage Wellington with the 
Prench main body and Ney’s force only, and it was no part of Grouchy’s 
business to combine with his chief for that purpose. And had the theory 
entertained by Napoleon and himself of the Prussian movements been 
correct, it was clear that by seizing Wavre he would be in a command- 
ing position. For should Blucher be moving on Brussels, Grouchy at 
Wavre would by an advance on Louvain cut him from his last line of 
communication with his base. Should Blucher be moving on Louvain in 
order to cover this his last line. Grouchy would join Napoleon at Brussels 
after the defeat which Wellington might be expected to sustain in stand- 
ing to fight alone, and the whole French army would continue to be inter- 
posed between the Allies. 

In fact, all the criticisms passed on Grouchy have been founded on a 
false conception of the duties of a containing force, and of N apoleon s 
general plan, or else have sprung from a failure to appreciate the facts as 
they presented themselves at the moment of action. As was said in a 
preceding chapter, for the execution of an operation of this kind it is 
necessary that the army so employed should preserve a superiority over 
its immediate enemy after detaching a force in pursuit of the portion 
first defeated. Grouchy was so detached ; that his operations were 
ineffective was due to the tardiness of his pursuit, which, as well as its 
wrong direction, was owing to the false theory formed by Napoleon of 
the Prussian retreat, and confirmed in his mi n d by the precedent of 1/96, 

As to the prospect of Grouchy joining Napoleon after he heard the 
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cannonade of Waterloo, it is only necessary to remember that Zieten, 
marching from Wavre at noon, and unobstructed except by the difficulties 
of the road, only reached the field between seven and eight in the even- 
ing ; and that Thielemann’s and part both of Pirch’s and Zieten’s corps 
would have been available to oppose Grouchy’s march without divert- 
ing from the field of Waterloo a single man who fought there. The 
Prussian outposts extended along the Dyle all round Grouchy’s left 
flank, so that he could not have attempted the movement unknown to 

the enemy. 

The force with which Napoleon operated was scarcely sufficient. Por 
though he defeated the Prussians at Ligny, and was superior to Welling- 
ton at Waterloo, yet the absence of Bulow from one field, and of the 
17,000 men left by Wellington at Hal from the other, were advantages 
scarcely to be calculated on. No doubt the Emperor counted, and justly, 
on his own skill and renown to make good tlio deficiency. But in ordi- 
nary cases the existing odds — ^namely, 200,000 against 125,000 — would 
be too great for the attempt. 

Quatre Bras and Sombref (meaning by the last-named the junction of 
the Liege and Namur roads) furnish additional examples of points of no 
special topographical importance becoming decisive by their relations to 
the forces in the theatre. 

Why did Wellington station at Hal a force which was useless there, 
and would have been so valuable to him at Waticrloo ? This question 
is only to be solved by remembering what Wellington thought of the 
facts as they presented themselves to him at a given time ; and by limiting 
ourselves to his horizon, instead of embracing tliat which is widened by 
our knowledge of the real circumstances. Wellington could not know on 
the Vjth or IWi that the French right wing was dstached to follow 
Blucher. For all he knew, the entire French army might be following 
himself. And if a French force had been detached to operate against 
Wellington’s communications with Osteud (of which he was so jealous), 
by seizing Hal, and from thence threatening even Brussels and the line 
to Antwerp, it would only be executing against the British a manoeuvre 
corresponding to that which Grouchy was actually executing against the 
Prussians. But this, though it may account for the direction of this 
British detachment on Hal on the 17th, does not satisfactorily explain its 
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detention there during the whole of the 18 th, at only ten miles from that 
field where it might have ajfforded such essential aid. 

Having seen what are the disadvantages under which allied armies 
operate from divergent bases, let us consider what is to be said on the 
other side. 

When Wellington concerted with Blucher at Bry operations against Advantage 
Napoleon on the 16 th, he proposed to aid him by advancing against 
Napoleon's left flank and rear by the G-osselies road. In doing so he armies, 
would have covered his own line to Ostend. 

When Napoleon followed Wellington to Waterloo, he detached Grouchy 
partly to cover his flank and rear, which were especially exposed, because 
if the Prussians should advance towards Quatre Bras or Charleroi, they 
would still cover their own line to Liege. 

And, lastly, when Blucher approached Waterloo, he attacked Napoleon 
in the most fatal direction, being himself on a front which covered from 
the main French army the line through Wavre to Liege. 

Thus the divergence of the bases of the Allied armies enabled them to 
deliver their blows in the most fatally decisive manner against the enemy's 
flank and rear ; which, had they operated from a common base, such as 
Antwerp, they could not have done without exposing their own commu- 
nications. 

If, then, allied armies, operating from divergent bases, can combine, 
their operation will be more effective than if they had a common base.^ 

But from the moment that their concert is destroyed by the interposition 
of an adequate force, the chances are against them. 

The reader will appreciate the loyalty of Blucher to his colleague and 
to the common cause, in advancing to Waterloo notwithstanding that 
Grouchy was descending perpendicularly on his line of communication 
with his base, 

^ The truth of this assertion was illustrated, very soon after the publication of the work, 
by the victory of Kbniggratz, where the two Prussian armies, advanciug from diSbrent sides 
of the theatre, combined their attack with fatal etfect. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


CASE OP DISLODGING AN ARMY BY OPERATING WITH A DETACH- 
MENT AGAINST ITS REAR. — CAMPAIGN IN GEORGIA, 18 64.^ 

(See woodcut on p. 209.) 

In May, General Sherman commanded the Federal forces assembled at 
Chattanooga, on the left bank of the Tennessee. He had from 90,000 to 
100,000 men. 


Macpherson commanded 23,000 on the right, 
Thomas 45,000 in the centre, 

Schofield 13,000 on the left, 

Garrard’s cayalry, 5000. 

Stoneman’s 


M'Cook’s 


} 


numbers not recorded. 


The object was to occupy the enemy's troops in Georgia, and to gain 
possession of Atlanta. 

Opposed was General Johnston ; at first with 40,000 men, afterwards 
reinforced to 54,000. His object was to obstruct Sherman as much as 
possible, and to cover Atlanta to the last moment. 

^ In the first edition, the operations in Georgia were imperfectly (though not incorrectly) 
described, for want of detailed information and a good map. General Sherman saw a copy 
of the work, and, with a frankness remarkable in one so greatly distinguished in high com- 
mand, caused a copy of his own report of the campaign to be conveyed to the author, along 
with a letter containing the following passage : — 

“A good many of the English commentaries and criticisms err, because it is impossible 
for them to see why well-established principles of war had to he modified to suit the pecu- 
liar geography and forest nature of our country. Thus, I think, if Colonel Hamley were 
to visit the ground about Dalton and Hesaca, he would modify his chapter treating of my 
dispositions there. Though I divided my force (generally, but by no means always, a 
violation of a rule of war), Johnston could not have fedlen on Macpherson without doing 
just what I wanted — ^viz,, letting go forts and parapets, and a natural position that might 
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The whole theatre is generally hilly and wooded. The district between 
Chattanooga and Dalton is crossed by considerable ridges in the direction 
of the rivers, penetrated by gaps, in one of which lies the railway from 
Chattanooga by Dalton, Eesaca, Kingston, and Marietta to Atlanta and 
Macon, with branches from Eome and Decatur. 

The nature of the country and communications made the railway 
especially valuable to both armies. 

Sherman held the country nearly as far as Dalton, where Johnston’s 
headquarters were, and before which he was strongly posted. 

Sherman’s immediate base was Chattanooga. Bases. 

Johnston was bound to the line from Dalton to Atlanta. Dalton to 

The Federal general found the position too formidable to be assailed Atlanta, 90 , 
in front. He therefore resolved to turn it. 

Wi to nth May . — Leaving one of Thomas’s divisions intrenched in 
the hills opposite Johnston, to guard the line to Chattanooga, and to 
make feints against the front, he pushed Macpherson by Villanow through 
a gap in the ridge, supporting him by the rest of Thomas’s corps and a 
body of cavalry, in all between 50,000 and 60,000. This force was to 
threaten the line between Tilton and Eesaca. 

Schofield, from the left about Varnells, was, after feeling towards 
Dalton, to withdraw and follow the flanking movement. 

Finding Eesaca too strong for an attack, Macpherson took position in 
the gap he had issued by, to await the assembly of the army. 

Johnston, perceiving the formidable nature of the menace against his 
communications, made good his retreat to Eesaca. 

11th to Vdth May , — Sherman drew his army round Eesaca, and threat- 
ened to pass between it and Eome, Johnston evacuated Eesaca, destroy- - 

have cost me 20,000 men to have dislodged by a direct attack. Johnston could not make 
a detachment large enough to endanger Macpherson, who, on the defensive, would have 
had the woods and range of hills at Snake Creek in his favour, and I had good roads by the 
rear to reinforce Macpherson in one march.*’ 

This refers to a passage in the Comments on this chapter in the first edition, where it 
was assumed that Johnston’s best chance was probably on the 10th May, when, leaving a 
garrison in his works, he might have sallied and overwhelmed the turning force under Mac- 
pherson ; and a deduction as to the proper mode of conducting operations of the kind was 
made, which was unjust to Sherman’s generalship. For that commander bad actually 
operated in the way suggested as the best ; and the author, in amending the text, has the 
satisfaction not only of cancelling a wrong, but of quoting, in confirmation of his own 
views, the practice of so successful a leader. 
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ing the railway bridge ; and Sherman advanced on Kingston and Home, 
strengthening Eesaca as a depot 

19^A to 2^7 th May. — Johnston retired behind the Etowa. Sherman, to 
avoid a strong pass at Allatoona, moved his army to the right across the 
Etowa on Dallas. 

27th May to \Uh June. — Sherman, finding Johnston’s left on Lost 
Mountain too strong for attack, worked round by his own left to Alla- 
toona, where he occupied and strengthened the pass, and directed a general 
attack, which caused Johnston to abandon Lost Mountain, and to con- 
centrate, with his centre, on Kenesaw Mountain, and his flanks thrown 
back to cover Marietta and the railway. 

27th June. — Sherman attacked the position, and was repulsed. 

Is^ to lOifA July. — Sherman, having resolved to turn the position, and 
for that purpose to cast loose from the railway with ten days’ supplies in 
waggons, pushed his right, under Macpherson, down the Sandtown road, 
towards the Chattahoochee, to a point within three miles of the river 
and five of the railway. This threat against his rear caused Johnston to 
evacuate his position and cross the Chattahoochee. 

11th to l^th July. — Johnston, having burnt his bridges, had lost much 
of his power of offence. Sherman, sending Stoneman’s cavalry to cross 
far up the Chattahoochee and threaten the railway south of Atlanta, 
caused Macpherson to support the movement by a feint on Turner’s 
Eerry. Meanwhile he seized the passage at Roswell with Garrard’s 
cavalry supported by Schofield’s corps, and fortified Allatoona and Mari- 
etta. He then drew Macpherson’s corps from right to left, crossed on 
the Confederate right between Roswell and Atlanta, and moved towards 
the town, his left under Thomas seizing Decatur. 

Johnston was replaced by Hood in command of the Confederate 
army. 

227icl July. — ^Hood massed his forces on the extreme Federal left, rolled 
up part of two corps, killed Macpherson, and got into Decatur, but was 
driven within his lines. Howard succeeded Macpherson. 

24;tli July to A.ugust. — The Federals intrenched around Atlanta 

on the eastern side of the defences. The cavalry corps of Stoneman and 
M Cook were despatched to the southward by a wide circuit to break up 
the railways. They were surrounded by superior forces, lost 1800 men, 
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and Stoneman was captured. The Eederals, however, were reinforced by 
2500 cavalry under General Eousseau. 

The place being considered impregnable, and attempts to break in 
having failed, Sherman left a force intrenched before his bridge of the 
Chattahoochee, and directed the corps of Schofield, Thomas, and Howard 
upon Jonesboro’, 
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Isi SeptenA&r . — Hood had moved part of his army to Jonesboro’, 
where it was attacked and defeated. 

Thereupon he evacuated Atlanta. 


- OOMMERTa 

Except in attacking the Kenesaw Mountain on the 27th June, the 
character of Sherman’s operations was throughout the same. To protect 
his main line from a counter-attack, he left a force intrenched across it. 
He then reinforced his flanking wing to a strength sufficient to cope with 
the whole army of the enemy, and directed it by a circuit off the main 
line, upon the Confederate rear. In every case the operation was suc- 
cessful, obliging Johnston forthwith to abandon his strongest positions, 
and to retreat. 

The superiority of numbers warranted, therefore, in this case, a sepa- 
ration of the army, and was turned to account in a manner which may 
form an example of what is the best mode of operating in similar circum- 
stances. 

It appears, then, that in certain circumstances, and with great odds, it 
may be judicious, or indeed inevitable, to separate an army for the sake 
of dislodging an enemy by threatening his rear. But it is also clear that 
when a commander, tempted by the promise of a brilliant result, operates 
in this way, he is at any rate giving so much advantage to his adversary 
as may consist in the chance of fighting the whole hostile force with a 
part instead of the whole of his own. And it is evident that, by operating 
with liis entire force on one line, he would deprive the enemy of that 
chance. Nevertheless, these flanking operations are frequently under- 
taken. It is useful, then, to consider under what circumstances they are 
judicious. 

If, as in Sherman's case, the enemy is so strongly posted as to render a 
front attack on him inexpedient, there will be no other course than to 
detach a force to turn the position. And if the assailant also possesses 
a strong position on the main line, it will be best to reinforce the flanking 
wing till it is equal to the whole numbers which the enemy can possibly 
bring on that side, and order it not to halt till it has attained the point 
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aimed at ; holding, meanwhile, the aforesaid position with the rest of the 
army. Should the enemy detach a part only of his forces to meet this 
attack on his flank or rear, he will be beaten. Should he meet it with his 
whole army, he abandons the position in which his strength lay. 

When Wellington advanced from Portugal in 1813, he knew that the 
French had a strong line behind the Douro, which they might hold against 
his whole army. But they could only bring to the defence of that line 
about 35,000 men. Therefore Wellington sent 40,000 men across to the 
northern bank of the Douro, within the Portuguese frontier, under Graham, 
who advanced to the Esla, while with the rest of his forces the English 
commander moved by Salamanca to the southern bank. Graham, cross- 
ing the Esla, came on the flank of the French, who thereupon abandoned 
the line of the Douro, and Wellington assembled his army on the northern 
bank unmolested. Had he followed Graham's movement with his whole 
army, he would have left Portugal, with all his depots and his base, 
exposed to an advance of the enemy. 

It appears, then, that this separation is judicious — Separation, 

1st, When the front of a position is unassailable, and a movement 

' ^ ^ ^ ’ Clous. 

against the enemy's flank with the entire army impracticable or unsafe. 

2ndly, When the roads do not admit of the entire army advancing in 
effective order.^ 

Thus it was with great difficulty that a Northern army could advance 
to the Eappahannock by the line of Centre ville-Warrenton, even with the 
aid of the railway ; for the country was so wooded and broken that the 
troops could rarely move on an extended front, and the difficulties of 
supply were great and increasing. Consequently the line of march grew so 
' extended that the superiority of numbers was lost. For this reason, if for 
no other, part of the great hosts assembled on the Potomac were always 
directed on some other line, such as Fredericksburg or the Shenandoah. 

3rdly, When the superior army possesses divergent lines of retreat to, 
and communication with, its own frontiers. 

For, as in the case of the allied army of Wellington and Blucher, the 

^ Tlie above was published in May 1866. In June of that year the Prussian armies 
invaded Bohemia on a double line, and one main justification alleged by their Staff for the 
step was, that the entire army could not have advanced in effective order by one set of 
mountain roads, but would have extended in columns so lengthened that it would have been 
impossible to form on a front commensurate with its numbers. 
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risk in ease oi defeat will ke greatly diminished, as compared with that 
of an army detaching a force from its single line ; and the effect will be 
greater, for the direction of the combined armies must bring one of them 
on the enemy’s flank or rear. It will depend on the relative proportions 
of the hostile forces whether the promise of decisive success will compen- 
sate for the risk of losing the power of concerted action, and being sepa- 
rately defeated. 
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CHAPTER YIL 

GENERAL CONCLUSIONS PROM THE FOREGOING EXAMPLES. 

That the disadvantages of separating the parts of an army, though fore- 
seen, are often incurred, is evident from history. And this may happen 
from many causes. As at Eckmuhl, a commander ignorant of the exact 
position of the adversary may, in expectation of an immediate result, 
make a movement which lays him open to the penalty for dividing his 
army. In 1859, Louis Napoleon would doubtless have preferred to 
operate entirely from Genoa, where he possessed the advantage of a fine 
and fortified harbour, and whither his troops and stores could be con- 
veyed en masse by the easy mode of water-transport. But in the mean- 
time the situation of the Sardinian capital, imminently menaced, and 
covered only by a very weak army, afforded a pressing reason for sending 
part of the French troops by the Mont Cenis. The junction of the French 
army was to take place in the great plain between the Eormida and the 
Scrivia ; but till it was effected, the French corps on the two lines were 
exposed to all the risk of beiag separately assailed. 

Another fertile source of separation is the attempt, so frequently made, 
to cover two distant and divergent objects. Territories, lying apart from 
the indispensable line, must perhaps be protected, else they would be over- 
run by the enemy, or, by revolting, would increase the difficulties of the 
situation. Or two cities far distant from each other may both be im- 
portant enough to form an object for the enemy, and both equally urgent 
in demanding protection. Thus when Sherman, advancing from Savannah 
in 1865, was concentrated behind the Gombahee, he threatened equally 
Augusta and Charleston; and by separating, to defend both, the Con- 
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Decisive 

points. 


See Map 
No. 13* 


federates laid themselves opea to a sudden blow dealt against a part of 
their front. The part to be taken by an army so threatened can scarcely 
ever be doubtful. It should adopt one point decisively, as its temporary 
base, and from thence, indirectly, cover the other. Thus the Confederates, 
if assembled in the fork of the Oombahee and its tributary, and based on 
Augusta by the road through Barnwell, would have been prepared against 
a direct attack, and the enemy could neither have moved on Augusta or 
on Charleston without exposing a flank. 



In fact, what has been called the principle of interior lines,” as well 
as many instances of what are termed “decisive points,” are simply a 
concurrence of circumstances which render it practicable to concentrate 
an army in opposition to an extended enemy. When an army approaches 
its object by roads which meet and then again divide, the possession of the 
point of junction or knot of the roads, by either party, cannot but afford 
opportunities of menacing at once several points, or roads, which the 
enemy may desire to cover. The possession of points of this kind — for 
example, Milan and Mortara in 1849, Gera in 1806, Ivrea in 1800, 
Charleroi, Quatre Bras, Sombref, in 1815 — is of itself an important step 
in the campaign. 

An instance of the great advantage of possessing severed alternatives of 
action — distinct from other cases already quoted, because that advantage 
was used by an army on the defensive — is afiorded by the military situa- 
tion in Portugal in 1810-11. 

Massena, recoiling from the lines of Torres Vedras, had fallen back to 
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Santarem. WeUirjgton, following by the roads east of the Monte Junto, 
found him in a position of great natural strength, Keynier’s corps about 
Santarem was posted on a lofty ridge, its left resting on the Tagus, its 
front covered by the swamps of the Eio Mayor, and accessible only by a 
long narrow causeway. J unot's corps was posted on the Ahdella from 
Alcanhete to Pernes and Torres Novas. Ney^s corps was in reserve at 
Thomar, with a division watching the Tagus between Santarem and the 
Zezere. The French held two bridges over the Zezere. A detachment 
with cavalry was at Leiria. 

The alternatives open to Massena were these : — 

1st, He might retreat, either by Leiria or Thomar, to Coimbra, finding 
a fertile country and strong line of defence on the Mondego. 

2nd, Crossing the Zezere, he might retreat by Belmonte to his fortresses 
of Almeida and Ciudad Eodrigo. 

3rd, He might reach the same fortresses by CasteUo Branco. 

These were alternatives for retreat ; but he might also take the offen- 
sive. 

4th, By advancing from Leiria against the western half of the lines of 
Torres Vedras. 

5th, Crossing the Tagus on his left, for which he possessed numerous 
boats, he might advance on Lisbon by the south bank. 

6th, From CasteUo Branco he could concert operations with Soult in 
Andalucia, by Alcantara. 

7th, Or, by Placentia, with King Joseph, whose army was on the Upper 
Tagus. 

Wellington had 70,000 men against Massena’s 50,000. Could he have 
collected these, he might have attacked Junot, routed him and Ney, and 
hemmed back Eeynier against the Tagus. But he was forced to disperse 
his forces : — 

1st, To watch the south bank of the Tagus and cover his depots oppo- 
site Lisbon, and the transports in the river. 

2nd, To occupy in sufficient force (two divisions) the western half of the 
lines of Torres Vedras; for Massena, by a march from Leiria, would be 
within a march of the lines there, and might force and turn them before 
Wellington could arrive by the eastern side of Monte Junto. 

3rd, While attacking Junot and Ney, Wellington must leave a force 
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before Santarem, lest Eeynier should advance on the eastern half of the 
lines. 

These diminutions of the force available for attack on an enemy 
who could speedily concentrate, prevented the enterprise ; and Massena, 
though so inferior in force, maintained his position from November to the 
following March; and, when he did at last withdraw, gained sufficient 
start, from the uncertainty in which he kept his antagonist, to effect an 
organised retreat through a very difficult country. 

Such advantages, then, are frequently open both to the general invading 
and the general defending a country ; to recognise and to hold positions 
so commanding, will often compensate for a numerical inferiority. 

Since all strategical successes resolve themselves into the two kinds 
discussed in this and the preceding Part, it remains to inquire under what 
circumstances it may be well to choose one mode of operating rather 
than the other. 

Whenever an army, which is so confident in its fighting power as to 
desire to engage the entire concentrated forces of the enemy, possesses 
the faculty (by reason either of an angular base, or of such circumstances 
of obstacles as will hereafter be discussed) of striking at its adversary's 
flank or rear, it enjoys, in that circumstance, an advantage and oppor- 
tunity which it might vainly seek in manoeuvres against the hostile 
front. By a resolute advance it may even combine the different advan- 
tages of forcing the enemy to form front to a flank, and of separating his 
forces and engaging the parts successively, as will subsequently be seen 
in the example of Champaubert. At any rate, it will be highly advan- 
tageous to engage even his whole force in that situation. 

But if an army be inferior in number, it will manifestly be wiser to 
seek to separate the hostile forces and engage them separately. For in 
striking at the flank it may compel that concentration which it should be 
its great aim to prevent ; as Napoleon would have done, had he turned 
Wellington’s right in Belgium. 

And even if, in the case of an army ready under any circumstances 
to bring the enemy to action, the option is offered of breaking his front 
or striking at his flank, the first alternative will generally be the best. 
Such a choice appears to have been offered to Napoleon in 1809. On the 
17th April, when forming his plan, he might have left Davout at Ratisbon 
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and have marched with his centre hj Neustadt to combine with Mas- 
sena coming from Pfaffenhofen, in order to advance together through 
Mainburg. He would thus have been on the flank and rear of the 
Austrian left wing, cutting it from its great line of supply by Lancishut. 

But he would thereby have compelled the concentration of the Austrians. 
Therefore, though his own line to France would have been equally secure 
through Ulm in this flanking operation, he preferred to break in between 
the wings, even with all the risk of Davout’s perilous flank-march along 
the river. And as in this case, so in most others, it will be found that to The latter 
break the front is the readiest method as well as the most decisive. generally 
When the superiority of one army is sufficient, and no more than 
sufficient, to warrant a detachment against the enemy's rear, the two 
modes of operation — namely, that of aiming a blow at the communications 
on the one side, and that of concentrating against a separated force on 
the other — come into direct opposition ; when victory will remain with 
the general who best appreciates and improves the conditions of the 
situation. 


This seems a suitable part of the work in which to consider the effect Effect of the 

that the Electric Telegraph, whether of the ordinary kind or specially telegraph on 

military 

constructed to accompany an army, may be expected to exercise on operations, 
military operations. So long as opposing armies are concentrated, its 
influence will be confined chiefly to transmitting immediate intelligence 
and directions between the headquarters and the communications with 
the rear, or between the general-in-chief and the commanders of wings, 
and both parties may be expected to derive from it the same advantages. 

It is when armies are in presence of each other on eoctcTuled fi'onts that 
instant intelligence may affect the result, and chiefly in those cases where 
concerted action is essential to success, but is rendered uncertain by 
intervening distance or obstacles. 

The ordinary field telegraph equipment consists of “ cable ” and Mode of using 

** air-line,” either of which can he connected with existing permanent 

’ ^ ^ telegraph. 

telegraph lines at any point. The “cable” is an insulated conducting 
wire enclosed in a waterproof casing. It is carried wound on drums 
mounted on waggons or small hand-carts, and can he unrolled as the 
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vehicle that bears it moves along. It lies along the ground, and can 
be laid at 6 miles an hour, or less, the rate depending on the ground 
the vehicle carrying it has to move over. The “air-line'' consists of 
a wire on light poles, and can be erected at about 1 mile an hour. In 
the British service, as at present organised (1906), a “telegraph 
company" accompanying an army corps is equipped with 48 miles of 
cable, 60 miles of air-line, and instruments for 20 offices. 

Since a direct line of communication along the front of an army would 
be constantly exposed to the incursions of the enemy, the telegraph lines 
between the parts will have some common centre in rear of the whole. 
When, therefore, a successful descent is made on the enemy's rear, as 
at Marengo and Ulm, the telegraphic communications may be entirely 
severed; and the fact that they may thus be lost to one army, while 
preserved by the other, must be added to the disadvantages already 
enumerated in the chapter where the condition of an intercepted army 
was discussed. The introduction of wireless telegraphy has, however, 
provided a possible means of communication which is little liable to 
interruption. Portable plant for its installation, under the conditions 
of field service, has been designed, and although it cannot as yet be 
utilised over great distances, or put into use without some delay, there 
will, doubtless, be great developments in these respects. 

Field telephones were much used in the recent war in Manchuria 
for connecting bodies of troops in action. A consideration of their uses, 
however, is more appropriate to tactical than to strategical conditions.^ 

Visual signalling, under favourable conditions, constitutes a valuable 
auxiliary to the field telegraphs. In a clear atmosphere the heliograph 
by day, and powerful lamps by night, can flash messages over con- 
siderable distances at the rate of about 8 words a minute, and these 
means of transmission have been of very great service to us in our 
campaigns on the Indian Frontier and in South Africa. Flag signalling 
is also very useful over short distances. 

^ The new scheme of organisation for the British army (January 1907) provides a con- 
siderable increase in the amount of telegraph equipment accompanying an army in the field. 
Each division (3 brigades) is to have one telegraph company, and, in addition, there will be 
2 ** cable” companies, 2 “wireless” companies, and 2 “air-line” companies with an army, 
besides special companies for the line of communications. Brigades of infantry and artillery 
will have special telephone equipments for keeping up internal communication. 
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When armies are manoeuvring on any other than concentrated fronts, 
the telegraph may exercise influence in two ways : — 

1st, It will enable the general to combine in one view intelligence of Kinds of 
what is simultaneously taking place in distant parts of his front. The 

exercised by 

conclusions he will form of how far his own plan is likely to be telegraph, 

accomplished, and of what the enemy is seeking to effect, will thus be 
more likely to be correct than if he received, at intervals, information 


of a state of affairs which may already, when he learns it, have ceased 
to exist, or be beyond his power to control. Thus the Austrian official 
account of the campaign of 1866 states that the following telegram came 
to Benedek’s headquarters, from Josephstadt, about half-past eleven on 
the 3rd July : — 

"The 5th Prussian corps appears to be advancing from Gradnitz by 
Salnei against the right flank of our army. Large columns are passing, 
some within range of the guns of the fortress, which are firing on them 
with effect. A patrol of Palffy Hussars has been forced to seek shelter 
here.” 


Ample warning was thus given, though not turned to account, of 
the impending fatal onset of the Crown Prince on the right flank of 
the Austrians. 


2ndly, It enables the general to transmit orders for simultaneous action 
to distant parts of his force, and to impart to the movements of an army 
on an extended front the decisive and co-operative character of those 
which are performed under his immediate control. 

In the case of an army spread on an extensive front to meet an Influence of 
expected invasion, the advantages which railways have been said to 

defensive 

confer on the defender will probably be increased by the conjunction measures, 
of railways and telegraphs. The assailant’s advantage has been explained 
to consist in knowing what his own point of concentration and his own 
line of operation will be ; while the defender, doubtful of these, may be 
unable at once to meet the attack, or, if it is rapidly followed up, 
to combine his forces effectually after its direction is apparent. But 
the advantages which the defender will gain in breaking the railways 
he abandons, and using for concentration those that connect the parts 
of his army, will be augmented by the possession of telegraphs, which 
Tsill enable him more speedily to remedy the effects of his first doubts 
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and hesitations. Wellington and Blucher, in constant communication by 
telegraph through Brussels, though they might have failed to combine 
effectually on the front Namur-Nivelles, would have moved with far 
more assured steps to unite at Waterloo, This disadvantage the assailant 
may, in future wars, seek to remedy by detaching bodies of cavalry on 
enterprises against the defender’s communications. 

One of the disadvantages of a general who conducts offensive operations 
on an extended front is the difficulty of imparting unity, both of time 
and object, to his movements; and this will in future be diminished. 
The telegraphic communication between the two Prussian armies in- 
vading Bohemia in 1866 was not maintained up to the battle of Konig- 
gratz ; had it been, and had the situation on both sides been fully ap- 
preciated, their joint attack might have been so timed as to obviate the 
risk of separate defeat which the premature onset of Prince Frederick 
Charles’s army entailed. And in the similar case ol: allied armies operat- 
ing from divergent bases, like the English and Prussians in the Waterloo 
campaign, the chances that they will be able to combine for the blow, 
which has been said in those circumstances to be so decisive, will be 
greatly increased. 

Lastly, in the case of attempting to dislodge an enemy by sending 
a detachment round his rear, the telegraph will both diminish the risk 
of the movement and increase the chances of gaining its complete results. 
Sherman appears to have made constant use of it in his flanking opera- 
tions in Georgia. 

One important effect will be felt, on both sides, in the avoidance of 
hypothetical or conditional orders (always fruitful sources of error), and 
the correction of those which are misunderstood or fail of being obeyed 
with sufficient exactness. Had telegraphs existed in 1815, D’Erlon could 
scarcely have been suffered to remain lost both to Ney and Napoleon, and 
Bulow’s error in delaying to march for Ligny would certainly have been 
rectified. 

On the whole, it appears that telegraphs will diminish, sometimes in a 
considerable degree, the disadvantage under which a divided force oper- 
ates against a concentrated force, and that they will enable a general to 
divide his army, whether for defence or attack, with more confidence than 
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heretofore.^ But they will not often remedy, in an appreciable degree, the 
ignorance of what is passing behind an enemy’s front, and its consequences. 
False theories of his intentions will still be formed, and the false move- 
ments that spring from them will often be beyond remedy. The errors 
which led Wellington to expect ITapoleon’s attack in a different quarter, 
and to keep a detachment at Hal, and which caused NTapoleon minus 
Grouchy to meet the combined armies of his foes, were such as the tele- 
graph would have failed to avert. Generals will know more of what is 
passing in view of all parts of their front, but not necessarily of what 
takes place beyond. There is, however, this to be said, that information 
gained at a great distance from the theatre of operations may now reach 
a general, by telegraph, in time to be of use to him. Thus information 
of MacMahon’s movements on Metz, in August 1870, reached Moltke 
vid London in time to enable him to intercept the French at Sedan. 

The reader can proceed to apply to any of the situations described in 
this work the supposition of the joint effects of railways and telegraphs. 
The instances will not be found to be numerous where the advantages 
thus conferred on one side are obvious and important ; and there will 
still be abundant room in all cases for the effectual exercise of sagacity 
and decision. 

^ A recent work, ‘The Development of Strategical Science,’ by Lieut. -General von 
Caemmerer of the German Army, discusses this point, and strongly urges the advantages 
resulting from forces converging on a battlefield from different directions, which proved so 
effective at Waterloo and at Koniggratz. It must, however, be remembered that a principle 
which may be sound for a nation which can calculate on being able to take the field with a 
considerable numerical superiority may not be equally applicable to one that cannot hope 
to do so. If General von Caemmerer’s weighty arguments ane acceptied, they afford a strong 
proof of the correctness of the views expressed in this work (Part I. chapter v.) as to the 
danger of the theory that great numbers may be a disadvantuge. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF OBSTACLES. 


CHAPTER 1. 


GENERAL TOPOGRAPHY OP A THEATRE OP WAR. 
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The first requisite for following military operations is a good map of the 
theatre. It is not often easy to find one that is at once minute in neces- 
sary particulars, and compendious enough to bring the essential features 
before us at one view. But any good map, however general (sometimes, 
indeed, the better for being general, as giving the main facts uncon- 
fused by secondary particulars), will afford a great deal of important 
information. 

For example, ]!srorth Italy is seen at once to be a basin almost entirely 
surrounded by mountains. From these great watersheds a multitude of 
streams pour down to the plain, along the central depression of which 
the great main drain of the Po, collecting them in its channel, conducts 
their waters to the sea. 

Therefore belligerents operating from the east and west, like Austria 
and France, will find their paths crossed by a multitude of streams run- 
ning north and south, while a great river traverses the theatre from west 
to east. North of the Po the mountains leave a wide plain traversed by 
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many great roads ; but south of it the Apennines crowd upon the river, 
leaving space only for a single great road, which lies in a narrow defile 
between Piacenza and Voghera. On the seaboard are Genoa, which was 
the chief base of the French in 1859 — a great port, opposite a gap in 
the mountain-barrier, and giving access to the valley of the Po; and 
Venice, where the presence of a hostile force would seriously affect the 
position of an Austrian army on the Mincio — an element which proved 
to be of great importance in the negotiations of Villafranca. 

In Spain we see a theatre the very reverse of North Italy in its essen- Features.of 
tial features : for here the land rises from the coast towards the centre, 
and the line of the watershed traverses the country from the south-west 
in Andalucia to the north, where it merges in the western extremity of 
the Pyrenees. From this spinal ridge, ribs of mountain-ranges extend 
east and west — between these run the great streams thrown off by the 
watershed, mostly to the westward. 

A French army entering Spain would therefore find its path crossed by 
barriers of mountains and rivers — which, when mastered, would become 
successive lines of defence against an enemy coming from the south. 

But they would form obstacles of a different character if an enemy should 
operate from Portugal, in the direction of their length ; and this was a 
mainly important feature in the Peninsular war. 

In the theatre of war in America, the great feature was the line of the Of America. 
Alleghanies intersecting the Southern States, and pouring its streams right 
and left into the Atlantic and the Mississippi, Thus the rivers crossed 
the path of a Federal army operating from the Potomac in Eastern Vir- 
ginia, and the mountains lay on its flank — circumstances the significance 
of which was exemplified at Bull Eun. 

If we know, then, the precise nature of the difficulties offered by rivers Nature of 
or mountain-barriers, both when parallel and when perpendicular to the 

„ . , . must be 

fronts of armies, even this cursory survey of a theatre will supply much appreciated, 
matter for consideration respecting the chances of a campaign. The 
influence of these obstacles, under different conditions, will therefore 
form the chief subject of subsequent chapters. 

More detailed maps and topographical descriptions will afford other 
important particulars. Eespecting North Italy we shall learn from these 
what are the passes of the mountains into the country — ^what fortresses 
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guard them — what are the great roads and railways, and where they cross 
the principal rivers ; that is, in fact, tli& relations between the avenues and 
the obstacles of the theatre of war. 

As to Spain, we shall find that the Pyrenees form a barrier between 
it and France, forbidding the supply of great armies, except by roads which 
lie between the extremities of the mountains, and the coast on each side ; 
that the great rivers, far from marking the lines of the great roads (which 
in other countries so fretjuently lie along the banks), flow in broken 
rocky channels difficult of access ; that the cultivated districts are few 
and small compared with the extent of the country ; that the frontier of 
Portugal is so rigid as to admit of only two roads by which Lisbon can 
be reached from Madrid : and we shall then comprehend the situation of 
the French armies in Spain, how dependent they were on the one great 
road on each side of the Pyrenees, how disjointed was their front when 
it faced towards Portugal, how difficult it was to subsist on the resources 
of the country, and how perilous to draw together the scattered parts of 
the army, separated by rugged defiles which were held by guerillas. We 
see also the importance of the fortresses of Badajos and Ciudad Rodrigo, 
the doors between Spain and Portugal, and Burgos, on the main line back 
’to France. To see and provide for such circumstances imparts vigour 
and unity of action to a campaign — not to see and provide for them is to 
carry on war by compromises and makeshifts, and to end it in disaster. 
Effects of In England the country is so generally cultivated, and the arable and 
o]a pasture lands are so intermixed, that the fields are fenced on every side to 

operations, keep the cattle from the crops ; and it would be difficult to find spaces of 
any extent where armies would not be restricted to the road while march- 
ing, or where they could easily form front for battle. But in large dis- 
tricts of the Continent cattle are kept in stalls, and the crops are not 
separated by fences, while the chief causeways are thrice the width of our 
main roads. In such countries armies move on a large front, the columns 
of infantry and cavalry in the fields in dry weather, the artillery and trains 
on the roads. Thus Belgium and the east of France are a succession of 
rolling plains, where the streams and ditches are the only impediments. 
In other parts of Europe whole districts are devoted to pasture, as in 
Hungary and parts of Spain, and these great plains are eq[ually free from 
obstacles. On the other hand, North Italy is highly cultivated, and 
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scarcely any plains are to be found there. The numerous rivers feed a 
multitude of canals of irrigation ; the rich soil of the fields is too soft for 
marching on ; olive-groves and festoons of vines add to the difficulties of 
forming on a large front, and troops on the march are for the most part 
restricted to the raised roads. 

It is evident that a careful and sagacious reading of the map of the 
theatre will reveal to a great extent the character of the warfare of which 
it is to be the scene. Not only may a general plan be resolved on, but 
the nature of the marches and of the encounters may be foreseen and pro- 
vided for, and the proportion of the different arms will be adjusted to the 
country in which they are destined to act. The cavalry, that would have 
been only an encumbrance in the Apennines or at Eivoli, found fitting 
fields at Eckmuhl, Borodino, and lagny. The powerful artillery that was 
easily transported and manoeuvred in Belgium, and which almost crushed 
the British at Waterloo, would have choked the narrow roads of Spain. 
Not only the army, but the character and extent of its supplies and equip- 
ments, must depend in great degree on the aspect of the country, its 
resources, fertihty, and climate. These are matters to be dealt with by 
common -sense, joined to experience of the requirements of armies. But 
without going into minute details of topography and statistics, the map of 
the theatre will suggest military problems of a purely scientific kind, first 
in order among which are those discussed in the following chapter. 


Importance of 
preliminary 
study of the 
map. 
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FRONTIERS. 


See Maps 
No. 3 and 
No. 8. 
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The effect of an angular frontier in enabling the army possessing it to 
operate against the enemy's flank was exemplified in Part III., Chapter V. 
But the reader may have observed subsequently, in the American cam- 
paigns, that the line of the Potomac, and the seaboard, gave the Pederals 
the power of moving an army into Virginia in many different directions, 
conferring, indeed, greater latitude than Moreau possessed in 1800, but 
without producing any of the results which follow from obliging an enemy 
to form front to a flank. He may therefore be disposed to inquire why 
none of the Federal invasions, directed from various parts of their frontier, 
had the same effect as Moreau's. By investigating the difference between 
the two cases, the limit of the influence of a frontier of this kind may be 
determined. 

That difference consists in the fact that, whereas the base of the Aus- 
trians lay considerably leyond the angle from the side of which Moreau 
operated, the base of the Confederates on the James lay entirely within 
the angle commanded by the Pederals. Had some central point in the 
Black Forest, such as Rothweil, been Kray's base, Moreau's advance from 
Schafihausen would have been of no more avail, as a menace to the com- 
munications, than if he had advanced from Strasburg. On the other hand, 
had the Confederates been bound to some points far south of Richmond — 
such as Augusta* a Federal advance on the line of the James would have 
forced the enemy either to abandon all that part of the theatre which lies 
north of the J ames, or else to give battle on a front parallel to their line 
of communication with the base. The truth of this was exemplified when 
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Lee abandoned Richmond. For his aim then was to join Johnston in 
Carolina ; but Grant, advancing along the James, cut him from the south, 
hemmed him against the mountains, and compelled him to surrender. 

Again, when Kray had reached Ulm, Moreau’s line from Schafifhausen 
no longer gave him the power of threatening the Austrian communica- 
tions, except by the exposure of his own ; and that he succeeded in his 
enterprise against them was due to causes of a different nature. 

Therefore we may infer that, if an enemy’s base lies within the angle of 
a frontier, the only advantage which that angular frontier confers on its 
possessor is to afford a choice of lines by which to operate. Should he 
advance from several points too distant from each other for perfect concert, 
he will do so at all the risk which attends a disjointed, as opposed to a 
coherent, operation. Should he advance from a single point, he will find 
that the opposing army’s front covers its line to its base. 

On the other hand, if the hostile base lies far beyond the angle, this 
kind of frontier will confer all the advantage of forcing the enemy to form 
front to a flank, so long as his army is within the angle. But as soon as he 
has retreated beyond the extremity of the angular frontier the advantage 
ceases, or exists only in proportion to the degree of obliquity which the 
front of each army assumes in relation to its own line of communication. 

When a maritime power which commands the sea makes war in a Advantage of 
theatre largely bounded by a coast-frontier, it evidently possesses great 
advantages for the selection of a base ; and if the frontier, besides being ^ 

extensive, be angular, it will almost certainly confer the power of operat- 
ing against a flank. Thus, when England made war against the French Example of 
in Spain, the form of the Peninsula gave her the choice of numerous Penmsuia. 
lines by which to operate. It remained to select the most effective. 

The Pyrenees, affording no great roads, restricted the French to the SeelMap 
lines of communication between the mountains and the coast on each 
side. The main line was that of Bayonne-Vittoria-Burgos-Valladohd- 
Madrid-Seville. A British army, operating, let us say, from Gibraltar, 
would merely press back the French along their road to France. But 
it might easily select another base from which it could force the enemy 
to form to a flank. By seizing the road from Bayonne, where it passes 
between the coast and the Pyrenees, it would grasp the throat of 
the invasion ; and the nearer to that point it could operate, the more 
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effective would be the operation. Thus Sir John Moore, advancing from 
the north-eastern frontier of Portugal in 1808, struck at Napoleon’s com- 
munications between the Ebro and the Douro. The movement forced the 
Emperor to quit the capital ; he advanced with greatly superior forces, by 
the Guadarama, against Moore, who thereupon retreated, not on Portugal, 
which he could no longer calculate on being permitted to reach, but on 
the north-west corner of the Peninsula at Corunna. On that corner, 
then, his operation was based. But he wanted two conditions for suc- 
cess : first, a secfu/re starting-point, which that part of the coast did not 
afford — hence, under great difficulties, he was forced to re-embark; 

secondly, a force mffident to contend with the enemy whom he menaced 

of the indispensability of which condition this case has already been 
quoted as an example. 

As the only fortified posts on the northern coasts were occupied by the 
Prench, it remained for Wellington, in subsequent campaigns, to choose 
another base. Portugal offered one admirably suited to the purpose. 
It was guarded by a frontier naturally strong; for on the east was a 
range of mountains, on the north the river Minho and an impracticable 
hill-country ; and it possessed, besides the great harbour of Lisbon, three 
rivers navigable for a considerable distance in Portugal — namely, the 
Douro, the Mondego, and the Tagus — by which to supply the army. 
And whenever Wellington should advance into Spain, the French armies 
opposing him must necessarily form front to a flank. Hence they were 
obliged to appropriate an army, called the Army of Portugal, expressly 
to cover their line from an attack on that side. 

In 1812 Wellington advanced against that army, then commanded by 
Marmont. At that time another French force (Army of the Centre) 
held Madrid; a third, under Soult, was in Andalucia. The English 
general defeated Marmont, drove the French eastward from Madrid, and 
seized the capital. Soult was thus cut off; but, by a long circuit, he 
regained his communications with the Army of the Centre, and, in con- 
junction with the defeated army of Marmont, compelled Wellington to 
retire to Portugal. The substantial result to the English was the libera- 
tion of the whole of Spain south of Madrid. 

In 1813 Wellington again advanced, and drove the French from the 
Douro towards the Ebro. But his line back to Portugal was now very 
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long, and the Erench, by withdrawing beyond its effective direction, had 
deprived him of the advantage of attacking their flank. On the other 
hand, their retreat, compromising the garrisons of the northern coast at 
Santander, &c., had left the ports there free. Therefore Wellington, 
letting go his hold of Portugal, threw his left forward beyond the sources 
of the Ebro, and basing himself anew on the northern coast, whither 
his fleet from the Tagus was transferred, came down upon the flank of 
the French line between the Ebro and Bayonne. To meet the attack, the 
enemy at Vittoria gave battle on a front in part parallel to that line, — 
defeated, they only regained the Pyrenees by the road of Pampeluna, with 
the loss of all their artillery and baggage. 

Thus the chances which the configuration of a base may open, in all 
stages of a campaign, afford most important matter for the consideration 
of a government and a general. 

When armies are in presence of each other at the outset, their frontier 
lines will be coincident ; and thus the angular frontier of one party will 
be an angular frontier of another kind for the other — that is .to say, 
whereas the angle of the one frontier includes the territory occupied by 
the enemy, which, borrowing a term from fortification, may be called a 
Ee-entermg Angle, the other army is operating in an angle which pushes 
itself within the enemy’s frontier, and may be called a Solieni Angle, 

Let us consider the effects of these positions respectively. 

The late Austrian frontier in Italy was bounded by the Mincio Different 
throughout the length of that river, and by the Po downwards from their 
confluence. If Austria were at war with Italy, the Italians, on the one conBidered. 
side, would enclose Venetia within their re-entering frontier. On the 
other, the Austrians would be in a salient angle. And it is evident that 
if they were concentrated between the Mincio and the Adige, they would 
threaten Italy south of the Po on the one side, or Lombardy on the other, 
and be within striking distance of both; so that, should the Italian 
army concentrate on one side of the angle, the enemy might invade its 
territory on the other. Thus, supposing the Austrians capable of cross- 
ing either the Po or the Mincio at pleasure, the Italians, if they wished 
to cover all their territory, must divide. But, by dividing, they would 
be giving the Austrians all the advantage of a concentrated against a 
separated force; and if the armies at the outset were eq[ual, the parts 
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of the one would be liable to be defeated successively by the mass of 
the other. 

Thus, while the advantages of a re-entering frontier are of the kind 
discussed in Part III., inasmuch as it favours an operation against a flank, 
those of the salient are of the kind discussed in Part IV., because it tends 
to separate the parts of the enemy’s front. 

But to end after saying so much would be to leave this question of 
frontiers in a very unsatisfactory state, and the case must be further 
investigated. 

Importance It is evident that, for the one party or the other to derive the kind of 
of possessing advantage peculiar to its position in its full extent, it must possess the 
the issues, gf passing the frontier on both sides of the angle. Now the 

Austrians^ had two fortresses on the Mincio, Peschiera and Mantua, 
giving them access to Lombardy, and excluding the Italians from Yenetia. 
But the Po is not bridged below the confluence of the Mincio, nor could 
a bridge easily be thrown ; therefore the Italian army might safely assem- 
ble in Lombardy to -await the attack, assured of being able to arrive on 
the lower Po in time to confront the enemy, should he attempt to pass 
there. But if the Austrians had possessed a great flotilla, or flying 
bridges, on the lower Po, by which to throw their army easily across, the 
Italians would have been at a great disadvantage. 

On the other hand, reverting to the case of Kray and Moreau, the 
French could pass the Rhine at Strasburg and Brisach at one side of the 
angle, and above Basle on the other — Kray was therefore reduced to the 
defensive, since he could not cross either side of the enemy’s frontier 
without exposing his flank to the other ; and when the passage of Schaff- 
hausen was seized, the situation was altogether against him. 

Thus we find that another element is necessary for the decision of the 
question — ^namely, Which party possesses the issues of the frontier^ or can 
most readily seize them? After ascertaining this, we can proceed with 
some confidence to decide on the best plan of operation. 

If the army whose frontier is re-entering possesses, or can seize, the 
issues of that side of the frontier which is parallel to the enemy’s line of 
communication with his base, it should throw all its weight on that side 

^ Tlie passages referring to the period when Austria held Venetia are retained because th® 
great territorial changes of 1866 do not render them the less apt as examples. 
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in assuming the offensive ; for even if the issues on the other side of the 
angle are open to the enemy, he cannot advance by them while his com- 
munications are thus threatened. 

For example, in the second part of the campaign of 1796 in Italy, the SeeiTap 
Austrian army was on the defensive, behind the angle of the Po opposite 
Valenza, with its left towards Piacenza. Napoleon, whose object was to 
drive them from the Milanese, could cross at Casale, and advance by the 
Sesia on the one side of the angle, or could strike at the Austrian com- 
munications by crossing the Po below the Ticino, on the other. Though 
in following this latter course he was operating on a front parallel to his 
own line of communication with France, which was through Turin, yet, 
remembering that the successful assumption of the offensive would secure 
him against counter-attack, he moved down the Po beyond the Austrian 
front, and crossed at Piacenza, whereupon the Austrians in all haste 
retreated over the Adda. 

In 1859 the situation was the same. The Austrians, as before, w^ere in 
the angle of the Po, extending towards Piacenza ; the Sardinians were on 
the lower Sesia ; the French faced the Austrians on the Po from Valenza 
to Voghera, But the issues of the Po below Valenza were in the hands 
of the Austrians ; therefore the Allied army chose to operate by the other 
side of the angle, and, crossing at Casale, advanced by the Sesia and 
Ticino, Thus no strategical advantage was gained. The Austrians 
changed front, covering their line to the Mincio, and their retreat was 
caused by the tactical success gained at Magenta. 

The question, then, of who holds the issues over the obstacles, is of para- 
mount importance. The angular frontier may be a line of mountains like 
that of Bohemia, or a river ha\dng a bend like the Ehine at Basle, or two 
rivers like the Ticino and Po, or a line of fortresses on one or both sides. 

In any case, what we mean by holding the issues is, possessing the means 
of certainly and securely passing the obstacle, either by fortified bridges, 
or fortresses or detachments commanding the passes of mountains. 

For the sake of clearness of illustration, let us take, in preference to a 
mere diagram, the case of the Austrian frontier in Italy as it was in 1849 
and 1859 — that is, the line of the Ticino and Po. The Italian army 
would have a re-entering angle, the Austrian a salient angle, from which 
to operate. 
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The example of 1796 proves, that if the Italian army can cross at Pia- 
cenza the move is decisive. If, therefore, Italy possessed a fortress on 
the north bank of the Po, opposite Piacenza, it would be impossible for 
Austria, with equal forces, to keep her frontier on the Ticino. 

And if the issues over the Ticino were in the power of the Austrians, 
still the result would be the same. 

And if the issues were not protected by fortifications on either side, but 
open to either party that could seize them, the successful assumption of 
the ojBfensive by the Italians on the side of Piacenza would be decisive. 

But in all these cases it is presumed that the Austrians await the 
attack. Therefore, in addition to the power of holding or gaining the 
issues, the assumption of the offensive is necessary to secure the advantage 
of the re-entering frontier. 

On the Austrian side, the disadvantage of a purely defensive attitude 
being apparent, whatever advantage the salient can confer must also 
depend on the assumption of the offensive. 

The danger of dividing an army to cover territory defensively on both 
sides of the angle, is exemplified by the distribution of Chzarnowsky’s 
force in 1849. One of his brigades was posted towards Piacenza to guard 
against the passage of the Po. On the advance of the Austrians across 
the Ticino this brigade was beyond the possibility of aiding Chzarnowsky, 
and was lost to him,“-(Parb III. Chap. II.) 

Supposing the Austrians to possess the same frontier, with the power 
of passing the Ticino at Pavia and the Po at Piacenza, they would threaten 
Turin on the one side, and the Duchies and the Peninsula on the other. 
The separation of the Italian army in such a case, or the abandonment of 
one-half of the territory and resources of the kingdom to the enemy, 
would seem almost inevitable. The best course in such a case would be 
for the Italians to take up a position near the angle, at Casale and 
Yalenza, or Mortara and La Stella, when they would threaten the flank of 
the enemy’s advance on either line ; and the power of the Austrians to 
persist in an offensive movement must depend on their ability, either to 
defeat the Italians in battle ; or to guard their own flank at Piacenza on 
the one side, or opposite to Casale on the other. 

In 1866 the Austrians, within the angle of the Bohemian frontier, were 
expected to assume the offensive (the issues being open to either side), 
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and the Prussians armies divided, covering Berlin and Silesia. But the See woodcut, 

Prussians seized the initiative and advanced simultaneously from both 

^ Pt^ V. 

sides into northern Bohemia, the action of the divided armies beinsr 
combined by means of the telegraph which connected them with each 
other and with the supreme commander. The measures taken, too late, 
by Benedek (the Austrian commander) proved inadequate to prevent the 
junction of the Prussian armies, and, to secure his line of retreat, he 
was compelled to fall back and concentrate before Koniggratz. 

Generally then, and on the whole, the advantages <)f either position are General 
conditional on the assumption of the offensive : the chances will be against conclusions, 
either party that suffers the other to take the initiative : and the advan- 
tages will be greatest on the side of the army operating from the salient, 
provided the enemy be obliged to separate, under penalty of abandoning 
territory ; otherwise the salient will confer no strategical advantage, un- 
less circumstances are very favourable to the defence of the flank of the 
army during an offensive movement. 



It may happen that the frontier line abuts into the territory occupied Case of a 
by the enemy from the middle of a base — thus giving a re-entering angle ^ 
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on two sides. For instance, the mountains of Switzerland and the Tyrol 
connect transversely the bases of Austrian and French armies in the two 
theatres of Germany and Italy. The advantage of the possession of Swit- 
zerland by the French, against the Austrian armies within the angle on 
both sides, was fully exemplified in 1800, when Moreau from Schaff- 
hausen first drove back Kray, and then detached a force over the St 
Gothard to turn the line of the Ticino and aid Napoleon in enveloping 
Melas at Marengo. And if an enemy, pushing the Austrians back in 
Italy, should penetrate into the territory beyond the Adige, the Tyrol 
would afford them the means of issuing by way of Verona on that adver- 
sary’s flank and rear, and hemming him back against the shores of the 
Adriatic. Such a frontier confers the double advantage of concentrating 
against a divided enemy, and of obliging him to form front to a flank. 
This case has been quoted by J omini as an example of a salient base, — : 
the reader must judge whether it does not more correctly belong to the 
class in which it is placed here. The configuration is manifestly widely 
different from that of the salient Austrian frontiers in Bohemia and Italy, 
and the advantages to be aimed at are different also. 

The lateral extent of a base, without reference to its configuration, is 
also an important matter. It affects the army that operates from it very 
considerably, whether the operation be offensive or defensive. For a very 
long base evidently supplies in some degree the place of a re-entering 
base. If an Austrian army were on the Neckar, a French army might 
move on its rear almost as easily from Mayehce as from Wurzburg. And 
if this Austrian army were dependent on a very short base, it would be 
easily cut from it. But how difficult it was to cut it from its very long 
base, was shown by the perilous dispositions to which Napoleon was 
obliged to resort for the interception of Mack. And, indeed, the whole 
of the campaigns quoted, on the Danube, prove how great an advantage 
was the extent of the bases to their possessors. 

In the American war, the extent of the Federal base gave the Northern 
armies a great advantage. Not only had they a variety of line of inva- 
sion to select from, but when defeated in Virginia, it was almost hopeless 
to attempt to intercept them. In 1862, Jackson!s bold flanking move- 
ment cut Pope from the Upper Potomac, but could not prevent him from 
reaching Alexandria — and, if cut from Alexandria, he could still have 
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retreated on Acquia and the flotilla. And in 1864, when Grant was 
baffled on the line of the Eapidan, he shifted his base, as he moved round 
Lee's right, successively to the Pamunkey, and to the James.^ 

The extent of a base is, then, a very important consideration in delib- 
erating on the expediency of adopting it ; and the advantages it offers 
must be very marked in order to compensate for dependence on a single 
harbour, or narrow strip of frontier, where the army will be restricted to 
a single line, and that line precarious in proportion to its length. 

Therefore, when a maritime power is based at first on a single harbour, 
as soon as its army, in advancing, masters a road which branches to 
another harbour distant from the first, that second harbour should be 
occupied and made part of the base. 

And in all cases the depots should extend behind the flanks of the 
army as widely as is consistent with their due protection by natural 
obstacles, by fortresses, or by the front of the army. 

^ Grant’s campaign against Lee in 1864 is a very striking example of the advantages con- 
ferred by command of the sea. It was this which enabled bim to turn Lee’s right, repeatedly^ 
without exposing his own communications. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

OF OBSTACLES WHICH BIJRECTLy TRAVERSE THE PATH BY 

WHICH AN ARMY ADVANCES* 

An obstacle — in order to be such in a military sense — must present 
advantages for defence, and must also prevent the approaching columns 
from deploying while passing it. A single defile of any kind, a causeway 
on a swamp, or a bridge, leading to commanding ground, or a mountain- 
pass, fulfils these conditions. For an enemy must advance on a narrow 
front against troops and artillery advantageously posted, and, in the two 
first cases, deployed. In the case of a mountain-pass the defenders may 
not be able to deploy any more than the assailants, and their advantage 
will consist in being screened from the fire from below ; while the advanc- 
ing troops, besides being imperfectly covered, will, even should they 
arrive at the crest, be greatly fatigued and scattered by the difficulties of 
the ascent. 

But the disadvantage, in such cases, is obvious ; and the assailant will 
at once decide whether to attack or turn the position. It is when the 
obstacle is to a certain extent continuous, and includes in its range several 
possibilities of action, that it presents a strategical problem. The only 
natural impediments that fulfil this as well as the former conditions, are 
Rivers and Ranges of Mountains. 

In one respect the influence of both these obstacles is the same in 
kind though not in degree. The expense of throwing bridges over a 
wide stream, or of making roads over a high range of hills, causes the 
roads on each side to converge as they approach it, and to merge in a 
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few highways, by which alone can the communications of a great army 
be maintained. One of their eflfects, then, is to lessen the number 
of avenues through a theatre of war. But in many other respects they 
differ. 

Although the supply of a large army, operating beyond a moimtain- 
range, can only be maintained by the highroads that cross the range, yet 
in all mountain districts there are numerous paths by which troops un- 
attended by cumbrous trains, and carrying supplies for a few days on the 
men’s persons and on pack animals, can pass over the crests. But if the Defence of a 
defensive army should spread itself to occupy all of these, the commu- of 

mountains 

nications between the parts of its front must he broken and circuitous, difficult and 
An assailant mastering any of the passes would descend in the rear of dangerous, 
the defenders of other points, who, necessarily very sensitive about their 
communications, could never hold their ground with confidence. More- 
over, an army spread in this way, in barren roadless districts, on inhos- 
pitable summits, must suffer unusual privations. Evidently a prolonged 
defence conducted on such a system would be very costly in men and 
material, and of very uncertain advantage. 

Therefore, whenever the theatre of war is in part mountainous, 
like Southern Germany or North Italy, though bodies of troops may 
manoeuvre in the hills, to protect a flank or to threaten an adversary’s, 
yet the main action of the campaign will be in the districts which 
are practicable for great armies. And what is now the subject of dis- 
cussion is not mountain warfare, such as is carried on against hill 
tribes, but the nature of the obstacle interposed by a long narrow range 
of mountains. 

If, then, the defensive army, seeing the danger and futility of occupying Defence of 

all the passes, concentrates in the chief of them, the enemy would the ^ 

passes equally 

more easily break through the front at unguarded points and descend ineffectual 
upon the rear ; and the fate of a body of troops attacked in front, and 
dependent on a single intercepted issue in rear, would geuerally be the 
same as that of the Austrians at the Monte Legino. 

It is more usual, therefore, and more consonant with prudence, to hold 
the principal passes — ^that is to say, those which lie most directly in the 
line of operation, and have the best communications with the rear — ^with 
advanced-guards, keeping the mass of the army disposable at points in 
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rear where many valleys and passes unite ; thus securing the retreat oi 
the advanced posts, supporting them if necessary, and opposing with a 
formidable force the first hostile troops that cross. 

If a long line be held by the defender, the assailant, keeping his adver- 
saries dispersed by feints on many points, will generally prefer to pass 
at an unguarded issue rather than force a passage, certain of seeing the 
whole system of defence rapidly fall to pieces when the front is brokea 
Thus, Frederick of Prussia wished, in 1757, to pass from Saxony to 
Bohemia, the object being Prague (see woodcut. Chap. IV. Pt. V.) — and 
the best and most direct road was that of Pirna and Aussig along the Elbe. 
But it was guarded by strong Austrian detachments ; therefore a column 
from Chemnitz advanced first towards Bgra, the station of an Austrian 
corps (a second being on the Eger at Budyn), and after feigning to 
attack, rapidly countermarched on Auerbach, and passed over the ridge to 
Komotau and Linay. The detachments in the Elbe valley, thus threat- 
ened in rear, retreated in haste, leaving the road open to the king, whose 
columns united on the Eger as rapidly as the hostile body from Egra 
came to Budyn — and the defensive line of the mountains was lost to 
the Austrians. 

At the same time, on the side of the Eiesengebirge an Austrian corps 
disputed the advance of a Prussian column at Eeichenberg ; but another 
Prussian column meanwhile passed at Trautenau, and the hostile corps 
thereupon retreated in haste. The mountain-chains did not prevent the 
Prussian columns from concentrating before Prague. 

But the manner in which Frederick’s forces passed the mountains 
offered a great opportunity to an able adversary. They were separated 
by great distances, and their extended front manifestly gave the enemy 
the advantage of superior power of concentration. Therefore Napoleon, 
in such a case, while making feints on many points to turn or distract 
the defenders, passed his main body, in 1800, at one point. And this is 
doubtless the right way of conducting such an .operation. The crests of 
the chain once mastered, it is impossible for the defenders to know what 
is passing behind the mountains. Any of the assailant’s columns may be 
the head of the main army. The defenders, therefore, must either fall 
back and concentrate beyond the mountains, leaving the passage free ; or 
if they block all the issues, must expose some part of their line to be 
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overwhelmed, and the communications of the rest threatened. Therefore 
a general, whose object is to pass a mountain - range defended by the 
enemy, should make feints at many points ; but the main body should 
pass either in one column, or in columns so near each other, and so well 
connected, as to unite readily. 

On the whole it may be said, that if the crests of a mountain-range be Continued 
held by an enemy entirely on the defensive, the strategical advantage will ® 

be with the assailant, who ought either to turn or break the enemy’s 
front. The advantage of a mountain frontier to the defender will be, — to be turned 
1st, that of retarding the enemfs advance, thus giving time to concentrate advan- 

, tage of the 

on the threatened line — an advantage which may be increased by holding assailant, 
the passes with detachments to augment the difficulties of advancing ; its real uses 
and, 2ndly, that of limiting the enemy to a few difficult lines of supply after ^ defensive 
he has passed it Unless the mountain-range be of great depth, it will 
generally be better to hold it only with detachments, and to assemble the 
army at some point where it will oblige the enemy issuing from the 
mountains to form front to a flank. Defeat in such a case, driving him 
back into a single difficult road choked with trains and supplies, or, 
perhaps, driving him off the Hne altogether, cannot but be 'disastrous. 

It might at first sight appear that the well-known case of the lines of Case of Torres 
Torres Vedras held by Wellington entirely on the defensive, is contra- excep- 
dictory of what has just been affirmed. But there were many circumr 
stances to make this a case specially favourable to the defender. 1st, The See Map 
lines could not be turned, for they rested on one side on the Tagus, on 
the other on the sea. 2nd, They had been artificially fortified, so as to 
be absolutely impregnable for many miles of their length ; and all the 
passes were defended with strong works armed with heavy artillery. 

Srd, The Tagus, the sea, and the roads in rear, enabled the defenders to 
be easily supplied. 4th, A mountain-chain perpendicular to the line of 
defence limited the enemy’s attack to one side of that chain, since to have 
divided his forces would have been to offer one wing to the concentrated 
army of Wellington ; and thus, though the line of defence from the Tagus 
to the sea was 29 miles, yet only a front of 14 miles could be at one time 
threatened, and of that length scarcely a half was assailable. Thus the 
case is reduced from that of a continuous line of defence, to that of an 
exceptionally strong position. 
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BiyerB con- A river offers as an obstacle conditions different from these. The de- 
sidered aa ob- (jan deploy, so as to bring an overwhelming convergent fire, both 

of small-arms and artillery, to bear on the columns crossing the bridge ; 
and these, as they successively pass the obstacle, must still deploy under 
The defence fire. The detachments of the defensive army along the course of the 
of rivers safer stream will generally have good communications with each other ; for as 

mountains, banks of a river, especially one that is navigable, are generally fertile 

and populous, good roads often follow its course on both banks. Hence 
the defenders need not, as in mountain-passes, fear the unexpected appear- 
ance of an enemy on their flanks or rear. 

On the other hand, as it is easier to throw bridges in a rich populous 
territory than to make roads over rugged and desolate mountains, the 
good passages over all but the largest rivers will generally be far more 
numerous than over a corresponding extent of mountain-range. Thus, 
there are six passages on practicable roads over the Ticino in 36 miles, 
from Turbigo to Pavia ; while in the whole extent of the western face of 
the Italian Alps there is but one good road (fit to supply such an army 
as that of Napoleon III. in 1859), that of the Mont Cenis. And the 
more numerous the practicable avenues, the greater the difficulties of the 
defence; for either some must be left unguarded, or the army must be 
spread on an extended front. 

When an army approaches a river defended by the enemy, its first 
object will he to drive all the hostile troops then in its front to the 
further side, and to extend a cordon of posts and vedettes along the 
stream within the limits of possible operations. For, having possession 
of one bank, it can manoeuvre unknown to the enemy; and as the 
enemy’s movements will also he screened, it will be better (instead of 
forming a theory of his doings, which will very likely he false) to follow 
a sound plan — that is, one which will enable the army to cross with least 
risk, and at the same time with the most effective strategical result, 
whether by turning the flank or breaking the front of the defensive line. 

There are two features of the case of special significance — namely, that 
a river is generally winding, and that the higher hank is sometimes on 
one side, sometimes on the other. The object of an assailant will be to 
pass part of his troops at some point where he possesses the commanding 
bank, for he can thus, with comparative impunity, drive the defenders 
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from the other shore, and bring his forces, and materials for passing, 
undiscovered to the spot. And if at that place the river also winds 
inward, indenting his front, he will, by disposing his troops round the 
bend, command and enclose the angle of the other bank. 

For instance, in the campaign of 1813, Napoleon wished to pass the See woodcut. 
Elbe near the village of Priesnitz. The conditions were favourable, for 

Pt. V,, 

the French bank commanded the other, and the bend of the river there 
indented the French front. Three hundred men were thrown over in 
the night, and established themselves on the further side. They were 
attacked, in the morning, by superior forces, with artillery ; but the 
French, bringing 100 guns to bear from their own side, forced the enemy 
to retreat. During the following night nearly 3000 men crossed, and a 
work was constructed capable of holding two divisions ; whereupon the 
enemy retired altogether. 

The conditions may be so favourable as to enable large masses to pass and may- 
even in face of an assembled army. In 1809, Napoleon, after entering ©insure the 
Vienna, and guarding all the bridges of the Danube up to Passau, wished 
to cross and attack the army of the Archduke Charles, then opposite in face of the 
Vienna, on the left bank. First, the Emperor seized the large island of 
Lobau, and connected it with the right bank by a long bridge. Then he See woodcut, 
accumulated on the island the means of crossing, together with a force of 
more than 20,000 men. The arm of the river is 120 yards wide, and 
makes a favourable bend ; and by seizing the two villages of Aspern and 
Essling a space would he enclosed and secured capable of holding a con- 
siderable force. On the 20th May bridges were thrown, two divisions 
crossed, and Aspern and Essling were seized. The Austrians, who had 
assembled on a height twelve miles up the river, came on in line of 
battle, and a desperate struggle ensued, chiefly for the possession of the 
villages. But the reinforcements to the French from the right hank 
came too slowly to maintain the battle ; and the part of the army that 
had crossed — numbering, when first attacked, 30,000, afterwards 60,000, 
against 90,000 Austrians — was compelled to repass the branch of the 
stream to the isle of Lobau, 

When the most important passages on the main line of operation Some rivers 
present conditions specially favourable to the assailant, it will be difiBcult 
and hazardous to oppose the passage. So important is the circumstance 
of the hither bank commanding the further, that the Austrian army drawn 

Q 
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up behind the Mincio, in 1859, to await the French and Sardinians, 
quitted its position and crossed the river to seek its adversaries; ‘‘for,” 
said Giulay, the Austrian general, “the enemy, whom it is impossible 
to observe from the left bank, can mask his movements and bring all his 
forces suddenly on any point before our troops can be warned and con- 
centrated.” And he had a precedent to justify his opinion, for in 1796, 
the Austrians being on the defensive from Peschiera to Mantua, Napoleon 
broke their front by crossing at Valeggio (see woodcut, page 30). Yet the 
Mincio possessed otherwise great advantages for defence, being a short 
line, secure on the flanks, and having two issues over it secured by 
Austrian fortresses. 

It may be assumed, then, that when the assailant's bank decidedly 
commands the other throughout its length, or at the points where the 
roads forming the line of operation cross, the river is unsuitable for a 
defensive line. 

But it must be observed that the mere command of one bank over the 
other will not be promptly efifectual unless the opposing troops are unable 
to obtain shelter from the assailant’s fire. It will naturally often happen 
that villages or towns are situated on one or both sides of a bridge. In 
this case, even if the assailant's bank has a moderate command, the build- 
ings on the other side may, for a time, be defensible. At the battle of 
La Eothi^re, in 1814, the French right rested on the bridge of Bienville, 
on the Aube — and the Austrians sought to turn that flank by sending a 
corps along the other bank. The Austrians' bank commanded the other 
by about 30 feet, rising abruptly to a plateau less than 50 yards from the 
bridge, which was 95 yards long and 5 yards wide. But at 20 or 30 
yards from its extremity on the French side was a substantial church, 
proof against field-artillery, backed and flanked by the houses of the 
place. This was occupied so successfully that the Austrians were unable 
to pass the bridge throughout the battle, or even to drive over the river 
a French detachment on the left hank. 

When the defender sees that the passage cannot be opposed, his usual 
course will be to take a position in the neighbourhood of the bridge ; and 
the assailant, after passing, cannot manoeuvre to turn this position, for by 
so doing he would uncover the bridge, the sole link in that part of his line 
of operation. He must therefore make a direct attack on the position, 
which will almost certainly be on commanding ground. After his repulse 
at Essling, Napoleon accumulated on the island of Lobau such ample 
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means of passage, and so strengthened his communications with the 
Tienna side of the river, that it was in vain to attempt to oppose his 
landing ; the Austrian army therefore took post 6 miles off, on the heights 
of "Wagram, its right stretching towards the Danube. Napoleon, after 
passing, formed his columns of attack, and was victorious in the battle. 




In 1862, Burnside threw the Eederal army on the right bank of the passage in 
Rappahannock, at Fredericksburg, almost without opposition, covered by presence of a 
his powerful artillery. Lee observed the passage from his position on 

^ enemv naz- 

the opposite heights, and received the Federals, when they advanced to ardous. 
attack him, with so destructive a fire that they were driven in rout over 
the river.^ 


1 Compare our own experience in the South African war when, after successfully crossing 
the Tugela at Potgieter’s Drift, and again at Vaal Erantz, we failed to drive the Boers from 
the heights beyond the river. 
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If, therefore, circumstances are so favourable as to enable an army to 
pass a river in presence of the enemy, it must generally advance after- 
wards to attack that enemy in a strong position. But, in the great 
majority of cases, circumstances are unfavourable to an open passage. 
An army, however superior, seeking to force its way over a bridge, against 
an enemy posted on the higher bank, would certainly experience heavy 
loss. Thus, in 1810 , Craufurd with the Light Division was driven over 
the Coa by a greatly superior force under Ney ; but when the French 
attempted to pass the bridge, the British troops, lining the high bank, 
destroyed the head of every column, till the unavailing carnage caused 
the French to desist. And if the banks were of equal command, still the 
task would be too formidable for an equal army ; for the only point at 
which an attacking column could advance being known — namely, the 
bridge — provision could always be made for bringing an overwhelming 
fire to bear on it. And if buildings, woods, or dykes, near the bridge, ^ 
aiEford a shelter for the defender's infantry, the passage, in face of their 
fire, will be still more impracticable ; indeed, such advantages will, as at 
Bienville, frequently balance the superiority conferred by the commanding 
bank. It may be inferred, therefore, that the points where a passage can 
be forced are comparatively few ; and we may draw, for future use, the 
conclusion that, in the majority of cases^ to attempt to pass an unfordable 
river, at a known point, in presence of a prepared enemy, demands a great 
superiority of force — especially of artillery. 

For this reason commanders generally seek to gain a footing on the 
opposite bank by manoeuvring. 

Having obtained a command of the whole or a large portion of one bank, 
the assailant will show the heads of his columns, and make preparations 
as if to cross, at many points ; while the real bridge will be constructed, or 
seized, and the first troops thrown across, elsewhere. Unless the defender's 
bank confers a very extensive and commanding view, he will be doubtful 
which column will make the real attempt — all must therefore be opposed ; 
meanwhile, covered by the high or wooded banks, the assailant's troops 
will be moving towards the real point. In general, a bridge of some kind, 
fixed or flying, must be thrown ; and it will be a manifest gain to possess 
some creek or tributary stream where the materials of the bridge may be 
prepared unseen, and floated to the point of passage. If time allows, the 
means for throwing great numbers across at once may be prepared. In 

fir 
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his second passage of the Danube, Napoleon placed 70,000 men, with 
artillery and cavalry, on the further bank in a single night. In 17 04 the 
French had a flying bridge on the Rhine (that is, a bridge or raft passing 
from bank to bank by means of an anchorage up the stream), by which 
600 infantry and 140 cavalry crossed at each trip. But, in all cases, Necessity for 
success will in great measure depend on the ability of the assailant to i^mltipiying 

th.e means of 

augment his force on the opposite bank faster than the defender can bring passage, 
troops to that point from other parts of the river, and from the reserves. 

Although it is essential to an advance of the army after passing that First troops 
the assailant should possess the bridge of a great road on the line of ^ 
operation, yet it is not necessary that the first troops should pass at a 
great road. On the contrary, if secrecy is an object, a point of passage point, 
will be more likely to be found unguarded elsewhere. All that is essential 
for the passage of the first detachment is, that the ground on both banks 
should admit of the manoeuvring of troops of all arms. And it will be a Advantage of 
great advantage to find, unguarded or weakly guarded, on the oppo- ^ 
site bank, some easily defensible point, such as a village, a church, oTthe^op^* 
farm- buildings, or a small wood. For as the necessary preliminary to site shore, 
throwing a bridge is to establish a party on the other bank, so some 
defensible point will enable the first troops to hold their ground, and 
to protect the construction of the bridge, or the completion of other 
modes of sending the rest of the troops across, such as the passage by 
boats or rafts. The seizure of the Portuguese seminary on the further 
bank of the Douro, by Wellington's advanced-guard, is a well-known 
example. Even when a permanent bridge is mastered, it will be necessary 
to throw other bridges at convenient spots near it, so as to concentrate on 
the other bank faster than the enemy; and throughout the operation 
feints should be persisted in at other points, to confuse and deceive the 
opposing general. 

A force, then, being thrown across sufficient to deal with any that the First troops 
defender can assemble at that point, it may advance along the bank 

in tlie {attack 

and assail in flank or rear the defenders of some important neighbouring 
passage, at the same time that another column makes a direct attack passage, 
from the other bank on the same bridge. This is the usual method of 
gaining a footing, and it may be executed either between the extremities 
of the enemy's line or beyond one extremity — that is to say, either by 
breaking his front or turning his flank. The expediency of preferring 
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either of these methods to the other must depend in great measure on 
the dispositions of the defender. For he must conduct the defence in 
one of two ways : either he must guard only the passages on the direct 
line of operation — in which case his front, too compact to be broken, may 
be turned ; or he will guard all the passages by which the assailant can 
possibly seek to pass — in which case his front, thus dangerously extended, 
should be broken. In the defence of a river line, however, as in all other 
cases where the defender's object is not merely delay, no scheme of action 
is likely to be effective unless designed and arranged with a view to a 
bold and energetic counter-offensive at the first favourable opportunity. 
The assailant must be prepared to have to meet such a blow, which may 
be delivered in various ways as described in subsequent chapters. 


EXAMPLES OF PASSING- A RIVBE ON THE FRONT OF THE DEFENSIVE 
LINE. — MOREAU'S PASSAGES OF THE RHINE. 

(Map No. 7.) 

In 1796 it was arranged that the passage of the Ehine (mentioned at 
page 163) should take place a little above Eehl — the fortifications of that 
place forbidding a direct passage. 

The river 111 runs nearly parallel to the Ehine past Strasbourg. A 
canal unites it to the small branch of the Ehine, called the Bras Mabile. 

The materials for the passage were to be collected in Strasbourg, and to 

be taken by the canal to the Bras Mabile, where the attacking force was 
to embark. 

On the opposite bank the river was watched by the Suabian troops 
in the camp of Wilstett, the works of Kehl, and along the course of the 
Ehine for several miles on each side, 7500 men in all, of which about 
half were near enough to oppose the passage. The Austrians had about 
9000 men between the Eench and Murg, and about 4000 extending 
from above Kehl to Brisach. 

All being ready, a false attack was made on the 20th June on the 
Austrian camp at Mannheim. 

On the same day the troops for the first embarkation quitted the neigh- 
bourhood of Mannheim for Strasbourg, The French right wing from the 
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Upper Rhine also closed on Strasbourg. All the troops were to arrive 
near there on the 23rd June. 

16.000 French, for the main attack, were assembled in Strasbourg. 

12.000 were to make a secondary passage at Gambsheim. 

Between these places, three false attacks were to be made to confuse 
and distract the Austrians. 

The width of the main branch of the iihine is from 200 to 300 vards 


Starasbourg to 
Qambsheim, 


13 . 



near KehL The numerous islands diminishing the total breadth of the 
stream — the woody banks, and the dykes along the shores, forming at 
once lines of defence for the first troops that might cross — were all cir- 
cumstances in favour of the passage, 

June . — Before midnight of the 23rd aU the boats for transport False attacks 
were brought down the canal into the Eras Mabile, and the first detach- ^ttheiiiomeot 
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of oommeno- ment, 2500, embarked at half-past one. The guns at the points of false 
mg the enter- attacks then opened. 

The flotilla ascended the Bras Mabile, and got into the main stream ; 
the main body landed on the wooded islands nearest Kehl — a detach- 
ment of 1500 men seized the bridge connecting the Erlen-Khin with the 
Kehl shore — another attacked and carried the batteries on the Erlen- 
Ehin — a fourth attacked the two small islands on the stream ; the boats, 
having landed all these, returned for fresh troops. 

Use of a de- The Austrians, from their camp at Wilstett, marched to this point in 
fensibie point, to oppose the troops first landed, who maintained themselves behind 
the dykes. 

A flying bridge from the French shore to the Erlen-Khin was estab- 
lished by six in the morning. Infantry passed incessantly there, and by 
boats. 

Sufficient troops having passed, they moved on Kehl. A detachment 
turn to attack attacked the Austrian works, aided by heavy artillery from the Stras- 
bourg bank. The enemy were driven out, on the Wilstett road, and had 
no time to destroy the bridges of the Kinzig. 

Main passage The bridge of boats opposite Kehl was commenced at six in the evening 
assured, amy and finished next morning. The communications were thereby assured, 
and cavalry and artillery passed. 

2bth June . — Moreau reconnoitred the enemy. 

2&th June . — ^The French pushed out on Goldschir, Korck, and Wilstett. 
The Austrians, who had been driven back on Wilstett on the 24th, 
retired on Buhl. 

Had Moreau brought Laborde’s division from the Upper Khine, where 
it was now useless, he might have assembled at Wilstett, on the 26th, 
45,000 men — enough to guard the passages, and to crush all the troops 
between him and the Murg. 

The Austrians after the passage were scattered thus • 


AfisailantB 
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First troops 


passes. 
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4000 on the Bench. 
8000 at Buhl. 

2000 on the Murg. 


About 4000, separated from the rest, moved up the river towards 
Friburg. 
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The rest of the Austrian army of the Upper Ehine was between Mann- 
heim and the Murg. 


PASSAGE OP 1797. 


After the Archduke had driven Moreau over the Ehine in the pieced- SferasTxjni^ to 
ing year, the Austrians besieged and took the works of Kehl, and greatly 
strengthened them. The Bras Mabile was now dry, the canal useless — 
therefore the passage could not be at Kehl. 

Between Diersheim and the river is a small wood — ^the dykes there 
were favourable for defence — and separated from the wood by a small 
fordable arm of the river, was a large island. Above Kilstett the 111 
runs into the Ehine, and would convey to the spot the requisite transport. 

It was resolved, therefore, to pass at Diersheim, 

The Austrians were now in much greater force than in the preceding Bodeschir to 
year, having, in the camp of Bodeschir, and between Kehl and Bischofs- ^Mersheim, 4. 
heim, about 20,000 men. 

The troops of the French centre were assembled on various pretexts 
about Kilstett on the 19thu The divisions, from right and left, were to 
arrive during the following night and day. 

Forty boats, each for 70 men, a flat boat for guns, and twelve great tTseof th« 
boats from Strasbourg, were to pass down the lU to embark the first trfbutajy 
detachment, which was to land principally on the island opposite the 
wood of Diersheim, a smaller force at Freystett, and a third between 
Freystett and Diersheim. 

Two false attacks were to be made near Kehl, a third lower down. 

20f7i April — The boats were obstructed by a sandbank at the mouth 
of the 111, and delayed till 5 o’clock in the morning. Meanwhile the 
false attacks had opened and alarmed the Austrians. Their batteries, 
sweeping the river, obliged all the first troops to land on the island; 

300 Austrians were driven from it, and the advanced-guard attacked 
Diersheim. The French took the village, and, centring on it, extended Uae of a de- 
to Honau on the one side, back to the Ehine on the other, on a front of feasible point. 


3000 yards. 

At 11 o’clock, the Austrians from Bodeschir, 4000, formed line from 
Freystett to Honau, 


Defenders 
conceoitrate 
fastest, but 
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At 3 o’clock the rrenoh established their flying bridge at Gambsheim, 
which could take only 25 cavalry, or 1 gun and waggon, at each trip. 

The French had then in line about 8000 men — the Austrians 11,000, 
with a very superior cavalry and artillery. The Austrians attacked 
Diersheim and failed. The French took Honau. 

The flying bridge was rendered useless by the enemy’s fire; but a 
bridge of boats, begun at 6 p,m., was finished at midnight. In the night, 
an infantry division, a cavalry brigade, and 12 guns crossed. 

21st April — Austrians, superior in force, attacked Diersheim and 
Honau, but failed. 

The French were now reinforced fastest, and at 2 o’clock Moreau 
attacked with superior forces. He directed his principal column between 
lings and Hobine, his right on Linzenheim, his left on Freystett. The 
Austrians were routed, and the French advanced thus : — 

Centre, up the valley of the Kinzig, heyond Wilstett. 

Bight, on Korck and Kehl. 

Left, on Biachofshelm, with his advanced-guard on the Bench. 

22nd April — French advance resumed. 

Centre, up the Kinzig. 

Bight, up the Bhine vaUey. 

Left, forced the Bench. 

The Austrian right from Mannheim marched for the Murg. Moreau 
hastened to anticipate it; but an armistice between the two countries 
ended the campaign* 


COMMENTS. 

The communications of the assailant, after he has passed on the centre 
of the defensive line, being thus narrowed to a point, are more than 
usually precarious at the point of passage; but an army being fairly 
interposed between the parts of an enemy’s front, will generally, in this 
as in the cases discussed before, be secured from counter-attack by the 
anxiety of the hostile forces to reunite before taking the oflFensive. But 
as the enemy will concentrate twice as fast upon the centre as upon one 
flank, the necessity for prompt and vigorous action on the part of the 
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assailant, if he would derive all the advantages from the situation 
which it offers, is even more stringent after passing a river than in 
any other case. Moreau^s tardiness in advancing after the passage in 
1796, gave the Archduke time to concentrate his forces, to make his 
dispositions, and to effect his retreat on Ulm. Had the French struck 
out with vigour, pushing the Austrian left through the forest, and 
rolling Latour downward through the valley, the Austrians might have 
been cut altogether from the Danube, and their wings permanently 
sundered. 

The apparent defensibility of a river or mountain -chain frequently 
offers inducements to the defensive army to attempt to guard a longer 
line than its numbers can adequately occupy ; and in such a case a great 
opportunity is offered to a skilful assailant, who, inducing the enemy by 
dexterous feints to maintain or even increase the extent of his front, 
while his own concentration is concealed by the obstacle, should effect 
the passage on the centre, or between the centre and a flank of the 
hostile line, and should then seek, by vigorous attacks on one side, and 
the employment of a containing force on the other, to secure all the ad- 
vantages which have been shown in Part IV. to exist in the situation 


EXA^lPLES OF PASSING A RIVER ON THE mJOSK OP THE DEFENSIVE 

ARMY. — PASSAGE OF THE GAVE BE PAU. 

In 1814, Soult held the Gave de Pau against TTellington. Above 
Orthez the river spread wide with flat banks. The bridge of Orthez was 
difficult to force, having a tower in the centre, the gateway of which was 
built up. The houses on both sides were occupied by the French, and 
the river there was deep and full of pointed rocks. 

Five miles below Orthez was the broken bridge of Berenx — from 
whence a narrow defile led up to the main road on the right bank. 

Soult designed to fall in force on the head of the first column that 
should cross. His Hne extended from near Baigts on the right, to above 
Orthez on the left, where, as the river was less defensible, he had placed 
strong bodies of troops, 

Soult had 40,000 troops, of which 3000 were cavalry, and 40 guns. 
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Wellington had 37,000, of which 4000 were cavalry, and 48 guns. 

Of the seven English infantry divisions, four were massed opposite 
Orthez, with 6 regiments of cavalry and 18 guns! 



Orthez to 
Berenx, 6* 


Orthez to 
Peyrehorade, 

Turning force 
passes, 


and covej^s 
the passage 
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body. 


f 


An infantry division, with a brigade of cavalry in front of the broken 
bridge of Berenx. 

Two divisions of infantry and a division of cavalry under Beresford in 
front of Peyrehorade. 

Beresford crossed the Gave by a pontoon-bridge and fords, and ad- 
vanced with the main part of his force on the Pan road, throwing a 
detachment to his left to threaten Soult’s communications with Dax, 
where he had a magazine. 

Simultaneously a pontoon-bridge was commenced at Berenx. Beresford, 
halting for the night near Baigts, covered the construction of the bridge. 
Communications were thus established between the centre and left. 

Soult did not receive intelligence of Beresford’s movements till he was 
near Baigts. By that time two divisions drawn from the right were 
approaching the bridge of Berenx, and that which had before been posted 
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there was about to cross. Thus five of the seven English divisions were 
massed opposite Soult's right, astride the river. 

Soult now hesitated whether to fall upon Beresford, and the column Defenders 
crossing at Berenx, or to take a defensive position in rear. He finally 
decided on the latter course. Doubtless he was swayed partly by the 
strength of that position, but powerfully also by the circumstance that 
he could not know for certain the proportion of troops at each point. If 
he withdrew too many troops from left to right, the English right passing 
above Orthez might strike at his rear ; if he attacked the English left 
with insufficient numbers, he might suffer losses to no purpose, and lose 
the Dax road. The screen of the river, veiling in some degree the assail- 
ant’s movements, told against the defender. 

In taking his new position he pivoted on Orthez with his left, and 
swung his centre and right backward from the river in front of the Dax 
road. “Wellington’s divisions, when all had passed to the right bank, 
attacked the front of the position, dislodging the enemy by main force ; 
and towards the close of the action, the English right, passing above 
Orthez, turned the French left, and accelerated the retreat. 


PASSAGE OF THE TICIXO, 1859. 

(Maps No. 12 and No. 5.) 

In the middle of May the Austrians had their right towards the Sesia, Preliminary 
near VerceUi, where they had destroyed the bridge, extending along that 
river to its confluence with the Po. Thence their line stretched along the 
Po (less than 300 yards wide in this part of its course), watching the principal 
points of passage as far as Belgiojoso, numerous bridges having been thrown, 
over the Ticino below Pavia, to render the communications easy. The left 
of the army, the 9th corps, was south of the Po in the defile of Stradella. 

The French divisions also extended along the Po from Valenza to 
Casteggio, watching the passages, with the division on the right thrown 
back to guard the issue of the defile. The Sardinians were massed on 
the left about Casale. 

The French Emperor might aim (like his great predecessor in 1796) at 
Piacenza, operating by his right — ^might cross directly from his centre 
at Valenza, and the other passages between that and the Ticino — or 
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crossing by the passage he held at Casale, might prefer to force the 
Ticino rather than the Po. 

The Emperor took the third course. He placed the Sardinian army 
between Casale and Vercelli, and threw it across the Sesia. This might 
be preliminary to a passage of the Po opposite the French centre, there- 
fore the Austrian line fronted as before. 


Feint towards 
Piacenza. 


YercelH to 
rsTovara, 14. 


BufTsdora to 
Pavia, 27. 


Demonstrations were made on the French right as if for an advance 
on Piacenza, and then a movement from right to left was begun behind 
the screen of the river. The 3rd French corps (Canrobert) was withdrawn 
by rail from beyond the Scrivia to behind the Sesia, where it crossed and 
joined the Sardinians. This force was destined to cover the assembly of 
the army on the line Vercelli-Novara-Milan. The remaining corps moved 
along the roads bordering the Po. Demonstrations were made along the 
river by troops left for that purpose, as if to prepare for a passage ; and 
when the 1st corps, last of all, quitted its position near Voghera, it broke 
up the roads and destroyed the bridges behind it to prevent pursuit, or a 
counter-advance by the south bank. 

1st June , — The French corps were passing from Vercelli towards the 
Ticino screened by Canrobert and the Sardinians, who had driven back 
the divisions forming the extreme right of the Austrian line to Eobbio. 

The Austrian 2nd line (three corps) was drawn on to the arc Eobbio- 
Vespolate-Vigevano, thus fronting the enemy and becoming the first line. 

Two other corps were drawn from the Po and directed on the Ticino at 
Beregardo. 

Part of the 1st corps was between Milan and San Martino, covering 
the passage there. 


Novara to 
Turbigo and 
Trecate, 7 

Advanced- 
guard of turn- 
ing force 
crosses, 


fcHowed by 
the rest. 


9th corps between Pavia and Piacenza. 

27id June , — French movements for the passage of the Ticino — ^the object 
being to reach Milan by a flank march round the Austrians. 

1st division of the 2nd corps to Trecate, observing the issue of the Ticino 
at San Martino, and thus covering the march of a division of the Guard 
directed on Turbigo, to force the passage there and cover the establish- 
ment of a bridge. Five batteries accompanied the bridge equipage. The 
division passed and occupied Turbigo. 

Zrd June , — The division at Trecate followed, by Galliate, the movement 
on Turbigo, and reached Eohechetto. 
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The other division of the 2nd corps advanced to San Martino. The Trecate to a 
Austrians in the work covering the railway bridge retired, blowing up SJ. 

two arches imperfectly. Then the French division rejoined its corps at 
Turbigo, being replaced by another division of the Guard. 


Canrobert between Tercelli and Robbio, 

Sardinians moving rrom Novara on Gailiate for Turbigo. 
The rest of the French about Novara. 


The Ticino here is as wide, or nearly so, as the Thames at Richmond — 
quite unfordable — and much more rapid. 

Banks of the river quite low, especially the left, and very woody at a 
short distance from the shore, concealing movements of troops. 

The Ticino had ceased to be an obstacle further than that the French 
must cross it at San Martino by a single damaged bridge. The real 
impediment lay beyond. Standing on the bank at the foot of the railway 
bridge, the spectator sees before him low flat meadows, terminated three- 
quarters of a mile off by a huge mound spreading in a wide semicircle. 
From the bridge of San Martino three roads diverge, piercing this mound 
at different points ; one to the left, to Buffalora — that in the centre, raised 
15 feet above the level, to Ponte di Magenta — ^the railway road, 300 yards 
from it, similarly raised — and from a lower point on the river runs a 
fourth road to Ponte Vecchio, crossing the mound at 1200 yards from the 
railway. This mound is the retaining-wall of a large canal, deep and 
rapid, 30 yards wide, running between steep bushy banks SO feet deep. 
The problem was to file over the bridge of San Martino and attack the 
four bridges of the canal guarded by the Austrians, aided by the three 
divisions from Turbigo under M‘Mahon, who were already beyond the 
obstacle. And as the Austrians held the passages of the Lower Ticino, 
and might attack by either bank, it was necessary to keep a force about 
Novara to cover the communications with Turin, 

Austrian Mov&nimts. — Giulay's design was to carry his army from the 
right to the left bank, and attack the Allied force that might have crossed. 
To this end his troops on the 2nd had been massed at the two points of 
passage, Vigevano and opposite Beregardo. He trusted to the bridge-head 
of San Martino to delay the French till he should have his army assembled 
across the road to Milan. An emissary from the Emperor of Austria, 
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arriving at this critical moment with instructions, suspended the move- 
ment, which was delayed for several hours, 

Uh Jum , — The 2nd and 7th Austrian corps, covered by the 3rd, had 
crossed at Vigevano — their leading brigades were near the bridges of the 
canal, from Eobecco to Ponte di Magenta, The remainder of these corps 
were 5 to 8 miles distant. A division of the first corps held Bufialora ; 
another at Cuggiono opposed M‘Mahon. 

The 5th Austrian corps from Beregardo was at Falla- Vecchio, 12 miles 
off. The 8th corps from Beregardo had been directed on Milan, and was 
now at Binasco, 17 miles off. 

Allied Movements , — The division of the Guard crossed at San Martino 
and covered the repair of the bridge. 

The 3rd and 4th corps were put in motion from Novara for San Martino 
— the 1st was to follow. 

The Sardinians from Galliate to follow M'Mahon. 

In face of the difficulties of forcing the bridges of the canal, it was 
Louis Napoleon's design only to threaten them with the division of the 
Guard, till McMahon’s advance should have caused the defenders to turn 
their attention to him ; then the Guard was to assault, and the attacks 
on the two banks would support each other. 

The Guard was all on the left bank of the river at half-past 11, 

M'Mahon was to leave Turbigo at 10 o'clock He had 7 miles to march, 
and might be expected to reach Buffalora about noon. 

The approach of M‘ Mahon was imroiediately reported to the Austrian 
commander - in - chief. Nevertheless, the first reinforcements from the 
Austrian rear did not arrive on the field till half -past 4 in the evening. 
Turning force MMahon's divisions were directed on Buffalora and Marcallo. His 
right had already approached Buffalora, and his foremost troops were 
passage. engaged, when he found an Austrian force in the space between his 
divisions. He recalled the leading troops, deployed his own corps across 
the space, and once more pushed forward, with the Voltigeurs in second 
line. 

The front But the fire of his advanced-guard had been the signal for the Emperor 
to launch his troops at the bridges of the canal. Much hard fighting 
ensued, and heavy loss. At Ponte Vecchio the Austrians were driven 
over the bridge, but blew it up in retiring. 
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At the railway bridge they were also driven over; and the French 
passing there turned along the further bank and aided in the attack of 
Ponte di Magenta, which was also carried. 

Many repulses, however, had been suffered before so much success was 
achieved; for the attack had been precipitated by the first discharges 
from M'Mahon’s troops, which, occupied in their deployment, caused no 
diversion at the bridges. 


At length, McMahon’s preparations being complete, he assailed the Turnmgfom 
village of Euffalora. Taken in flank there, the Austrians abandoned the ^ att^l 

oa the 

bridge, falling back to a line in rear — the French passed at Euffalora passage. 

— and the connection between the separate parts of the army was 
restored 

The remainder of the action was a struggle on the part of the Austrians 
to make head against McMahon on the one side, and on the other to drive 
the French from the bridges. Brigades arriving from the rear were sent 


against them by both banks of the canal, principally the west side, and 
with partial success. On the other hand, troops from the 3rd and 4xh 
French corps now began to arrive at the contested points, after crossing 
from San Martino. Finally, at the close of the battle the French held the 
bridges down to Ponte Vecchio — ^the Austrians that of Eobeceo. 


OOMME^"TS• 

In all the foregoing cases the principle is apparent of throwing a force 
on the opposite bank, at an undefended or unexpected point, to co-operate 
in clearing a passage on the main line of operation. In neither of the 
examples of turning a flank is the whole army thrown off the direct line 
of operation for the sake of passing unopposed, but the advance of the 
turning force is used to cover or aid the main passage elsewhere. 

The difference between the passage of the Gave and that of the Ticino 
is, that Soult, being restricted to the right bank, could only attack Beres- 
ford’s force, and had not the option of attacking the remainder of the 
army; whereas the Austrians, possessing all the lower course of the 
river from Yigevano to Pavia, could operate by either bank, and the 
French were therefore detained astride the river. 

E 
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Turning force It is evident that if a force were detached off the main line to make a 
circuit round the enemy's flank in a part of the theatre where no consider- 
able obstacle existed, it would be in imminent danger of being cut off, 
and an opportunity would be offered to the enemy of interposing between 
it and the main body. But when, in making the circuit, it crosses a 
river, this risk is in great measure obviated, because the part of the river 
between its point of passage and the main body is an obstacle to the 
enemy. The kind of disaster to which it is liable is to be forced back 
by a superior force upon the river. Thus, had the Austrian army been 
more concentrated, a part might have held the bridges while a force 
superior to McMahon's attacked him and drove him back on Turbigo. If 
attacked on a front perpendicular to the general course of the river, it will 
generally be able to recross without serious losses — for a detachment of 
troops with artillery crossing in advance of the rest, could in most cases 
line the further bank and protect the passage ; and the risk would gene- 
rally be limited to the losses in the action, and those which must generally 
be incurred in retiring over a river in presence of a superior force. In 
fact, the point of passage will form a pivot for the operation of the turn- 
ing force. 

Real peril lies But it is evident that a turning force which advances along the bank 
in the expo- flank on the river, exposes the other flank to a direct attack, 

ward flank. Thus Woult, pivoting on Amou, might have come perpendicularly on 
Beresford's left and rolled him back on the river where there was no 
passage ; and G-iulay from the Milan road might have directly assailed 
McMahon's outward (left) flank, and driven him back on the canal and 
river between Buffalora and Turbigo. This kind of risk is exemplified in 
the two following instances. 

Though it has no special relation to this branch of the subject, the 
nature of the movement on Novara, in 1859, should be studied. The 
reader, already familiar with the very similar case of 1849, will have no 
difficulty in perceiving the risk incurred by the Allies. Had they moved 
from the Sesia on Mortara and Lomello, and thence on Vigevano and 
Pavia, they would have perfectly covered both lines to Turin by Casale 
and Yercelli; and the restoration of the bridge of Valenza behind them 
would have given the means of passing the Po, and would have materially 
strengthened their line of operation. Such an operation, in accordance with 


not liable to 
be separated 
from main 
body, 


even if sepa- 
rately de- 
feated. 
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tlie circtiinstances of the case, would hare given the army firm grounds 
from which to manoBurre for the passage of the Ticino, with better chances 
of obtaining a decisive strategical success, and with none of the risk of 
fatal disaster incurred by the flank march. 


PASSAGE OF BULL RUIT. 

From Union Hills, on the Alexandria EaUway, to Stone Bridge, which 
is on the highroad from Alexandria to Warrenton, through Centreville, 
there are six passages over the stream. The Confederate army was dis- 



tributed along this space, 7 miles in extent, on the 17th July — a brigade 
being posted at or near each point of passage, and two in reserve. 


Examplfad of 
the risk in- 
curred by a 
turning force. 

Extent of the 
defensxre lim 
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Direct attack 
repulsed. 

Centreville to 
Blackburn’s 
Ford, 2, 

Centreville to 
Stonebridge, 

3 . 


Turning force 
passes^ and 
descends the 
bank. 


Is opposed in 
front. 


Taming force 
attacked on 
its outward 

flft.n1r. 


The Federal army had advanced on that day from Alexandria to 
Centreville. 

l^th July . — ^The Federals attempted to cross at Blackburn's and 
Mitchell's Fords, but were repulsed. 

They thereupon paused to reconnoitre the stream in order to turn the 
left of the Confederates, and discovered the road leading on Sudley's Ford. 

21s^ July . — A Federal division advanced towards Mitchell's Ford — 
another on the Stone Bridge — a third was directed on Sudley's Ford 
— the Eeserve remained at Centreville. 

Two of the Confederate brigades of the Eeserve were in rear of the 
right and right centre of their line, Jackson's brigade arriving the pre- 
ceding night, was posted in rear of Mitchell’s Ford. Bee’s brigade was 
in rear of Ball’s Ford. 

The advanced-guard of the Federal troops passed at Sudley’s without 
opposition, but were met by part of the Confederate brigade at Stone 
Bridge detached to confront them. Pressing on, they approached Eed 
House, where the rear of the right Federal column sought to pass. It 
was opposed at first by Bee’s reserve ; but eventually the right column of 
the Federals formed line from the Stone Bridge to mile from the river 
on the Confederate side of the stream. 

Jackson’s brigade, and afterwards one from the right, arrived in support 
of the Confederate line. 

At this time Beauregard is said to have given an order for a counter- 
attack, by the three brigades forming his right, on Centreville, threatening 
the Federal line of retreat — and the brigade at M'Lean’s Ford advanced; 
but the order was not executed. 

Supported by reinforcements from the right, including the last brigade 
of the reserve, the Confederates maintained the battle till Kirby Smith's 
brigades of Johnson's force arrived near the field by the railway. Quit- 
ting the train, they fell on the flank and rear of the Federals, who broke 
and fled over BuU Eun. The Confederate brigades at M‘Lean's Ford and 
Union Mills, advancing upon Centreville, menaced the reserve there and 
the line of retreat, and increased the disorder of the flight 
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PASSAGE OF THE EAPPAHAXNOCK AND EAPIDAN. 

27^^ April . — Hooker encamped opposite Lee at Fredericksburg, based Ealmouth to 
on Aquia, and aiming at Eichmond, broke up his camp. His right wing, 
consisting of the corps of Meade, Howard, and Slocum, moved up the 
Eappahannock to cross above the junction of the streams and turn the 
Confederate left. 



The corps of Sickles, Eeynolds, and Sedgwick, under Sedgwick, were Faimcxith to 
to cross at the same time below Fredericksburg, and detain Lee from the ^ 

true point by menacing his front. 

28^A and 29th April , — The right wing having passed the Eappahan- Tumiogfow 

TVlinricn 

nock, crossed the Eapidan almost unopposed — ^Howard and Slocum at 
Germania, Meade at Eley’s Ford — all moving on Chancellorsville. 

Sedgwick’s corps crossed below Fredericksburg. 

30^^ April, — Couch’s corps from the reserve crossed at Banks’s Ford, 

Sickles from Falmouth at United States Ford, both on Chancellorsville. 

May , — Hooker formed his line and intrenched it : Howard on the 
right or outward flank, then Slocum and Couch in the centre, and Meade 
next the river — Sickles in reserve. 
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Defenders 
attack the 
exposed flank. 

Fredericks* 
“burg to Chan- 
cellorsville, 

12 . 


Operation 

fails. 


2nd May. — Lee, aware of the movement against his left, sent Jackson 
by the Spotsylvania road to meet the attack. J ackson, by a road through 
the woods, moved past and round the Federal right. 

Hooker sent Sickles to reinforce the right. 

Jackson, attacking the right wing in flank and rear, broke and routed 
it, and drove it back on the river. 

Eeynolds's corps, from Falmouth, joined Hooker by United States Ford. 

Zrd May . — Lee attacked the angle and left face of the Federal line. 
Hooker was driven entirely back on the river, his right below Eley’s 
Ford, his left below United States Ford. 

Sedgwick attacked the heights on the right bank at Fredericksburg, 
carried them, and pushed along the Eichmond road. 

Uh May . — Lee detached troops against Sedgwick, turned his left, and 
drove him over Banks’s Ford. He joined Hooker by United States 
Ford. 

fljfA May. — Hooker, who, on the preceding day, had cut roads to the 
United States Ford, and laid bridges there, retreated over it in the night. 


COMMENTS, 

The point in common in these two cases is, that the forces which had 
succeeded in crossing beyond the enemy’s flank, and which thereupon 
aimed at his rear, advanced on a front perpendicular to the course of the 
river. They thereby exposed the outward flank ; and that they escaped 
destruction in either case was due to the fact that they continued to hold, 
at the time of the attack, certain points of passage. Had the Federals at 
Bull Eun let go their hold of Stone Bridge, by continuing to advance, 
without gaining Mitchell’s Ford — or had Hooker, moving down the 
stream, passed by United States Ford without gaining Banks’s Ford 
— they would in either case have been in great peril of being driven 
not across but into the river. 

This peril may he partially remedied by an advance in echelon, 

I 

retiring the outward flank; though that method, by rendering the 
advance on the defender’s rear less direct, would also render it less 
decisive. 
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But the inference may be drawn that, when the defender’s farces are 
entirely on one bank, and the assailant has thrown a force across beyond 
the flank, the most effective mode of meeting the attack wiU be to march 
against the otctward jlanh of that force, with all the troops available for 
immediate action. 

It is also very useful to consider the circumstances in which these two 
cases differ. 

At Bull Bun a large part of the Federal force was retained to cover the 
line of possible retreat At Fredericksburg the wings were both thrown 
across the river, and the advance assumed the form of a double passage 
and double attack. It is evident that a passage on both flanks exhibits 
at once, in its most disadvantageous form, the case of an army between 
whose parts the enemy’s forces are interposed — since the parts are sepa- 
rated, not only by the enemy, but by the river, and may be successively 
overwhelmed and driven on their bridges, while the victorious army, 
passing a central bridge, may cut both from their lines of retreat, or of 
possible junction. Another example is afforded by the campaign of 1796 ; 
where the Anstrians advanced to cross the Adige for the relief of Mantua 
at three points — namely, above Bivoli, on Verona, and near Legnago. At 
Verona they were checked ; at the other points they passed. The French 
massed first on Bivoli, on which line the Austrians had been opposed by 
a retarding force under Joubert, Napoleon, defeating them at Bivoli, 
turned southward, and, in conjunction with the retarding force that 
had retired from Legnago and the troops besieging Mantua, fell on the 
Austrian left wing and destroyed it. 

It may be held as established, then, that a double passage on the 
flanks must be wrong unless with a great superiority of force — and that 
superiority may generally he turned to better account otherwise. The 
passage of Bull Bun, planned by General Scott, was much less faulty 
than that of the Bappahannock, planned by General Halleck. 

When Sedgwick was driven to join Hooker over Banks’s Ford, the line 
to Aquia, on which the Federals were based, was totally uncovered. In 
front of Hooker was Lee’s army, which had already heavily defeated him ; 
in his rear was an unprotected line and base which the enemy, crossing 
at Falmouth, might assail. These circumstances could not but precipi- 
tate his retreat. This situation illustrates the impolicy of throwing a 
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whole army Ojfits line of operation for the sake of turning the enemy; 
for though the chances of gaining a battle are increased, yet a reverse 
may be absolutely fataL 

Distribution Considering it, then, as established that the proper way to turn the 

^ the turning fl^uk of the defenders of a river is to hold the passage on the direct line 
with a covering force during the movement, it remains to consider what 
should be the proportions of the covering and turning wings respectively, 
and their mode of operation. 

The first object of the covering force is to resist a counter-attack ; therefore 
full advantage should be taken of the circumstance that an inferior force 
can generally, for a time, successfully oppose the passage of a river at a 
known point. The covering force should therefore be diminished to the 
utmost extent consistent with safety, and the wing whose action will be 
most decisive should be reinforced in proportion. To do this it will be 
necessary, of course, to possess the means, by bridges or fords, of passing the 
greater part of the army promptly across the river on the enemy’s flank. 

If the whole of the defensive army were assembled to meet the flank 
attack, and the assailant’s covering wing were to remain on the hither 
bank, his chances in the battle would be proportionably diminished. The 
second duty of the covering force should be to occupy and detain before it 
as large a number as possible of the enemy ^ by maintaining a cannonade, 
fire of infantry, and demonstrations of forcing a passage. Had the Federal 
force at Centreville advanced to the river and made a persistent attack on 
the lower points of passage, it would have been impossible to draw troops 
from thence to meet the flank’ attack. There should be skilful and in- 
cessant reconnoitring of the opposite bank ; and when it is evident that 
the enemy has withdrawn all or most of the opposing forces to meet the 
flank attack, the covering force should cross at once, multiply its means 
of passage, and push the enemy on the march. Should the turning wing 
be defeated before the arrival of the covering force on the field, the latter 
should retire on the bridges by which it advanced, for the enemy will, or 
ought to, try to intercept the retreat on that line. But should the main 
army maintain the engagement, or continue to progress, the covering force 
should advance and join in the action in a direction still covering its own 
bridges ; for the example of Waterloo shows how effective is a combined 
attack from two divergent lines. 
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The risk of failure, so far as it is caused by the difBculty of combining 
the assailant*s movements, will be greatly diminished by the use of the 
field-telegraph. 

A passage effected on the direct line of operation, and between, not 
beyond, the extremities of the enemy's front, presents none of these diffi- 
culties and necessities for skilful combined action. Every man should 
cross; for the dmded enemy will certainly devote all his efforts tore- 

•r 

combination, not to counter-attack ; and in case of the assailant’s defeat, 
he covers his line in retiring. 

When a general sends a turning force off the line of operation, beyond 
a river, he naturally collects the rest of his army on the road forming the 
part of that line which is nearest to the turning force, for the sake of 
concentration. Thus, Louis Xapoleon, sending M'Mahon by Turbigo, col- 
lects his army on the Jsovara-Yercelli road, neglecting that of Mortara- 
Casale, by occupying which his forces would have been dangerously 
extended on the day of battle. If, then, the enemy, abandoning the 
defensive, crosses and attacks the covering force on the hither bank, it 
may be forced to fight on a front parallel to the last road which connects 
it with its base while the turning force is beyond the river ; and if the 
covering force be defeated the whole army may be ruined. We see what 
the effect might have been had the Confederates* crossed the Rappahan- 
nock at Falmouth or Bull Run at the lower fords ; or had the Austrians, 
from Vigevano, attacked the covering force at Xovara in 1859. This 
perilous position of an army astride a river will be better illustrated 
by an actual example. 


PASSAGE OF THE CHICKAHOlIDTr. 

The stream itself is inconsiderable, forty feet wide, and fordable at low 
water ; but it was liable to sudden floods, when the low grounds on both 
sides were overflowed for a considerable distance. 

The Federal army advanced from White House to Bottom’s Bridge, 
which had been destroyed; the advanced-guard forded the stream and 
intrenched itself without opposition. 

The centre and right moved to Mechanicsville, retiring whence, the 


See woodcot, 
p. 269. 
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Bottom’s to 
Meadow’s 
Bridge, 13. 


enemy destroyed the bridge, and prepared to oppose the passage from 
eommanding ground. The operations embraced the portion of the river 
from Bottom’s to Meadow’s Bridge. 

The entire army,” says McClellan, “ could probably have been thrown 
across the Chickahominy immediately after our arrival, but this would 
have left no force on the left bank to guard our communications, or to 
protect our right and rear.” ^ 



fS 
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On the 30th May, four Federal divisions were on the right bank, be- 
yond Bottom’s Bridge ; they were attacked on the 31st in the indecisive 
battle of Fair Oaks, and kept their hold of the bank. 

The nearest supports were two divisions six miles up the stream, which 
crossed by bridges already thrown, to support the assailed wing. 
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Having completed Ms bridges over the stream, iTClellan intended to 
cross entirely to the right bank and assail the Confederates before Eich* 
mond, on the 26th June. But on that day he was himself attacked. 

Jackson approached by Hanover Court-House, and part of the Con- 
federate army before Eichmond, which had hitherto fronted SPClellan, 
passed the CMckahominy above Meadow's Bridge and at Mechanicsville, 
to join in the attack on the Federals on the left bank. The advanced- 
guard of the Federals at Beaver Dam Creek was forced back to Gaines 
Mill — whence to Cold Harbour a new line was formed by the 5rh corps. 

27th June, — The 5th corps was attacked. Part of the 6th and 2nd *re attacked 
corps crossed from the right to the left bank to support it. Finallv the ^ 
whole Federal right wing, outflanked on its right, was driven over the 
CMckahominy to the right bank. 

Thus the communications with "White House were absolutely lost, and 
in ordinary circumstances the army would have been ruined. It was in 
the expectation of such a result that the Confederates had attacked on 
that side. The army was saved by the fact that McClellan had made 
arrangements previously for transferring Ms depots by water to the James 
Eiver ; hence the disaster did not entail ruin ; and the retreat upon the 
new base was effected by very resolute fighting. But the example serves The most 
to show, that vrhen an army is astride a river it may be most effectually effectual 
attacked on the hank nearest its hose, if the hostile forces are already on to 

that bank, or can readily pass to it, and if their own last line of retreat is the defender, 
nor immediately threatened by the enemy's movements beyond the river. 

Eeviewing the operations on the Ticino in 1859, it will now be readily 
seen what an opportunity was open to Giulay had he met McMahon’s 
attack with an inferior retarding force, and, massing Ms troops on the 
right bank (instead of crossing, as he did, to the left), thrown his whole 
weight, on the 5 th of June, on the side of N’ovara. 

An increase in the width of the river increases in some respects Efifect of ia- 
the difficulties of the assailant, by augmenting the difficulty of throw- ®reased width 
ing a bridge; but without materially altering the case. The first 
requisite for crossing is to establish some troops on the further bank 
to cover the passage of the rest. And tMs object will be greatly aided 
if artillery from the assailant’s bank can bring such an effective fire 
to bear on the defender’s infantry, which may seek to overwhelm those 
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troops, as to keep it at a distance and prevent it from manoeuvring, 
and also crush any batteries which the enemy may attempt to establish 
to prevent the passage. Thus, under former conditions of artillery, if 
a river were only two hundred yards wide, a defender’s infantry assail- 
ing the first troops that passed over would be liable to be cut to pieces 
by the fire of the guns on the hither bank. But if the river were eight 
hundred yards wide, not only would the fire on the enemy’s infantry 
at that range be less certain and effective (since neither case-shot from 
field-guns, nor grape from guns of position, would reach it), but the de- 
fender’s batteries established at six hundred yards from the river would 
play effectively on the head of the bridge and the troops covering it, while 
their distance — ^fourteen hundred yards — from the assailant’s bank would 
secure them from being overwhelmed by superior fire. 

Improved These conditions have been altered, on the whole, in favour of the 
^pons, m assailant, by the improvement in weapons. Eor though the relations of 
favour the opposing batteries might remain unaltered, yet the infantry from the 

assailant. one bank could now bring an effective fire to the aid of their comrades 
on the other; and thus the largest force — ^which, by the conditions of the 
case, it is supposed the assailant would always bring to bear at the point 
of passage — would prevail If Trench troops crossing from Piacenza, 
and English troops thrown over the Douro at Oporto, in both cases far 
beyond the range of their comrades’ muskets, could by surprise establish 
themselves and cover the passage, much more would such enterprises be 
likely to succeed when the first troops should be supported by the fire 
of the army on the other bank. And another circumstance in favour 
of the assailant is, that a large river will generally be navigable, and it 
and its tributaries will in most cases furnish a number of large boats 
sufficient to throw at once on the opposite bank a force capable of main- 
taining itself. 

Effect of forid- The possession by the defender of fortresses or bridge-heads giving the 
fied passiges. ^Qj^rij^gLand of both sides of a bridge modifies the conditions of passing a 
river. If they exist on the flanks of a Line of operation, it wiU generally 
be impossible to pass the river on a flank ; for the force attempting the 
turning movement must pass completely round the fortified passage before 
it could aid in the attack on another passage not so guarded. Therefore 
in such a case the passage will be sought on the front of the defensive 
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line. And if the defender be entirely restricted to the defensive, he will 
still be probably nnable to prevent the passage. The possession of the 
bridge-head of Mannheim did not prevent the French from crossing the 
Ehine ; and even on the short line of the Mincio the fortresses of Mantua 
and Peschiera did not prevent the Allies from crossing between them in 
1859. Their value to the defensive army will consist principally in the 
faciliig^ and support they would afford to it in assuming the offensive 
against the enemy on his own bank : and the degree of their influence 
must depend on their position, a question which will be discussed here- 
after in the chapter on Fortresses. 

From a review of the chapter, the following deductions may be 
gathered : — 

1. Neither a mountain-chain nor a river affords a permanent line of 
defence, unless in exceptional circumstances : and for defensive purposes 
it does not balance, in any appreciable degree, the disadvantage of 
decidedly inferior force. 

2. The conclusions formerly arrived at respecting the general questions 
of turning a flank or breaking a front are only modified, not changed, in 
the case of the passage of a defended river. For if the defensive line be 
too extended, it will be best to pass the obstacle on the front ; otherwise 
to turn the flank. 

3. In case of turning the flank, the risk incurred by the turning force 
in case of defeat will be lessened by tbe river; since, to intercept its 
retreat, the enemy must cross the river between its point of passage and 
the point held by the rest of the army, where, it is to be presumed, no 
ready passage will exist. 

4. An army defending a river, on finding its flank turned, does not 
generally seek to re-establish affairs by itself crossing to the other bank, 
but rather seeks to concentrate against the part of the enemy that has 
crossed. 

5. Nevertheless such a counter-stroke, when the defender has the means 
of speedily crossing, may be the most decisive course ; and the occasion for 
dealing it may be the defender’s best, though very transient, opportunity. 

6. On his own bank, the defender’s most effective action will be against 
the outward flank of the turning force if it advances on a finnt perpen- 
dicular to the river. 


General con 
clusioi^ 
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7. The best form of counter-attack to adopt, in such cases, will usually 
depend on the enemy's action. Generally, the most effective course for 
the defender will be to make careful arrangements to gain timely in- 
formation of the enemy's movements, meanwhile holding the mass of his 
forces in hand, conveniently placed, with a view to acting on the principle 
of ‘^interior lines," — ix,, delaying the enemy with inferior forces at one 
point while seeking to overwhelm him with superior forces at another. 

8. Lastly — and very important for discussing the subject of the next 
chapter — ^in the majority of cases the passage of a river at points deliber- 
ately defended is difficult, doubtful, and costly to the assailant in men 
and time. 


True uses of 
obstacles. 


Defensive uses 
of obstacles. 

See Hap 
No. 8. 


The true uses of obstacles, then, are not, as might at first sight appear, 
merely to increase the means of passive resistance. Their best effects 
will be — 

To give their jpossessor increased power of mance%vrmg offensively, and 
of taking the enenty at a disadvantage. But their defensive uses are 
various : — 

To cover a flank movement. — Thus, when Lee, after defeating Pope* 
crossed the Potomac above Harper’s Perry, and pushed his main force 
towards the Susquehanna (which was, relatively to the Federal army at 
Washington, a flank movement), he held the passes of the South Moun- 
tain with Hill’s corps. M'Clellan from Washington attacked the passes 
with greatly superior numbers, but did not succeed in forcing them till 
the main Confederate army had retraced its steps and was assembled 
behind the Antietam, covering its line of retreat. 

To afford opportunity for rallying a beaten army — as the Mincio did 
after Solferino, although found to be unsuitable as a permanent line of 
defence. The impression which so generally prevails, that it must be a 
mistake to fight with a river in rear, is a popular error. Provided the 
passages are assured, and sufficiently numerous in proportion to the force 
of the army, no circumstance can be more fortunate for a defeated host 
than the existence of an unfordable river in its rear, at such a distance as 
to leave full space for the retiring troops to file upon the passages behind 
their rear-guards. The first effective troops and batteries that pass line 
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the bank on each side of the bridge, and give time for restoring order. 

It is only when those passages are inadequate or precarious, or the river 
too close to the rear of the troops, that the risk of disaster is increased. 

To iiiahle part of an army to hold a forward line and protect territory 
till reinforcements arrive: as the Prussians might have awaited the Eus- 
sians on the Elbe in 1S06 ; or to cover a concentration in rear like Zieten 
on the Sambre in 1815. 

To enable a rear-guard to cover a reireevt* 

MASSEisA’S EETEEAT (l81l). 

(3Iap No. 13. ) 

In March 1811, Massena held Santarem with his 2nd corps — the 8th Example of 
corps was on his right at Pernes and Torres Novas — the 6th corps in 
reserve at Thomar, with a division under Loison guarding the bank of rear-guard, 
the Tagns on its left. 

Massena had resolved to retreat by the roads of Pombal and Espinhal 
to Coimbra. 

His fimt move was to march the 6th corps and cavalry, under Ney, to Thomar to 
Leiria. This seemed to threaten an attack on Torres Vedras, guarded on 
the side of the Zizambre by two of Wellington’s divisions. Vedras, 

Having sent all encumbrances to the rear, Massena began his retreat 52. 
on the 5th March — the 2nd corps upon Thomar, the 8th corps on Torres 
Novas. The bridges on the Alviella stream were destroyed. 

Qth March. — 2nd corps from Thomar on Espinhal. 

The rest of the army, including Ney’s corps at Leiria, concentrated on Thomar to 
Pombal. Pcmbel, 25. 

The heads of the British columns followed the 8th corps on Pombal. 

The 3rd and 5th English divisions from Torres Vedras on Leiria. 

^th March. — Massena assembled for battle in position before PomhaL 

An English brigade followed tbe 2nd corps on EspinhaL 

lOjfA March . — Wellington formed to attack; when the enemy retired 
through Pombal, covered by a rear-guard under Ney on the right bank of 
the Soure. 

In the night Massena regularly organised his retreat. The baggage 
and sick, protected by the reserve cavalry, were sent in advance — the 8th 
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Pombal to 
Eedinba, 6. 


Kear-guard 
forces the 
enemy to 
deploy. 
Redinha to 
Condeixa, 12. 


Condeixa to 
Coimbra, 6, 


corps followed ; the 6th corps, under Key, covered the movement. “The 
country,” says Kapier, “was full of strong positions, the roads hollow 
and confined by mountains on either hand, and every village formed a 
defile : the weather also was moderate and favourable to the enemy, and 
Key, with a happy mixture of courage and skill, illustrated every league 
of ground by some signal combination of war.” 

12th March , — The head of the British column came upon part of Key's 
rear-guards (5000) deployed on a height across the fork of the streams,' 
and covering the ford and bridge of the Kedinha. Behind him was a 
narrow bridge and defile ; beyond the stream, on heights commanding his 
position, was a division of infantry with cavalry and guns. 

Wellington, unable to ascertain the real force of the enemy, formed his 
army for attack. The reconnaissance and deployment occupied some 
hours. Key waited to the last moment — ^then withdrew his right and 
centre, covered by his left, through the village, which he set on fire, and 
over the river. His reserves from the heights on the other bank covered 
the passage, then the French fell back on Condeixa. 

“ There is no doubt,” says Kapier, “ that Key remained a quarter of an 
hour too long upon his first position; and Lord Wellington, deceived by 
the skilful arrangement of his reserve, paid him too much respect.” 

13 ^^. — The British pursued and came on the 6th and 8th corps in 
order of battle at ten o'clock. Massena, who had intended to pass the 
Mondego, at Coimbra, found the further bank occupied by Portuguese 
militia and the bridge destroyed, and resolved to retreat by the Puente 
de Murcella up the left bank of the Mondego to Guarda and Almeida. 
To ensure this change of line, he had occupied Ponte Coberta strongly ; 
and the approach to Condeixa being difficult, he was confident of effecting 


Kear*guard 
retards the 
enemy till 
tamed. 


the operation. 

Wellington detached a division over the hills to his right, to turn the 
French left. At three in the afternoon it arrived beyond the enemy's 
flank. Key, setting fire to Condeixa to impede pursuit, fell back towards 
Miranda. The British following, cut off from him the divisions at Ponte 


F. Coberta to Coberta on the one side, and opened communications with Coimbra 


Miranda, 10. other. The French troops at Ponte Coberta marched round the 


British in the night, and recovered communications at Miranda with the 


main body. 
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14^^'. — The French strongly posted on the heights bordering the left 
bank of the Deuca, from Miranda downward. Wellington sent a divi- 
sion by the road Panella-Espinhal to nnite with the British brigade 
on the Espinhal road, attack the 2nd corps, and turn the French position 
by crossing the Deuca. Another dhision turned the position more 
immediately, while the division leading the main column attacked in 
front. Ney held the position until the main column had deployed. Rear-guard 
and the divisions had turned his flank, then retired through ^Miranda. **ep«atsthe 
Massena, threatened in rear by the British troops on the Espinhal 
road, burnt Miranda and passed the Ceira, leaving Xey to cover the 
passage. **His whole army,” says Xapier, ‘‘was now compressed and ^liraud^to 
crowded in one narrow line between the high sierras and the !Mondego, 
and to lighten the march he destroyed a quantity of ammunition and 
baggage.” 

loth . — Xey deploying a large force on the left bank of the Ceira, was Rear-guard 
attacked and driven into the river with heavy loss. He blew up the ®^2*ers for 

bridge, however, and continued to guard the right bank, while the main itself to an 
army took post behind the Alva. engagemeiit 

16^A. — The British halted for supplies, and to await the subsids.mce of 
the flooded river. 

— Wellington crossed by a bridge thrown in the night, and by 
fords, and found the French beliind the Alva with its lower bricl-es 
destroyed. 

IS^A. — Three divisions menaced the Upper Alva, two cannonaded the 
passages below. Massena thereupon concentrated on the Moita ridge, 
thereby forcing Wellington also to concentrate. 

19th , — Massena retreated on Celorico. 

Wellington concentrated on the Moita ridge. 

These operations will sufQce to show the manner in which obstacles aid, 
and are indeed essential to, the efforts of a retarding force, which opposes 
a superior enemy, whether as a rear-guard or as a body covering some 
decisive movement of the rest of the army. Wellington, coming up wiih 
Xey (who has about 10,000 against 40,000), must choose between attack- 
ing with the head of his column, with certain loss and with uncertain 
result — for he could not know, except by experience, what force might be 
in front of him ; or deploying his whole army for battle, as at Eedinha ; 

8 
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or having recourse to a turning movement : and either of the last two 
methods cost him half a day in preparation. 

On the other hand, the pursuing force, certain of support, operates 
boldly to a flank, and the retreating army is exposed to the risk of losing 
troops, either from being cut off by withdrawing too late, as at Fonte 
Coberta, or from being overwhelmed by superior forces, as on the Ceira. 

The difficulties of operating by a single road, and the nature of the 
operations described in Part IV, Chapter L, are well illustrated by the 
remarks quoted from Napier. 

The latter part of Massena’s retreat exemplifies the use which may be 
made of an obstacle to cover a change of front. The French from Celorico 
made for the Coa by Guarda and Sabugal. Their position at Guarda 
threatened the flank of Wellington's line along the Mondego, the head of 
his column being at Celorico. Had he followed the same road as the 
French, that of Celorico-Guarda, with his whole army, he might have 
found his communications endangered ; but by taking advantage of the 
bend of the Mondego, occupying the heights looking on its upper bridges 
wuth his right wing, he brought his left round, and changed the direction 
of his front in security. 


Use of a But besides their value* to a defensive or retreating army, rivers may be 

river to secure turned to account by an army during its advance, in a very important 
the communi- _ • ^7 7 • ^ ^ ■ 

cations manner, oy securiTig the line of commumcation. 

When an army is operating close to its base, and that base is extensive, 
it can change the direction of its front, or of its line of operation, freely, 
without endangering its communications. But as it advances, and in- 
creases the distance from its base, its lengthened communications become 
more and more open to attack. It can no longer change the direction of 
its front, or of its line of operation, without laying bare some essential 
communications. It is hampered by the lengthening chain it drags after 
it; and while the enemy, if near his base, or in his own country, can 
manoeuvre freely on many sides, the advancing army becomes more and 
more rigid and constrained, till at last, far from thinking of offensive 
movements, its whole energies are absorbed in covering its precarious 
communications. 
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But it Tinder these circumstances, it can master some defensive line, 
strong for defence, and create thereon depots of material of all kinds, 
collected from the surrounding districts, and transferred from its own 
territory, it has carried its base forward, and recovers its freedom of 
mancEuvre. Such a line is afforded bv the course of a considerable river. 
Important passages on it, commanding many roads, are strengthened — 
recruits are brought thither from the rear, invalids are sent thither from 
the army, to occupy the works, and diminish the number of effective men 
withdrawn from active operations. Henceforth, all the roads between 
the base and the river will be secure ; and the relieved general, restored 
to full activity, will now be solicitous to preserve only his communica* 
tioas with the river. 

Thus, Napoleon in 1813, advancing from the Rhine into Northern 
Germany, makes a secondary base of the Elbe from Pirna down to the 
sea. Pivoted thus, and creating a vast depot in Dresden, he directs his 
movements northward against Berlin, eastward into Silesia, southward 
into Bohemia, the line to Prance through Leipsic remaining ail the time 
secure ; and it is not till he quits the Elbe that this line is endangered. 

Thus, also, Marmont’s Army of Portugal, linked to Pi-anee by the single 
road of Bayonne, broadens its base by fortifying the Douro from the Esla 
to Valladolid, and acquires all the latitude of action displayed in the 
campaign of Salamanca. 


When a general, surveying the map of the theatre, finds direct obstacles 
in the path he must advance by, he sees in them, if he be confident in his 
own skill in manoeuvring, increased opportunities for obtaining strategical 
successes. And the opposing leader will, or ought to, find them illusory 
aids, if he attempts to hold them entirely on the defensive. To turn 
them to account he must make of them successively the pivots of offen- 
sive operations, or employ them as a means of temporarily retarding the 
enemy. In fact, like any other complications in a game, they offer on 
both sides additional opportunities to skill and talent, and additional 
embarrassments to incapacity. 
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Hoimtaln- 
ranges of this 
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Hazard of ad- 
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OHAPTEE IV. 

OBSTACLES WHOSE GENERAL DIRECTION IS PARALLEL TO THE PATH 
BY WHICH AN ARMY ADVANCES TOWARDS ITS OBJECT. 

When French and Austrian armies moving east and west approach each 
other on the Po or the Danube, those rivers form obstacles of the kind 
whose influence is discussed in the present chapter. And while direct 
obstacles are at once seen to interpose difficulties and delay in the way of 
an advancing army, the effect of this other class of impediments is by no 
means obvious, and req[uires both thought and illustration to render it 
apparent. 

When Massena followed Wellington to the lines of Torres Vedras, the 
ridge of the Monte Junto divided longitudinally the space between the 
Tagus and the sea. Had Wellington retreated by both sides of the ridge, 
his wings would have been separated by the obstacle, and Massena, fol- 
lowing by one side only, might have overwhelmed a wing with his whole 
force before the other could by a circuitous march support it. In the 
same way had Massena advanced on both sides of the ridge, while Wel- 
lington retreated by one, the whole English army might have fallen on a 
wing of the French. 

This ridge, ending at the Zizambrp, did not penetrate the lines ; Wel- 
lington, therefore, could extend behind them across the whole space 
between the Tagus and the sea. The French, on the other hand, were 
still cramped by it ; and all their interests lying away from the sea, of 
which England held the dominion, they concentrated between the ridge 
and the river ; and having once elected to do so, they could not pass the 
ridge to attack on the other side without the risk of being themselves 
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assailed while in the act of passing, with the head of their columns 
separated from the rear by a difficult obstacle. 

When ilassena fell back on Santarem, Wellington followed him, still To advance 
on that side of the ridge. But when the French halted beyond the 

^ noc6i.ssita)t48 u. 

northern extremity of the obstacle, while he was still cramped by it, the aetachment 
disadvantage was transferred from them to him, and led, as we have seen, in nsar. 
to the dispersion of his army ; for while they, from Leiria, could advance 
directly on Torres Yedras, he, from the Eio flavor, must make the circuit 
by Alemquer, in order to reach that point, and it was therefore necessary 
to leave there troops sufficient to hold the ground till he could arrive. 

And as the screen of the mountains would enable the French to make 
their first march undiscovered, their relative proximity to Torres Ve»iras 
was therebv increased. 

It may be assumed, therefore, that when, of two armies operating near Deduction, 
each other on an obstacle of this kind, one immediately holds a passage 
over the obstacle, and the other is at a distance from its nearest passage, 
the former possesses the advantage. 

The manner in which an obstacle of this kind may he used as a screen Manner in 

for a movement a^nst the enemy’s communications is exemplified in the 

^ ^ staciC may 

Leipsic campaign. screen an 

offensive 



movement. 


G-lata 


Kapoleon had advanced from Leipsic through Dresden and Bautzen to 
the Bober in Silesia, pushing hack the Prussians and Russians. During 
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this march the mountains of Bohemia lay on his right flank. An armis- 
tice being agreed on, both parties halted in their positions — the Allies 
being posted with their left on the mountains west of Glatz, and their 
right on the Katsbach. 

Over the western face of the mountains (the Erzgebirge) there are 
several passes, and the Elbe there pierces the barrier. Napoleon had 
occupied the Elbe from Dresden upward to the Bohemian side of the 
mountains. Between the Elbe and the Allied position only two passes 
practicable for great operations existed — namely, from Gorlitz by Zittau 
and Eeichenberg — these passes Napoleon occupied. 

Thus, when the armistice terminated, Napoleon, minus the detachments 
in his rear, fronted the concentrated forces of the Allies. 

They by their position covered a passage from Silesia over the moun- 
tains into Bohemia. Leaving Blucher in a strong position to cover the 
roads to the Oder, by which Eussian reinforcements were coming, they 
marched, with their main body in successive corps, on the 13th and 14th 
August, traversing Bohemia, crossing the Elbe at Leitmeritz, and aiming 
at Dresden, 

On the 19th, Napoleon, hearing of the movement, led his detachments 
from the passes of Zittau and Eeichenberg southward ; but finding that 
the Allies were already beyond the Elbe, he left a rear-guard to face 
Blucher, and marched 80,000 men in three days ninety miles back to 
Dresden — ^the Allies, after moving through the four principal defiles, and 
pressing back the French corps guarding the roadway of the Elbe, being 
then assembled before the city. 

In this also is seen another proof of the assertion in Part III, Chapter 
ly., which has received so many confirmations in the course of this 
work, that when armies are aiming at each other’s communications, that 
army whose communications are most immediately threatened abandons 
the initiative, and conforms to the movement of its adversary. For 
Napoleon was linked to France by the sole line Dresden-Leipsic-Hanau ; 
and though, when he marched from Zittau into Bohemia on the 19th, he 
was nearer the road by which the Allies had marched, and by which 
they communicated with Blucher, than they were to Dresden, yet they 
were not hound to that road, for, Austria having joined the coalition, 
they might now base themselves on the Danube by Prague and Budwms. 
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Xapoleon, therefore, not being able to deliver an effectual counter-stroke 
against their communications, was obliged to interpose for the defence of 
his own. 


We will now turn to the case of rivers forming obstacles cf the ki:;. 
in question; and the campaign of 1859 at once affords two simple aiii 
forcible illustrations of tlieir influence. 

Before the arrival of tlie Brench in the theatre of war, the Sardinians 
held the line of the Dora Baltea, seeking to cover Turin against 

the Austrians, then on the Sesia ; but by the advice of the French Mar- 
shal CaTirobert, they relinquished this line, which was weak in the 
centre, too extensive for their numbers, and liable to be turnei on the 
left by the road of Ivrea, and took post at Casale on the south side or 
the Po, holding, by garrisons in works on the left bank, the passage v: 
the river. 

Lender these circumstances, if Giulay should throw his whole force 
towards Turin, the Sardinians would in a moment, by an advance on 
the road Casale-Yercelli, sever his communications. He must therefore 
place a force opposite Casale to guard against this peril, while the heads 
of his columns pushed upon the capitah But what if this Austrian 
coveilng force should be too weak to maintain itself — and not only itself, 
but the whole line between the Ticino and the head of the columns — 
against a combined attack of the Sardinians crossing at Casale ? In such 
a case the army would be compromised. Hence it was that Giulay took 
his steps so cautiously towards Turin, throwing forward successive corps 
supporting each other, and placing a large force astride of the road 
Casale-Yercelli; till finally, caution prevailing over enterprise, and 
French troops appearing in the works of Casale, he relinquished the 
attempt, and withdrew behind the Sesia. 

Shortly afterwards the situation was reversed; for, when the French 
had joined the Sardinians, the Austrians were thrown on the defensive, 
and it was manifestly the interest of the Allies to pass the Po beyond 
the enemy’s flank at Piacenza. But the Austrians held, near the junction 
of the Ticino, a fortified passage over the Po at La Stella, the works on 
the south bank there forming an intrenched camp capable of holding a 
laxge force. Had the French from Voghera passed along the defile of 
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Stradella aiming at Piacenza, the whole Austrian army might, from La 
Stella, have burst on their flanks, spKt them asunder, and overwhelmed 
all eastward of that point; and this, doubtless, was one potent reason 
inducing the Emperor to advance by the line, strategically so inferior in 
importance, Casale-Vereelli-lTovara. 

To leave a defended passage of a river of this kind behind, when the 
defender holds both sides of the bridge, demands, then, a covering force 
at least equal to the force of the enemy ; and moreover, the next passage, 
which the assailant has just quitted, must, until the enemy's rear is 
attained, be adequately occupied, lest the enemy should break out upon 
the rear (as the Allies must have continued to observe Valenza while 
passing La Stella, and aiming at Piacenza). 

If the defensive army is restricted to its own bank, or if it is not in 
condition to cross and fight, the risk incurred by the assailant in march- 
ing along the river to break out upon the enemy's rear is proportionally 
diminished. It will he only necessary to conduct the movement with 
such secrecy that the assailants shall assemble on the further bank, at the 
point aimed at, faster than the defenders, so as to avoid the risk of either 
attempting to force a passage in the face of superior numbers, or of being 
overwhelmed during the passage by the more rapid concentration of ihe 
enemy. Thus, in 1796, the Austrians held the Po from opposite Valenza 
to Belgiojoso ; Napoleon's divisions held the south hank from Valenza to 
Voghera. He resolved to march down the bank beyond the Austrian 
front, and pass at Piacenza ; and to this end his divisions marched simul- 
taneously in that direction, except that at Valenza, which remained both 
to detain the Austrians and to cover the communications with Turin from 
counter-attack. Having succeeded in gaining one march on the enemy, 
he crossed at Piacenza, in boats, faster than they could arrive there, beat 
their first troops, and drove them apart ; seized the bridge of the Adda at 
Lodi, and forced the dispersed enemy to seek the shelter of the Mincio. 
And another instance similar to this has already been cited, in the 
operations of Moreau against Kray, when he threw his right over the 
Danube at Blenheim to cut off the Austrians in TJlm. Each of these 
operations, however, was undertaken against a beaten army, from which 
a vigorous counter- stroke was little to be feared ; but they serve to prove 
that, in order to turn the river to full account, the defender must be in 
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complete possession of points of passage, and this will generally be 
secured by field-works covering both ends of the bridge. Supplementary 
bridges should also be thrown to facilitate the assembly on either bank. 

These conditions fulfilled, the position of the defender is such as to com- 
pensate for considerable inferiority of numbers. 

Hence it is that, as the Archduke tells us, the first care of a general 
posted on the Danube should be to establish, at the point he occupies, a 
double bridae-head — that is, a work at each end of the briuc:e, en- 
suring the passage of the army to either bank. 

To show the necessity of guarding the communications of an army Example of 

which is about to cross a river of this kind to attack the enemy, even necessity of 

when that eneniv does not hold assured passaaes, let us take the case of 

- i o ’ sages in rear. 

IsTapoleon and the Archduke in 1809, The Emperor had captured Vienna, 
and was about to cross at Essling to attack the Archduke, who did not No. 7. 
]K)Ssess a bridge between Eatisbon and Vienna, but only the means of 
throwing one. Yet during this critical operation, when every French 
soldier was wanted at the point of attack, Davout was retained with 
80,000 men on the right bank between Vienna and Elrems, so as to be 
able to assemble them at either point in one march, and guard the com- 
munications with France; while, further back, Linz was guarded by a 
corps of Wurtembergers, and Passau by another of Saxons, and a strong 
garrison was kept in Ratisbon. And when Napoleon subsequently with- 
drew many of these troops to reinforce the main army, he compensated 
for the want of them by erecting strong works, suitably armed and 
garrisoned, at all possible points of passage — that is to say, at all points 
wliich presented, on each bank, roads suitable for the snstained opera- 
tions of great armies. 


It might at first appear that, in an extensive theatre, the influence of influence cf 
an obstacle of this kind might be evaded by the assailants advancing on a obstacle 
line far distant from it. But the campaign of 1796 in Germany, already 
detailed, shows the futility of such an attempt Jourdan, whose march 
lay a long way from the Danube, was nevertheless compelled in a moment 
to pause, and then to retreat, by the advance of the Archduke on the 
line Neuhurg-Nuremberg, perpendicular to the French communications. 

In fact, an obstacle of this kind confers on its possessor all the advan- 
tages of the angular base aiigmented, because extending to both sides of 
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the theatre. It presents a succession of points which must either be 
directly attacked, or turned under protection of a covering force, and 
either course demands superior numbers. Of the two kinds of obstacles, 
rivers are best for defence, because it is much easier to pass troops over 
bridges than over a path in a chain of mountains, and the army that 
holds the passage has, therefore, readier means of concentrating on either 
side of the obstacle, or of maintaining communications between the wings 
if astride of it ; while it is equally serviceable as a screen for movements, 
and as a means of dividing the enemy. 

Supposing, then, an Austrian army in a war with France to have 
advanced up the Danube to Ulm, a French army, aiming at Vienna, must 
either drive the Austrians from Ulm, or, passing that place, must cover 
its march with a force capable of dealing with the whole Austrian army. 
Should it, without such protection, continue to advance eastward, the 
Austrians, descending perpendicularly on its line of communication with 
France, would force it to form front to a flank. If the French were 
defeated in this way on the side of Munich, they would be driven on the 
Tyrol — ^if on the side of ITuremberg, they would be driven on the Maine ; 
while in either case the Austrians, if defeated, would obtain shelter behind 
the Danube. And if the French army should hold the river down to 
Eatisbon, the case would be reversed in its favour, for the Austrians could 
not pass westward beyond the Isar on one side nor Bayreuth on the other. 

We may now understand what the Archduke Charles meant when he 
said, The history of the wars of Southern Germany, since the conquest 
by the Eomans to the nineteenth century, furnishes a thousand proofs 
of this maxim, that the valley of the Danube is the key to the country. 
In all times its banks have been struggled for, and the issue of these 
great conflicts has always been to the advantage of the side that mastered 
them.” 

But he expressly limits the influential portion of the river to the space 
between Ulm and Ratisbon; and the reason is that, above and below, 
the country does not afford roads by which to operate on both banks, and 
is unfit, from its nature, for the manoeuvres of great armies. Were an Aus- 
trian army^posted on the Danube above Ulm, the French from the Rhine, 
blocking the defiles of the Black Forest, might pass round it to Ulm. 
In fact, the mountains^ with their defiles, would neutralise the influence 
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of the river; and below Ratisbon, down to Passau, the diflScuIties of the 
Bohemian mountains, and the absence of passages, would render the 
possession of the river of small value. 

It might happen that the French would hold one part of the river, the Case of ami- 
Austrians the other. The French might be at Xeuburg, the Austrians at 
Ingolstadt. If the French wished to advance, they must either pass by tliTriver. ^ 
the passage of Ingolstadt or force it. The risk of passincr it by lias been 
discussed. If the French advanced to attack it bv both banks, the Aus- 
trians, concentrating on one, and holding the passage vrkh a containing 
force, would throw their weight on a porticn of the French. If the French 
advanced altogether on one bank, the Austrians, if too weak to accept 
battle uncovered, might concentrate on the other, still maintaining tiieir 
communications with Eatishon : thus the enemv must force a nassase at 
a known point. For example, in 1796, the Archduke charged Latour, if 
he were pressed by Moreau, to cross the Danube. And even supposing 
the opposite hank to that on which the French were advancing should not 
be defensible at that point, yet the course of the river would be certain to 
supply ground suitable for the purpose ; for in order to be indefensible, 
it must be commanded by the opposite bank, and devoid of all advantcges 
for disputing the passage. If the banks were of equal command on both 
sides, or level on both sides — or if the Austrian bank, though the lower, 
ahbrded good points of defence — or if, on that hank, a good position 
existed within cannon-shot of the bridc:e — the enemv must attack at a 
disadvantage. One or other of these conditions would exist in the grec.t 
majority of cases ; and points of passage where these conditions did not 
exist, if not capable of being rendered available by fortihcations, need not 
be included in the system of defence. 

Since, then, either to force a passage, or to pass it by, demands superior The army 
forces, we find that the advantages of a line of defence of this kind are 

- . 7 . oners aa ad- 

such as to compensate for considerable inferiority of numbers ; but that Tantage to its 
these advantages are mtirely cm the side that holds the defensive, aihd to adversary. 
'profit iy theTTi, an army must take position Tiear a point of passage, and 
await the movements of its adversary. 
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CHAPTER V. 

CASE OF TWO OR MORE CONVEROENT RIVERS WHOSE GENERAL 
COURSE IS PARALLEL TO THE PATH BY WHICH AN ARMY 
advances towards its object. — CAMPAIGN OF 1814 IN 
CHAMPAGNE. 

(Map No. 14.) 

Great additional complexity is introduced into the question of the influ- 
ence of rivers of this class, when two or more flow in the same general 
direction and converge. 

If the operations lie altogether on the outward bank of one of two 
such rivers, the other river loses all immediate importance. Thus the 
Isar would have no influence on a campaign north of the Danube, 
But it may happen that the most direct routes lie between such rivers ; 
and moreover, in the various windings of the streams, pass from one bank 
to the other. In this case an army, advancing by these routes, must 
sometimes be under the necessity of forcing the passage at a known point. 
And while moving on the inner bank of one river, it will be exposed in 
flank to the direct attack of an enemy who makes the other river the pivot 
of his stroke. Thus one great road to Paris from the east passes to the 
south bank of the Marne at Chalons, and repasses to the north bank 
at Trilport. And another road, also from the east, passes the Aube at 
Dolancourt, crosses to the south bank of the Seine at Troyes, and repasses 
to the north bank at Nogent. An army moving from Chalons to Trilport 
exposes a flank to the attack of an enemy posted on the Seine ; an army 
moving from Chaumont to Dolancourt exposes a flank to the attack of an 
enemy posted on the Upper Marne at St Dizier ; and on again emerging 
into the space between the rivers at Nogent, it is exposed to the attack 
of an enemy pivoting on the lower Marne. The ensuing narrative of 
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operations will give the reader an illustration of what is perhaps the 
most complex problem which a theatre of war can present. 


CAMPAIGN OF 1814 IN CKAMPAGNK 

After the battle of Leipsic, Napoleon retreated to France by way of 
Frankfort and Mavence, leaving siarrisons in manv fortresses in Germany 
(where they were lost to him), in Holland, and on the Belgian and Ger- 
man frontiers of France. 

The Allied army of Bohemia, under Schwartsenberg, approached the 
Ehine at Basle. 

The army of Silesia, under Blucher, approached the Ehine at Coblentz, Ba«le to Co* 
Mayence, and Mannheim. Kectz, 2-.i0. 

Two corps, Prussian and Eussian, under Bulow and Winzingercde, in 
a series of operations expelled the French from Holland. 

Blucher wished the united armies of the Allies to cross the Ehine plan 

between Mayeuce and Coblentz. If the fortresses of the Moselle should 
prove to be weakly garrisoned, he proposed to take them — if strong, to 
observe them ; and then to march by this, the shortest, line to Paris, return- 
ing if necessary, after overthrowing Napoleon, to capture the strong places. 

The Austrians wished to turn the line cf fortresses which guarded Austrian plan, 
Paris from the east, by advancing from Switzerland. They argued that 
the investment of the great fortresses, by withdrawing so many detach- 
ments superior in number to the garrisons, would tell against the Allie.-. 

Moreover, they wished, by operating from Switzerland, to separate Napo- 
leon from his army in Italy. Therefore the Austrians followed this route ; 
and Blucher moved on the intermediate line of the Mosylie to counect 
the main army with the Allied corps in Holland. 


XBMT OF BOHEMIA, 

Commanded by Schwartzenberg — ^Radetzky, Chief of the Staff. 


Corps 1 . • Austrian • • • 

2mm Austrian • • . 

3 • « Austrian • * # 

4 • . Wurteinberg . • 

5 • • Austrian and Bavarian , 

6 . . Russian • • 

Two light divisions under Bubna and Maurice Lichtenstein. 

In all — 95,000 infautry, 

21,000 cavalry. 

468 guns. 


General Colloredo. 
Louis Lichtenstein. 
Giulay- 

Prince of Wurtemberg. 
Wrede. 

WitxgensteiiL 


AlUed foroM» 
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Langres to 
Nancy, 70, 


ARMY OP SILESIA, 

Commanded by Blucher — Gneisenau, Chief of the Staff. 


Corps 1 

• 

• 

» 

Prussian , ? » 

York. 

II 2 

• 

0 

• 

Prussian • * c 

Kleist. 

fi 8 

• 

• 

m 

Bussian ^ 


o> o 

1 — 1 

• 

• 

• 

m 

0 

Bussian 1 

Bussian f * * * 

Langeron. 

Cavalry 

• 

0 

• 

Bussian J 


Corps 6 

• 

m 

m 

Bussian 


n 11 

0 

• 

m 

Bussian r " » * « 

Sacken. 

Cavalry 

* 

• 

m 

Bussian J 



In all— 69,000 infantry, 

19,000 cavalry. 

478 guns. 

To oppose these Napoleon had the corps of Ney, Marmont, Victor, and 
Macdonald, and the Imperial Guard under Mortier and Oudinot ; at the 
outset, about 70,000 infantry, and 17,000 cavalry, with a great number of 
guns with which to meet the heads of the Allied columns ; and through- 
out the campaign he was constantly reinforced from reserves at Paris, 
and from the Pyrenees. On the other hand, Schwartzenberg had a 
reserve of 50,000 men at Basle under Barclay de Tolly, 

The Vosges Mountains extend parallel to the Ehine, separating its 
basin from that of the Moselle, and fall back at an angle opposite Basle. 
Prom thence southward the barrier is taken up by the Jura. 

The space between the extremities of these ranges is known as the Gap 
of Belfort, which gives admission to the vaUey of the Ehone, the only 
obstacles being the weak places, Belfort, Blamont, &c. Thence the road to 
Paris leads over the Morvan range into the valley of the Seine at Langres. 

At the appearance of the AUies on the Ehine, Napoleon, notwithstand- 
ing the inferiority of his numbers, extended his troops near the frontiers 
on a wide arc of defence. He argued that the Austrians must leave many 
men before the fortresses, and it would therefore be possible to close 
against them the great roads from Alsace ; that Blncher also would invest 
so many places that Marmont could retard hinn and fall on his left if he 
should attack Macdonald, whose corps was on the lower Meuse. 

Therefore Mortier was to bar the road by Langres, Ney by Nancy — 
Victor was to hold the Vosges Mountains against Schwartzenberg. 

Marmont was to oppose Blucher. 
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Macdonald to hold Belgium 

Augereau to hold Lyons — thus communicating with the army of Italy, 
and those of Soult and Suchet in the Pyrenees — and was to watch for an 
opportunity of operating by the Ehone valley against Schwartzenberg's 
communications. 

ScTmartzenlerg" s Movements . — Obviously the Gap of Belfort was the 
point where, by turning both the Vosges and the Jura, it was easiest to 
pass. The mass of the army of Bohemia therefore passed there. But 
to secure the flanks, corps were pushed out to the right to invest the 
fortresses in Alsace (Strasbourg, Kehl, Colmar, &a), to the left to oppose 
Augereau and to invest Dijon, Besanqon, Auserre, Belfort, &c. 

Giulay’s corps moved on Langres, dri\dng back Mortier. 

"VVrede turned Victor’s right in the Vosges, and moved on XeufchaieatL 

Wurtemberg up the Moselle to EpinaL 

Wittgenstein on Xancv. 

In the middle of January, Giulay from Langres, in line with Wrede at 
Xeufchateau and Wurtemberg from Epinal, together pushed Mortier back 
on Bar- sur- Aube, and thence through Vandoeuvres to Troyes. 

January . — Giulay occupied Bar. 

Wurtemberg on his right. 

W rede between Chaumont and Joinville, 

Sacken (left of Blucher’s army), Joinrille. 

On the Prench side, Victor had retired from the Vosges and joined Xey 
at Xancy. Marmont, retreating before Blucher through Metz, had joined 
the other Marshals at Xancy ; the three had retired from thence upon St 
Dizierj attacked there by Sacken, and turned by the road from Joinville, 
they fell back to Vitry. 

The Erench fortresses left in Blucher’s rear were blockaded : — ^ilavence 

% 

by the troops of Saxe-Coburg ; Luxembourg and Thionville by Hessians ; 
Metz by a Prussian division ; and, until the arrival of the Hessian and 
Saxe-Coburg forces, they were watched by Prussian cavalry. 

Meanwhile Winzingerode had passed the Ehine at Dusseldorf, and 
Macdonald, observing Blucher, had retired up the Meuse by Liege and 
Mezieres towards Chalons, 

Winzingerode halted at Xamur, but subsequently resumed his march 
by Avesnes on Laon. For the present he need not be taken into accountw 


Advance of 
the AUiea, 


Bar to Jom 
Tille, 23. 


French re- 
treat bejond 
the Meuae* 


Coblentz to 
Du&seldcHrf, 

5. 
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Such were the movements that preceded the junction of Blucher’s left 
with Schwartzenberg’s right on the Marne, and the assembly of the 
French corps on the arc of which Paris is the centre, and the rivers 
Seine, Aube, and Marne (and later the Aisne) are the radii. With this 
position of affairs the problem under investigation, of the influence of 
convergent rivers, commences. 

The district east of Paris, known topographically as the basin of the 
Seine, is bounded east, north, and south by hill-ranges. Three streams 
take their rise in the eastern range — ^the Seine, the Aube, and the Marne 
— and along their banks lie the great direct roads from the Ehine frontier 
to Paris. These rivers, though of no great width, averaging fifty yards, are 
deep, and generally impassable except at the bridges. These bridges were 
now barricaded, and important passages on the main lines, as Troyes and 
Nogent, Chalons and Meaux, were rendered secure against a sudden attack. 

The country about these rivers is quite unenclosed. Great fieMs, with- 
out fence or division, extend across the spaces between them. The roads 
are few; the open country would permit troops to move freely in all 
directions, and to deploy for battle, in dry weather ; but in this winter 
season the cultivated ground, and the swamps bordering the small streams, 
would prevent this, and restrict the columns frequently to the roads. 
Only the great chauss^es were suited to sustained operations. The cross- 
roads were of bad quality, and in many parts waggon-trains could only 
move on them with difficulty. 

In this theatre Napoleon now prepared to oppose a single line of 
defence to a double line of invasion, for Schwartzenberg was bound to 
the line Langres-Basle by the necessity of keeping open his communica- 
tions with the troops investing the fortresses ; Blucher to the line Chalons- 
Mayence, to maintain his communications with Belgium and the Ehine. 
The Emperor’s general plan was to hold the bridges on each side with his 
wings, and with the main body to manoeuvre between them, casting his 
weight on each adversary alternately, while the other wing, aided by the 
liver, contained the other hostile army. And foreseeing that these move- 
ments from side to side would be frequent, he established his line of main 
supply on the central road, between the rivers, of La Fertd-sous-Jouarre- 
Sezanne-Arcis, and ordered those and other points to be fortified suffi- 
ciently to secure them against a rush of Cossacks. 
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25^A "Janvary . — Xapoleon went to Clialons to commence operations. 
Imagining Blucher’s different corps to be scattered on the march, he 
resolved to unite the corps on the Marne at Vitry, and leaving Marmont 
at St Dizier, and Mac lonald then approaching Chalons, to bar the passage 
of the Marne against Blucher, to turn himself by Joinville on Chaumont, 
calling tip his right wing to him from Trove? and Arcis, and fallir.g on 
the head of Schwartzenbercr^s cnliimns. 

Accordingly he moved from Titry with 35.000 men on tiitr ‘jdth, 

27fA.-r^He drove a Prussian detachment ircm St Dizier. 

But Blucher on the same day, leaving his right in St Dizier, was 
moving to join Schwartzenberg on the Aube, and was crossing the space 
between:-the Marne and Aube with 30,000 men of Sacken's command and 
part of Pangeron’s. Learning this at St Dizier, Napoleon turned to pursue 
Blucher, in the hope of intercepting him before he could be supported by 
Schwartrenberg. 

2Sth . — Sending Marmont along the highroad hv Joinville to Brienne, 
he moved with Xey and Victor, by Vassy, on Montierender across a diffi- 
cult country, at the same time sending orders to Mortier, then at Troyes, 
to remain on the Aube. 

29fA.— He debouched into the valley of the Aube, near Brienne. 

Blucher, from Bar, had hastened down the Aube to cut Mortier from 
Napoleon, and crush him singly ; but learning Napoleon’s advance, he 
retraced his steps in time to reach Brienne, Here Napoleon attacked 
him, and after an indecisive action Blucher retired along the road to 
Bar. 

Napoleon was now within easy distance of his wings at Chalons and 
Troyes. With the latter point he was connected by Gerard’s division at 
Piney, Joining Mortier he would have 80,000 men to meet Schwartzen- 
berg — joining ^lacdonald he would have 55,000 against the Prussian 
forces on the Marne, which he considered nearly sufficient. Posting his 
own troops across the roads from Bar and from Joinville to Brienne, and 
joined at Morvilliers by Marmont from Joinville, he awaited events, his 
right on the Aube, at Bienville, his left at Morvilliers. 

Blucher had halted at Trannes, a few miles from Brienne. Schwartzen- 
berg’s leading corps reinforced him. 

February , — The main body of the Allies advanced by the right bank 


Paris to Cha- 
lons, 100, 


Titry to St 
Birier, IS. 

St Dizier to 
JoinTilIe, 17* 

JoinTille to 
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Brienne to 
Troyes, 25. 

Brienne to 
Chalons, 47. 


Battle of La 
Rothikn« 
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of the Aube upon Napoleon, sending a strong detachment on the left bant 
to turn his right, and another beyond the J oinville road to turn his left. 
Napoleon would now have moved on Troyes, joining with Mortier; but 
seeing the main body of the enemy approaching, he judged that he could 
not pass the river without fighting, and stood to receive them. Nearly 
treble his numbers on the field, they broke his centre and captured a great 
part of his artillery, though his right held fast at the bridge of Bienville. 
During the night he fell back through Brienne to Lesmont, and passed 
the river, covered by Ney’s corps on the right bank, by Mortier on the left 
bank, and by Marmont, who, retiring from Morvilliers, had taken post on 
the Voire. The enemy at first imagined Marmont’s corps to be the main 
army, and sent Wrede’s corps to attack it; but the French Marshal, 
retiring over the Voire, defended the passage, inflicting considerable loss on 
the enemy, and made good his retreat to Arcis, where he could, according 
to circumstances, defend the Aube or join Napoleon at Troyes. 

2nd February , — Macdonald at Chalons was attacked by the corps of 
York from Metz, 

The main body of the Allies was now directed by the roads of Vandceu- 
vres and Piney on Troyes. On the left, two corps, Giulay’s and Colloredo’s, 
moved on Villeneuve-rArchevSque and Sens, to compel Napoleon to 
evacuate Troyes, and to secure the Tonne. 

Zrd February. — ^Blucher, as Napoleon had foreseen, had many reasons 
for wishing to return to the Marne. York’s corps was now at Chalons, 
and Edeist’s and part of Langeron’s were moving thither from Metz; 
joining these he would have near 60,000 men with which to operate in- 
dependently, and might be the first to enter Paris. By moving thither at 
once he might cut off Macdonald’s direct retreat, and drive him on Eper- 
nay. Therefore, and because, also, his impatient spirit rendered him dis- 
satisfied with the slowness and circumspection of his associate general, he 
led the troops which he had brought from the Marne to Brienne, across by 
Eosnay, St Ouen, and F^re Champenoise, to the road Chalons-Montmirail, 
sending Sacken towards Montmirail. 

February. — Macdonald, after destroying the bridge, evacuated Cha- 
lons, retreating on Epernay. 

York pursued Macdonald to Chateau-Thierry. Macdonald destroyed 
the bridge after crossing. 
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Sacken moved by Montnjirail ou La Fert^-sous- Jouarre, and the rest of 
Blucher's troops from F&re Champenoise, followed towards Champanbert, 
while Kleist and Langeron were near Chalons. 

Thus the army of Silesia was spread in lengthened columns along the 
inner hank of the ilarne. 

NTapoleon hesitated whether to fall on Bluclier, or Giulay and ColIoreJo. 
He made a false attack from Troyes on the main hoiv, to ascertain their 
movements; and repulsed a counter-attack on the bridge. 

February . — Having resolved to strike at Blucher, he and ilarmi^nt 
< from Arcis) joined at Isogent. Mortier remained at Troyes to cover the 
movement. 

1th February . — Marmont to Sezanne — ilortier, with the Guard, to 
Xogent — VietoFs corps, and Oudinot's division of the Guard, to hold the 
bend of the Seine from Xosrent to Brav. 

^th February. — Xey’s corps followed ilarmont. 

^ili February . — Xapoleon followed with MortieFs division of the Guard 
— in all, 30,000. Blucher had sent some Cossack regiments to occupy 
Sezanne — these were driven out and retreated on Sacken. 

On this day Blucher’s corps were thus situated : — 


BlTicher’0 
army ad- 
rascea be- 
tTfpeea the 
rivers. 

Chalons to 
C.-Thienyr, 
50. 


Troyes to 
Xogent, 32. 

Nogent to 
Sezanne, 20. 

Napoleon, 
pivoting on 
the Seine, 
atta'jks 
Bluuher's 
e&nk, 


y orh ....... 

Sacken « 

Olsuvieff (of Langeron’s command) . 
BiUcher with 2 corps, Kleist and Langeron 


15. 000, Chateau-Thierry. 

Ann / Between HontmiraQ. and La 
-3,000, Fert^-sous-Jouarre. 

4,500, Champaubert. 

15.000, Vertns ^from Chalons and Titry*'. 


10^^ February . — Macdonald was at Means. Xapoleon, from Sezanne, pierces it at 

fell on Olsuvieff, who did not know of the expulsion of the Cossacks, and 

, ^ turns on the 

destroyed his corps. Leaving Marmont to oppose Blucher on the side of sepawited 
Etoges, he turned with Xey and the Guard to follow Sacken, passing conpsofthe 
through Montmirail to the junction of the roads from Chateau-Thierry 
and La Ferte-sous-Jouarre. 

11th February, — Sacken, who had pursued Macdonald's rear-guard to 
Trilport, and destroyed the bridge there, warned of Xapoleon's approach, Montmirail ; 
and sending to apprise York, moved on Montmirail; York, who had Sezanne to 
restored the bridge, holding Chateau-Thierry, sent part of his corps to 
co-operate with Sacken. Xapoleon defeated them with very heavy loss, 
and drove them on Chateau-Thierry. 
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12th February . — Pursuing them, he drove them beyond the Marne 
In retreating they destroyed the bridge. 

12th and IZth February . — The bridge was repaired. 

Mortier passed it to pursue York and Sacken, who were retiring on 
Chalons by the circuit of Pismes and Eheims, there being no direct road, 
Macdonald from Meaux was sent by Guignes to reinforce Victor. 

Blucher advanced on Montmirail. 

Schwartzenberg attacked the bridges of the Seine. 

nth February . — ^Napoleon joined Marmont, attacked Blucher at Vau- 
champs, and drove him, with severe loss, half-way back to Chalons. 
Leaving the pursuit to Marmont, he returned to join Victor and Oudinot.^ 
These Marshals, far outnumbered and turned on the side of Fontainebleau, 
had fallen back on a strong position behind the Y^res, where Macdonald 
joined them. 

This day Winzingerode entered Soissons, expecting to join Blucher at 
Chateau-Thierry. 

l&th February . — ^Army of Bohemia was thus situated after passing the 
Seine : — 

Advanced -guard at Mormant. 

Wittgenstein at Nangis. 

Wrede at Donnemarie. 

Wurfcembergers at Montereau. 

Giulay at Pont-sur-Yonne. 

CoUoredo at Fontainebleau. 

Eeserves at Sens and Nogent. 


Napoleon Hapoleon had hesitated whether to fall on Schwartzenberg’s flank by 
jomsthe nght ge^anne, or to march round by Meaux and Guignes to join the Marshals 
on the Yferes. The alarm of the Parisians at the approach of the Allies 
caused him to decide for the latter course. 

Schwartzen- Vlth Febnary. — Advancing from the Y^res, he drove the advanced- 
berg retreats. Allies from Mormant on Hangis, and Wittgenstein and 

Wrede retreated to the left hank of the Seine. 


Nangis to 
Nogent, 24. 
Nangis to 
Montereau, 
X6. 


Oudiuot was directed on Nogent, 
Macdonald n ir Bray. 

Victor It ri Montereau. 


^ Clausewifcz considered that Napoleon would have -done better to have followed up his 
success against Blucher, driving him across the Rhine, instead of turning against Schwartzen- 
berg at this juncture. Had he done so, Schwartzenberg would probably have fallen back 
to the Bhine. — Clausewitz 'On War,* vol. i. p. 73. 
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The Allies held the bridaes long enough to cover Colloredo’s retreat Xap^leon 


the right bank of the Yonne. 


forces the 


18^A FehriiariL — Xapoleon forced the passage at Montereau (where the :*Tontere«iu 
right bant, on which the TTurtembergers stood to fight, greatly commands 
the left), driving the defenders over the river and through the town, 

Oudinot and Macdonald, relinquishing the attacks on Bray and Xcgent, 
where they had failed to force a passage, filed through IMontereau. 

18^A to 23rd . — Xapoleon iiad now been reinforced to 70,000, not count- 
ing Mortier and Marmont, Schwartzenberg, with 100,000 less concen- 
trated, did not think it prudent to meet him. He fell back towards Troyes, 

Meanwhile York and Sacken had rejoined Blucher at Chalons by Blu?herre- 
Eheims. On the ISrh, Blucher, from Chalons, moved with 50,000 men turns to tl*e 

All 

on Arcis. Finding that Schwartzenberg was retreating before Xapoleon, ^ ’ 

. CLalons to 

Blucher occupied the bridge and town of Mery-on-the-Seine, Xapoleon, atcih 32 . 

sending Oudinot to attack him and to secure his flank at Mery, followed 

Schwartzenberg, who retreated by Bar towards Chaumont, 

24^A. — Xapoleon entered Troyes. The Allies now resolved to call up Blucher again 

from Bernadette’s Armv of the Xorth the corps of Bulow, hv Laon, to the 

^ . Maine, 

Soissons. Winzingerode was at Eheims. Blucher, to join them, to draw ‘ 

Xapoleon from the pursuit of Schwartzenberg, and to seek an opportunity 
of attacking Mortier and Marmont, moved towards Sezanne, breaking the 
bridges of Plancy and Arcis. 

Marmont was at Sezanne. 

Mortier at La Ferte-sons- Jouarre ; 

having returned to the Marne from their ineffectual pursuit of York and 
Sacken ; throwing a garrison into Soissons after Winzingerode quitted it. 

25^A. — Marmont, from Sezanne, retreated before Blucher, by La Fert^- and pushas 
Gaucher, and joined Mortier on the 26th. Xapoleon quitting Troyes, and 
leaving a force once more to oppose Schwartzenberg, moved by Sezanne 
to attack Blucher. 

27fA F^. — Blucher, on the left bank of the Marne, holding the bridge 
at La Fertd with his right, threw his left forward to cross at Trilport, and 
cut the Marshals from Paris. But the Marshals reached Meaux before which con- 
him, and held the line of the Marne and Ourcq from Meaux to lisy, tains him on 
holding the bridge at Trilport with a brigade. Onreq. 

Meanwhile the Allies in council at Vandoeuvres, feeling all the difficul- 
ties of the situation, had formed a new plan. The Grand Army was to 
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wing. 
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Nogent, 24, 
Nangis to 
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16* 


Vlth February . — Pursuing them, lie drove them beyond the Marne 
In retreating they destroyed the bridge. 

12th a%d IZth February. — The bridge was repaired. 

Mortier passed it to pursue York and Sacken, who were retiring on 
Chalons by the circuit of Fismes and Eheims, there being no direct road* 
Macdonald from Meaux was sent by Guignes to reinforce Victor. 

Blucher advanced on Montmirail. 

Schwartzenberg attacked the bridges of the Seine. 

14th February. — Kapoleon joined Marmont, attacked Blucher at Vnu- 
champs, and drove him, with severe loss, half-way back to Chalons. 
Leaving the pursuit to Marmont, he returned to join Victor and Oudinot.^ 
These Marshals, far outnumbered and turned on the side of Fontainebleau, 
had fallen back on a strong position behind the Y^res, where Macdonald 
joined them. 

This day Winzingerode entered Soissons, expecting to join Blucher at 
Chateau-Thierry. 

l%th February. — ^Army of Bohemia was thus situated after passing the 
Seine : — 

Advanced -guard at Monnant. 

Wittgenstein at Nangis, 

Wrede at Donnemarie. 

Wurtembergers at Montereau. 

Giulay at Pont-aur-Yonne. 

CoUoredo at Fontainebleau. 

Eeserves at Sens and Nogent. 

Hapoleon had hesitated whether to fall on Schwartzenberg’s flank by 
Sezanne, or to march round by Meaux and Guignes to join the Marshals 
on the Teres. The alarm of the Parisians at the approach of the Allies 
caused him to decide for the latter course. 

Vlth February. — Advancing from the Yferes, he drove the advanced- 
guard of the Allies from Mormant on Nangis, and Wittgenstein and 
Wrede retreated to the left bank of the Seine. 

Oudinot was directed on Nogent. 

Macdonald n m Bray. 

Victor ti r( Montereau, 


^ Olausewitz considered that Napoleon would have -done better to have followed up his 
success against Blucher, driving him across the BMne, instead of turning against Schwartzen- 
berg at this juncture. Had he done so, Schwartzenbeig would probably have fallen back 
to the Rhine. — Olausewitz ‘On War,* vol. i, p. 7B. 
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The Allies held the bridties long enough to cover Colloredo’s retreat to Napdeon 
the right bank of the Yonne. 

IStk FehniaTp , — Napoleon forced the passage at ^lonterean (where the 
right bank, on which the ‘Wurtembergers stood to nghr, greatly commands 
the left), driving the defenders over the river and through the town. 

Oudinot and Macdonald, relinquishing the attacks on Eray and Nrgent, 
where they had failed to force a passage, filed through ISIcntereau. 

to 23rd. — Napoleon had now been reinforced to 70,000, not count- 
ing Mortier and Marmont. Schwartzenberg, with 100,000 less concen- 
trated, did not think it prudent to meet him. He fell back towards Troyes, 

Meanwhile York and Sacken had rejoined Biucher at Chalons by iJlu?herre- 
Eheims. On the ISth, Butcher, from Chalons, moved with 50,000 men 

Aube. 

on Arcis. Finding that Schwartzenberg was retreating before Napoleon, 

o Cbalous to 

Biucher occupied the bridge and town of Mery -on-the- Seine. Napoleon, ^ms, 32 . 
sending Oudinot to attack him and to secure his flank at Mery, followed 
Schwartzenberg, who retreated by Bar towards Ghaumont, 

24:th. — Napoleon entered Troyes. The Allies now resolved to call up Biucher again 
from Bernadotte’s Army of the North the corps of Bulow, by Laon, to to the 
Soissons. Winzingerode was at Eheims. Biucher, to join them, to draw 
Napoleon from the pursuit of Schwartzenberg, and to seek an opportunity 
of attacking Mortier and Marmont, moved towards Sezanne, breaking the 
bridges of Plancy and Arcis. 

Marmont was at Sezanne. 

Mortier at La Ferte-sous-Jouarre ; 

having returned to the Marne from their ineffectual pursuit of York and 
Sacken ; throwing a garrison into Soissons after Winzingerode quitted it. 

25fA. — Marmont, from Sezanne, retreated before Biucher, by La Fert^- and pushes 
Gaucher, and joined Mortier on the 26th. Napoleon quitting Troyes, and 
leaving a force once more to oppose Schwartzenberg, moved by Sezanne 
to attack Biucher. 

27th Feb. — Biucher, on the left bank of the Marne, holding the bridge 
at La Ferte with his right, threw his left forward to cross at Trilport, and 
cut the Marshals from Paris. But the Marshals reached Meaux before which con- 
him, and held the line of the Marne and Ourcq from Meaux to lisy, tains him on 
holding the bridge at Trilport with a brigade. Ourcq. 

Meanwhile the Allies in council at Vaudoeuvres, feeling all the difficul- 
ties of the situation, had formed a new plan. The Grand Army was to 
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remain in observation in tbe centre, throwing out a wing towards Lyons 
and securing the line to the Rhine ; while the Army of Silesia, considered 
as the other wing, and reinforced by Bulow and Winzingerode, was to 
take the offensive on the side of the Marne. 

The Marshals Oudinot and Macdonald, commanding the containing 
force, pushed Schwartzenberg’s rear-guards over the Aube. 

28!?^ FeK — ^Napoleon was at Sezanne. He might advance from thence 
either by Montmirail and Chateau -Thierry, separating Blucher from 
Bulow and Winzingerode, or towards the Marshals, so as to cover Paris. 
He moved on La FertAsous-Jouarre. 

Blucher, who had crossed at La Fert4, at Napoleon’s approach de- 
stroyed the bridge there, and continued to press the Marshals on the 
Ourcq, sending Sacken, supported by Langeron, to attack Meaux, and 
York followed by Elleist to Lisy. 

2nd and Zrd March , — ^Napoleon having thrown a bridge, crossed at La 
Fert4 and moved on Chateau-Thierry. Blucher, thus menaced, retreated 
by cross-roads up the Ourcq to Oulchy, for the Aisne, followed by the 
Marshals. Napoleon marched from Chateau-Thierry on Fismes — the 
Marshals from Oulchy on Soissons, — but were too late to intercept the 
enemy. Knowing, however, that Soissons was held by a French garrison, 
he hoped to overtake the Army of Silesia and bring it to action before it 
could bridge the Aisne. But the commandant of Soissons, threatened on 
the north hank by Bulow, who had just come from Laon, and on the 
south side by Winzingerode from Eheims, opened his gates. Blucher 
crossed the Aisne, barred the passage to Napoleon, and received the large 
reinforcements of Bulow and Winzingerode, who, meanwhile, had bridged 
the Aisne at Vailly. 

Thus the Army of Silesia had evaded the blow he hoped to inflict, and 
was stronger than before. But it was beyond the Aisne ; it was separated 
from its proper line of Chalons ; and was at a great distance from the 
Army of Bohemia. Barring the Aisne against Blucher, and descending 
on Schwartzenberg’s rear by Rheims and Chalons, the situation was still 
advantageous. But Napoleon wished to inflict some decisive blow on 
Blucher, and resolved to cross the Aisne and attack him — 55,000 against 
90,000. 

Zth March , — ^Napoleon seized the bridge of Berry-au-Bac, and crossed 
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there with Victor, N’ey, and the Guard, leaving ilarmont before Soissons, 
and sending a detachment to Eheims, 

March, — Blucher, watching the enemy from the heights of Craonne 
(part of a line of high wooded country that extends from Soissons along 
the Lette to the Eheims-Laon road), resolved to move his armv behind 
the Lette, across the road from Eheims to Laon, covering the movement 
with the Eussian troops on the heights of Craonne. 

Xapoleon pushed out Victor and Ney towards the position of the 
Eussians, and ineffectuallv assailed it. 

^th March, — Napoleon, reinforcing the two Marshals with the Guard 
(Marmont still on the left bank), attacked the Eussians, and after a very 
severe conflict they were ordered by Blucher to retire, in order to con- 
centrate round Laon. The Allied garrison of Soissons was also withdrawn. 

8th March , — Napoleon moved across the heights to the Soissons -Laon 
road, sending Marmont from Berry-au-Bac on the direct road to Laon. 

^th March . — Napoleon attacked Blucher round Laon. This town stands 
on a remarkable hill rising abruptly from the plain to a height of 100 
yards, with steep sides, and having villages, or faubourgs, around its 
base. The position is extremely strong for defence. Napoleon sought to 
dislodge his enemy by directing his attacks on the space between the 
roads of Soissons and La Fere, while Marmont threw his right forward 
on that of Avesnes. 

In the night, Blucher, passing corps from right to left behind Laon, fell 
upon Marmont, and drove him, with the loss of his artillery, back through 
the hills on the Eheims road. 

Wth March, — Blucher’s right attacked Napoleon. After hard fighting 
the French fell back on Soissons, Marmont taking post at Berry-au-Bac. 

March , — Napoleon at Soissons having heard that the last of 
Blucher’s corps from the Ehine (St Eriest’s) had just arrived at Eheims, 
ordered Marmont to leave a force to guard the passage at Berry-au-Bac, 
and make a night march with the rest of his corps on Eheims. Lea\'ing 
a garrison in Soissons, he also marched thither himself. 

IZth March , — Napoleon and Marmont enveloped St Priest’s corps, 
took several thousand, and dispersed the rest. Holding Soissons and 
Berry-au-Bac, he paused at Eheims till the 17ch, to rest his troops and 
to organise his new levies. 


Battle of 
Craonne. 


Soissons to 
Laon, 20. 


Battle of 
lAon. 


Napoleon re- 
treats beyond 
the Aisne. 


Soissons to 
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Bheimfl to 
Chalons, 26. 
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Meanwhile Schwartzenbersr, aware of his absence, had on the 27th 
February once raore advanced, driving Mortier and Macdonald through 
Troyes to Nogent, Bray, and Montereau. The Army of Bohemia followed, 
and the heads of its columns occupied the opposite bank. 

Vlth March. — Napoleon moved towards Schwartzenberg, Ney on 
Chalons, main body on Epernay. 


at Schwart- 
aenberg’s rear. 


Mortier was left at Rheims. 
Marmont at Berry-au-Bac, 


Battle of 
Arcia. 

Troyes to 
Arcis, 18. 

Napoleon’s 
new plan. 


Schwartzenberg having passed the Seine had advanced to Provins, 

\%th March , — Napoleon from Epernay by E^re Champenoise. 
Schwartzenberg hearing of his presence at Chalons had begun to retreat. 
l^th March . — ^Napoleon crossed the Aube, at Plancy, directing Ney, 
then on the march from Chalons, on Arcis. He called up Oudinot and 
Macdonald by Provins, Villenoxe, Anglure, along the right bank to Plancy. 
Thus, as soon as the movements were completed, with his centre and right 
wing united, he would be ready to move against Schwartzenberg’s rear. 

2Qth March . — Napoleon with the cavalry moved up the left bank to 
Arcis; and hearing from the cavalry advanced -guards that the Allied 
troops were moving between the Seine and Aube, he called Ney across, 
and sent the cavalry against them. 

But Schwartzenberg, who had united his army about Troyes, was 
moving between the rivers with 90,000 men, and advanced upon Arcis. 
Napoleon was forced to fight with very inferior numbers, held his ground 
during the day, but fell back next day over the Aube. 

He had long revolved a project for uniting his immediate forces with 
the garrisons of the frontier forces on the upper Marne, and pivoted on 
Metz, descending with a united army of above 100,000, on Schwartzen- 
berg*s rear, and finally uniting wit^L the corps at Lyons for a great com- 
bined movement to drive the Allies beyond the Ehine. He had already, 
while operating on the Aisne, sent orders to the garrisons on the Belgian 
frontier, on the Mense, in the Ardennes, and in the east of France, to 
sally out, unite, and move together upon the Marne ; for he believed the 
corps left by the Allies to invest these places were too much weakened 
by the necessity of recruiting the main armies to be able to oppose the 
movement The moment now seemed to have arrived for the execution 
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of this design. He marched on the 21st and 22nd March from Arcis to 
Vitry, turned that place, which was held by a Prussian garrison, by a 
ford above it, and assembling his armr there in expectation that Schwart- 
zenberg would hastily retreat as before, he called Morrier and Marmont 
towards him. But those Marshals were no longer in a condition to 
join him. 

Marmont had held the Aisne against Blueher till the ISth March; 
when turned on both hanks he retreated to Pisuies, and ended Mortier to 
him from Eheims, thinking thus still to fulfii the double object of keeping 


Blueher 
m jves on 
the KamOk 


up relations with Xapoleou and covering Paris. Blueher then mo^ed on 
Eheims and Epernay to regain his communications with the Grand Army. Arcia to Eper 
The Marshals then moved to the Marne at Chatean-Thierrv, 

«r 

Schwartzenberg crossed the Aube at Areis after Xapoieon ; but he did 

not continue to retreat. Many circumstances proved that the political 

‘wiTect of cccupying Paris would counterbalance any disasters that might 

happen to their line of communication. The Army of Bohemia, throwing The Allies 

forward its right from Areis, met the left of Blueher extended from the between 

... the Aube aod 

Marne; and the combined armies, leaving a corps under Wittgenstein 

to cover their rear from Xapoleon, spread across the space between the 

rivers and moved onward, crowding the two Marshals on the capital. A and move on 

last fight ensued on the slopes around the city ; and the capitulation of 

Paris was signed on the 29th March. 

Ifapoleon on the Marne, looking on this as a purely military event, 
was still resolute to disregard it and to carry out his plan ; but the pres- 
sure exercised on him by his generals and by the voice of the nation was 
too strong to be resisted. Constrained to abandon his design, he turned Result 
towards Paris, hoping to arrive in time to prevent a catastrophe. Moving 
to the left hank of the Seine at Eontamebleau, he designed to fall from 
thence on the rear of the Allies and drive them through the capital ; or, 
failing that, still to fall back behind the Loire and join with Soult, 

Suchet, and Augereau, But the exhaustion of the people, the army, and 
the generals, by his incessant wars, was too complete to admit of further 
effort. In the visions of ultimate success which still flattered his imas- 
ination, he found none to partake. Finding the impossibility of longer 
maintaining the struggle with officers weary of war, and a country im- 
patient of his rule, he abdicated on the 6th April. 
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Since the main roads to Paris from the east crossed from bank to bank 
of the rivers, it was necessary for the invading armies to force the passages 
at the points of crossing. Thus we find the defenders disputing the 
bridges of Chalons and Trilport on the Marne — of Dolancourt, Bienville, 
and Lesmont on the Auhe — of Troyes, Nogent, Bray, Montereau, on the 
Seine. These were certainly known beforehand as points for defence ; and 
the fact that the advance of the assailants would be there checked for a 
certain time by an inferior force must he an important element in forming 
a plan of campaign. 

If Blucher and Schwartzenberg had operated (as up to the beginning of 
February they seemed to intend) entirely on one of the great lines, they 
would not thereby have deprived Napoleon of the advantages of the con- 
verging rivers. For, had they selected the Aube and Seine for their line, 
he would none the less have used the upper Marne at Chalons and Vitry 
as a pivot from whence to fall on their communications towards Bar and 
Chaumont ; and had they concentrated on the Marne, he would equally 
have threatened their rear from the Aube at Brienne or Arcis, and from 
the Seine at Nogent; in each case the river on which he pivoted forming 
a line of defence in case he should be defeated, upon which he could re- 
treat, still threatening the enemy’s flank, and from which he could man- 
oeuvre to cover Paris. Therefore the assailants decided to operate by 
both lines. 

This being so, the general plan of Napoleon is evident : to place a re- 
tarding wing on each river to dispute the known points of passage, and to 
join his main body to either, according to circumstances. It only remains 
to ascertain what circumstances should induce him to join either wing 
rather than the other, in order to have possession of the broad grounds 
on which to estimate the general plan of campaign. 

The invading army on each line must adopt one or other of two courses, 
— either to march in processional order with the principal mass of the 
army on the main road (as the Airmy of Silesia was moving on the 10th 
Feb.), or to send columns along many roads — ^forming, in fact, a line of 
columns (as the Army of Bohemia was moving between the 14th and 17th 
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Feb., and again in its last advance in March). In the first case the de- 
fender might (as he did) descend from the Seine perpendicularly on the 
flank of the column, separate its parts, and throw them asunder across 
the river ; in the second case, the army must be either moving astride a 
river, in which case the part on the inner bank might be taken in flank 
and overwhelmed singly, — or it might be entirely leyond the river. In 
this last case its flank would be defended by the river, the bridges on 
which it would, of course, hold or destroy. Thus, Elucher having pushed 
the Marshals on to the Ourcq, had assembled his army on the right hank 
of the Marne, guarding the bridge of Trilport, and having broken that 
of La Ferte ; the river consequently protected his Sank from Xapoleon 
advancing from Sezanne. Amd again in March, when Napoleon wr.s at 
Eheims, Schwartzenberg, while attempting to pass at Nogent and Eray, 
held the bridges of the Aube up to Areis, thereby protecting his flank. 

Of all the various ways of operating for the defence, that of attacking 
the flank of the enemy’s column is most eifective, because, by separating 
and ruining his army, it reduces the odds in material force against the 
defender, besides recovering ground for him in the theatre ; whereas, in 
the most successful move against the communications, though the assail- 
ants may be recalled from their forward positions, yet they may combine 
in superior numbers for battle, or, if the defender evades them, may 
renew their advance with undiminished forces. The defensive army being, 
then, divided into two wings, whose business it will be to retard the enemy 
on either line, and a main body, this central force will co-operate with one 
or the other wing generally, according to the following rules : — 

1st, Whenever possible, the main body should attack t\iejlanh of an 
enemy moving Idiceen the rivers, for which purpose it will pivot on a 
portion of one river held by one wing. In this case the main body 
cannot combine directly with the other defensive wing, which will be 
occupied in stemming the enemy’s advance — ^like Mortier at Troyes, 
when Napoleon aimed at Blucher’s flank at Brienne, and like Mac- 
donald at Means, when Napoleon made his attack on Blucher’s flank at 
Champaubert. 

2nd, To join the main body to a containing wing in order to oppose in 
front an enemy advancing to force a river, who does not, in doing so, ex- 
pose a flank. Should the enemy seek to turn the defender by advancing 
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on both banks, the latter will have the opportunity of falling on a sep- 
arate wing — always preferring to attack that which most directly covers 
the enemy’s communications. Therefore, 

To operate thus from side to side at need, the main body must have 
free and direct communications between the rivers ; and in this campaign 
the transverse roads Joinville-Brienne, St Dizier-Brienne, Vitry-Brienne, 
Chalons -Arcis, Epernay- Nogen t, Meaux-Melun, become of the highest 
importance — ^indeed, nothing can be effected without them. 

In order to render the defence complete there should be direct commu- 
nication with the point to be covered along the oiiUr bank of each river. 
In this the Marne was defective. For instance, had Napoleon been 
defeated in his first attack on Blucher at Brienne he must have retreated 
behind the Marne at Vitry and Chalons. But the only direct road from 
Chalons to Paris is on the left hank. Thus, to recover communications 
with Paris he must make the circuit by Eheims and Fismes, and the 
victorious enemy guarding the successive bridges of Ohateau-Thierry, 
La Fert4, and Meaux, might reach the capital ; whereas Arcis, Brienne, 
or Troyes formed better pivots, since, forced to retire over the river at 
either, he would still have direct communications with Paris. 

From the previous deductions it follows that — 

1st, To make a circuit in order to join a wing and confront an enemy 
who, moving between the rivers, exposes a flank ; or, 

2nd, To move against the flank of an enemy operating beyond the river, 
and covered by it ; or, 

3rd, To stand to receive battle beyond a river, omless in an exceptionally 
favourable position ; or, 

4th, To cross a river to attack in front a superior enemy, — 

Are all violations of the principles on which the defence should be con- 
ducted, sacrificing the advantages of the situation. 

Judged by these rules, the campaign of Napoleon, while it shows how 
thoroughly he appreciated the situation, nevertheless displays many errors, 
the results either of over-confidence or of political exigencies. 

His march from St Dizier on Brienne, his defence of Troyes against 
Schwartzenberg, his march to Champaubert, his descent on the rear of the 
Army of Bohemia from Chalons, and finally from Vitry, are all illustra- 
tions of the way in which rivers like these may be turned to account. 
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But the battles of La Eothiere and Ards, where he stood with inferior 
forces to fight on the wrong side of the river, were terrible errors, leading 
to hea\'y disasters, which a more vigorous foe might have rendered fataL 
So were those of Craonne and Laon, All he gained to conjpeasate the 
losses at Craonne was the abandonment of Soissons by the enemy, which 
woizld have been effected with equal certainty by an advance on the 
Laon road from Berry-au-Bac, threatening the enemy's communications. 
Soissons occupied bv a Prench garrison, and that road to Pans from the 
Aisne secured, the former system of defence should have been revetted 


to. The Marshals should have been left to oppose Elucher on the Aisne 


anci afterwards on the Marne, while Nap 


eon, with his main force uu di- 


minished bv the losses of those severe battles, descended on Scbwartzen- 
¥ 

berg. Elucher beyond the Aisne ; the Marshals on its left bank comiau- 
nicating with the Emperor hy Eheims; Napoleon with the main body 
at Chalons and Epernay ; Sehwartzenberg between Provins and Troyes, 
retarded by Macdonald and Oudinot : here would have been a situation 
as promising as any that could exist in the theatre ; and it was one that 
did exist on the 17th March, and might have existed without fighting 


the costly battles beyond the Aisne. 

Nor did he turn the situation to full account. It was pointed out in a 
former page that, in aiming at an enemy's communications, the stroke 
should be dealt so far to the rear that the enemy will not be able to evade 
it. Moving on Plancy, he found the army of Bohemia beyond his reach. 
The battle of Arcis was completely injudicious and useless. 

When at Montmirail, after the several defeats of Elucher, he had the 
option of falling on the fiank of Sehwartzenberg on the inner bank of the 
Seine, at Merman t and Nangis, by Sezanne. He sacrificed the advan- 
tage of the situation in making the circuit hy Meaux to Guignes, which 
brought him on the enemy's front. No doubt the alarm of the people 
of Paris, and his precarious hold on the nation through the capital, fur- 
nished good political reason for interposing between it and the enemy ; 
but, judged on military grounds, it was a mistake. 

The peril incurred by an assailant in attempting a turning movement on 
one bank of a river while operating with the rest of the army on the other, 
is illustrated by the position of Colloredo's corps at Fontainebleau, which 
would have been irremediably separated from the others had the bridge 
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of Montereau not been defended by the Allies against more than one 
attack. 

It appears to have been a mistake to send a force in pursuit of 
Sacken and York beyond the Marne at Chateau-Thierry. For not only 
did the pursuing troops not intercept the retreat, or prevent the reunion 
of Blucher’s corps, but they were unable to perform their proper function 
of assisting to contain the Army of Silesia on the Marne ; and it marched 
unopposed from Chalons to menace Napoleon's flank at Mery. That offen- 
sive movement of Blucher, so soon after his heavy defeats, was the most 
vigorous act performed by the Allies throughout the campaign. 

Turned to full account, the defender in a campaign like this has not 
only the usual advantage of a combined against a double line of operation, 
but also the power of dealing his blows in the most decisive direction. 
In attacking Blucher from Nogent through Sezanne and Champaubert, 
Napoleon combined the advantages of causing him to form front to a 
flank, and of breaking his front, thereby gaining every point that was 
possible in favour of the inferior army. And the diversity of fronts 
he could operate on is exemplified in the different engagements. At 
Brienne he fought with his right flank towards Paris, his back to Vitry 
and St Dizier. At La Eothifere and Troyes he covered the direct road to 
the capital. At Champaubert he had his left flank to Paris, his back to 
Sezanne and Nogent. At Montmirail he had turned half round towards 
Paris, still pivoted on Sezanne and Nogent. At Vauchamps his front 
was exactly reversed. And all the time the Allies were bound immov- 
ably, each to the line by which he had advanced. 

Manifestly, then, the situation gives the defender greater advantages 
than any other that has yet been discussed. If the ordinary case of the 
single against the double line renders 80,000 a match for 100,000 (see 
page 177), this present case renders a superiority of more than five to four 
necessary in order to enable the assailant to prevail. In fact, remember- 
ing that whether he forces a passage or exposes a flank to attack he 
suffers in proportion, while the containing wing of the defender, strong in 
position and difficult to turn, suffers less than usual loss in retiring before 
superior forces, it is evident that, even with such odds at starting, he may, 
on advancing half-way to his object, find his numbers reduced to an 
equality with those of his adversary, when success should be impossible. 
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And it is easy to conceive that two aUied armies might each be nearly 
equal to the whole force of the defenders, and yet, oi>erating by indepen- 
dent lines, be defeated and foiled. 

Still there must be a mode of operating by which, a certain superiority Cm of tbe 

being granted, the assailant may prevail. But the reader will best appre- 

*' siderod. 

ciate the difiBculties of the assailants by trying to devise for them a plan 

of campaign, by which, without exposing a fiauk, or laying bare their 

communications, or either attacking a defended passage, or dividing to 

turn it, except with sufSciently superior forces, they shall continue to 

advance upon the capital. 

Considering how this might be accomplished, let us still call the an- 
tagonists, Napoleon, Blucher, and Schwartzenberg, only supposing them 
equal in skill ; and let us assume that the French army has its left wing in 
Chalons, closing Blucheris line, its right in Dolancourt, closing Seliwart- 
zenberg’s line, and its main body at St Dizier. 

As to cross the space between the rivers while the defender holds a 
point on the other river, from whence to strike the flank, is the peril 
chiefly to be dreaded; the first step, before the Army of Bohemia can cross 
from Chaumont to the Aube, is to dispossess the enemy of the points on 
the Marne, Chalons, Vitry, St Dizier, from which he may direct his blow. 

Now, were Blucher to advance directly on Chalons, he would expose his 
communications to a blow from St Dizier. The first point to be aimed at, 
then, is St Dizier. And in order to direct both armies upon it without 
exposing them to be separately attacked, the preliminary to all oflensive 
operations should be the establishment of a line of defence between 
Langres and Yerdun, behind the obstacles that traverse that space, where 
the two Allied armies might form a common base of manoeuvres. Guard- 
ing the flanks of this line with detached bodies, the central mass, com- 
posed of the main force of both armies, might be directed on the Marne, 
from Vitry to Joinville. 

The French army might draw in both its wings upon the centre to 
defend the Marne, without thereby enabling the assailants to call up their 
detachments, for these must still continue to guard the flanks of the com- 
munications, which are not directly covered by the main armies. There- 
fore, at the outset the assailants, after making such detachments, should 
still be considerably superior to the total force of the enemy. 
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Assailants This superiority they should turn to account by mastering the course 
secure the Qf Marne down to Chalons, The end of these operations would 
probably find the French right wing on the Aube at Brienne and Dolan- 
court, the left wing retreating down the Marne ; the main body would 
join the right wing for the defence of the Aube, 
and throw Holding Chalons and Vitry with the right, the centre and left of the 
Allies would now cross from the upper Marne to the Aube, force that 
Seine, river, and push the defenders over the Seine at Troyes. 

Now it is evident that, if the Allies continue to advance on this line, 
directly they cross the Seine, the Yonne comes into the system of defence. 
They must guard Sens and Pont-sur-Yonne on their left, while in front 
they approach Nogent, Bray, and Montereau, and must still hold passages 
on the Aube to cover their rear. If they force the bridges of the Seine 
down to Montereau and advance towards the Y^res, they offer the flank 
of their widely- extended line to an attack based on the Marne, and 
their rear to an attack based on the Yonne. And, at the same time, 
they cannot advance along the Marne while Napoleon has the Seine for 
a pivot from which, by Sezanne, to descend on their flank. 

Therefore, it will be better to halt between the Seine and Aube: 
occupying the passages of Troyes and Mery on the one side — of Anglure, 
Plancy, Arcis, on the other ; the main body in the triangle, Mery-Arcis- 
Troyes, with detachments at Lesmont and Brienne. 

Napoleon may either remain with his centre and right wing on the 
Seine : or, seeing in the position of the Allies a menace to his transverse 
line by Sezanne, may move thither his centre, calling up his left wing, 
for the moment useless on the Marne, and leaving his right on the Seine. 
Aflsaiianta luL the first case, the Allies, issuing from the passages of the Aube, will 

hold. ^ ^ 

Seine and front from Sezanne to Anglure, still guarding Mery and Troyes 

throw their with their left ; and will advance towards Villenoxe and Pont-sur-Seine. 
right forward. Either Napoleon will form front on the line Provins-Nogent to meet the 
attack, or will retreat to the Yferes. If he stands to fight, the corps from 
Mery and Troyes must join in the attack on the bridges of Pont-sur- 
Seine and Nogent on the left hank. 

In case he takes post at Sezanne, the Allies from Anglure, Plancy, 
and Arcis will direct their columns thither — calling up the corps from 
Vitry, and directing that at Chalons to move to Berg&es, and thence, if 


Assailants 
bold the 
Seine, and 
throw their 
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necessary, to join in the battle. Either Xapoleun stands to fight with 
inferior forces, or retreats upon the llame. In either case the Allies 
follow to the ifarne, force him back on the Ourcq, and occupy Trilport 
and La Eert^-sous-Jouarre, 


Either tlie Freueli centre remains to hold, in conjuncticn with the left 
wing, the line of the Ourcq — in which case the decisive action is fought 
there while the Allied left and French right watch each other on the Seine 


— or the French centre joins the right by Guignes to deal a blow against 
Blucher’s communications with Chalons* In that case the Allies, leawlng 
their right on the Ourcq and Marne, inarch through Sezanne, to fight the 
battle on the ricjht bank of the Seine. Pushing the French right and 
centre to Yeres with their own centre and left, thev fieht then the 
decisive battle. It should be decisive, for the Allies on the two rivers. 


approaching each other in the narrowing angle, ra'O now united, and can 
combine in a movement on Paris, holding the passages at Melun and 
Montereau on one side, at Mloux on the other. 


In executing such a plan the weapons of the defender would in some 
measure be turned against liimself; for each wing alternately of the 
assailants would stand on the defensive behind a river, while the centre, 


crossing betiveen the rivers, would join the other wing, in order ro make 
a step forward and deprive the defender of his most effective means of 
action. But being, as assailants, under the necessity of taking these for- 
ward steps, they do so at the disadvantage of always attacking a strongly- 
posted enemy under penalty of exposing a flank to him, and this course 
demands a superiority in numbers of certainly not less than 4 to 3, and 
probably greater than that. 

It is of course difficult to draw a satisfactory programme of an imag- 
inary campaign, but the main points of what has been just sketched form 
an intelligible plan. In the actual operations of the Allies there is no 
indication of any design other than that of advancing whenever they 
could, on either line, and retreating whenever their rear was threatened ; 
and but for the peculiar tenure of Siapoleon’s power in France, and the 
losses and discouragement of his army in battles that should not have 
been fought, there seems no reason why on their plan of action they 
should ever have entered Paris. But by following the systematic method 
described, of throwing their weight judiciously from side to side of the 

u 
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theatre, they might, without retrogression or defeat, have succeeded, 
with their superiority of numbers, in forcing their way to the 
capital. 

The effects of a third convergent stream, like the Aube, tributary 
to either of the others, and between them, and which is traversed by 

the line of operation, are — to multiply the known points of attack 

to cause the assailant to disperse still more — and to oblige him (on 
whichever side of this intermediate stream he may operate) to expose 
a flank to the enemy on one of the other rivers. Thus, when the 
assailant’s columns crossing the central river* are divided by it, they 
are exposed to be attacked piecemeal and in flank. The intermediate 
line of the Aube,” said Napoleon, discussing the campaign, “materially 
increases the difficulties of the invaders, while it strengthens the 
defenders’ means of resistance; for the enemy’s forces divided be- 
tween those rivers, sometimes from necessity and sometimes from 
choice, would present many opportunities of being attacked with 
advantage.” 

When, as in this theatre, a number of rivers converge like radii 
towards the objective, the assailant’s policy evidently is to include 
as few of them as possible in his front of operations. Directly 
Schwartzenberg passes the Seine at Troyes, the Yonne, hitherto use- 
less, is brought into the system of defence : and he is forced, as we 
have seen, for the guarding of his flanks, to disperse his forces so 
widely as to render them ineffective either for attack or defence against 
a concentrated -enemy. 

So various are the lessons conveyed by this campaign, that the 
reader who has mastered it must be competent to investigate almost 
any problem which strategy can offer. And he will doubtless be some- 
what surprised to find how great is the importance of obstacles of 
the kind discussed in this chapter, for their influence is by no means 
obvious at first view. 

This is a case where to assume the initiative, often so necessary and 
successful, is not an advantage — since it is the army which advances that 
offers opportunities to its adversary. 

Railways, which the retreating army would destroy, while it covered ' 
its own lines to the capital and the transverse lines connecting them, 
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would, in confunction with telegraphs, greatly increase the advantages of teiegrerdu 
the defence by augmenting the power of rapidly throwing the main body 
towards either wing. On the other hand, telegraphic communication 
between the invading armies would enable them to act in concert {vide 
Part IV. Chap. YIL). In fact, the increased opportunities ofiered to both 
sides by railways and telegraphs will probably benefit whichever com- 
mander uses them with most skill and resolution. 
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CHAPTER YL 

OF FORTRESSES, 

At fche period when the system of making war was so far organised as to 
render armies extremely dependent on their bases, but while they were 
still unwieldy machines, not easily divided, and slow of movement, the 
establishment of great fortresses on frontiers liable to invasion, and on 
main roads leading from those frontiers to the capital, was an obvious 
expedient; for these slow-moving bodies could not venture to penetrate 
within a line of strong places, exposing to the sallies of powerful garri- 
sons the long communications and cumbrous convoys which they did 
not possess sufficient mobility to defend by detached corps. Therefore 
that frontier was considered (justly, perhaps, according to the circum- 
stances of the time) the strongest, on which strong places were most 
thickly set ; and to besiege or to relieve a fortress was the business of 
a whole campaign. 

But fortified places are great drains on the resources of a country. 
They are expensive to construct and expensive to maintain. A few of 
them will swallow up, for their necessary garrisons, armies that might 
turn the scale of a great war in the open field. Hence it was only neces- 
sary to show that invading armies could pass them, and, after victories 
in the field, could make of them an easy and certain prey, to render it 
apparent that a continuance of such a system of defence must be a costly 
blunder. 

Perhaps the rudeness of vehicles and the badness of all but great 
roads may have combined with the cumbrous organisation of the armies 
01 the last century to render them little capable of passing such fortresses 


X 
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as lay in or near their path. But when roads and transport improved, 
and armies underwent the change already described, resulting from the 
condition of Trance after the Eevoliuion, these mobilised machines, 
avoiding by a sli,eht detour the fortified places in their wav, leaving 

* oitxm 

corps complete in their separate organisation to observe or blockade gardadt}*em. 
them, and rendering themselves to some extent independent of convoys 
by contributions raised within the enemy s frontier, mnrei:c-d upon timse 
points of the theatre that were oi greatest strategical impjrtance, seized 
them, defeated and ruined the hostile armies, and then, at their leisure, 
reduced or demanded from the prostrate power the cession of the strcug- 

holds in which it had so vainlv eoniided. 

% 

In June 1800 the Austrians held in Italy the fortified places of Genoa, 

Coni, Alessandria, Tortcna, Arona, Piacenza, Ceva, Savona, besides the 
citadel of Milan, blockaded by the French : but the victory of Marengo 
giive all these to the conqueror. In 1806 the fortresses of the Elbe did 
nut prevent Napcleon from penetrating to the Oder; and the capitulation 
of Magdeburg, Spandau, Stettin, Gustrin, was almost simuli:anec*us with 
the destruction of the Prussian armies. Again, Xapoleon, driven out of 
Germany in 1813, left strong garrisons in fortresses on the Elbe and 
Oder. As the Allies advanced towards the Ehine, detached corps were 
left to invest these places ; but, on their surrender, the garrisons were 
lost to Napoleon, while the investing corps marched to swell the Allied 
armies invading France. Nor did the triple line of fortresses that guarded 
the French frontiers of Belgium and the Shine prevent Blacaer and 
Schwartzenbcrg fiom marching upon Paris. 

It was plain, then, that numerous bodies of 6000 to 12,000 each, or 
even stronger (25,000 French were left- in Dresden), shut up in a line of 
fortresses, might be as utterly lost as if they were buried there, and quite 
ineffectual in a campaign which might have been decided by their pres- 
ence in the field. 

But, on the other hand, it was equally plain that fortresses, properly m the want 
distributed, mmht exercise a most potent influence. If France had too ^ fortneeses 
many, Germany had too few. Had strong places existed in 1809 on the ^erereay felt. 
Inn and the Traun, the defeat of Eckmuhl need not have been so rapidly 
followed by the capture of Yienna. All that a great monarchy wants,” 
says the Archduke Charles, is time to develop its resources/’ And time 
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Austria would have gained had she possessed at Linz a fortress or 
intrenched camp commanding the passage of the Danube and the road 
to Vienna on both banks, difficult to invest, impossible to leave in the 
rear. And, in 1814, had Chalons, Troyes, Nogent, been fortresses capable 
of sustaining a siege, it is easy to imagine what difficulties they would 
have interposed in the way of the Allies, and what support they would 
have afforded to Napoleon, In our own day we have seen a small fortress 
change the aspect of a great war; for had Silistria failed to repel the 
Russian army, Turkey, not the Crimea, would have been the scene of the 
campaign. 

Fortresses, then, though without armies they are unavailing, naay give 
to a country defensive power that counterbalances the cost of their 
construction, armament, and equipment, and the deduction of their 
garrisons from the active force. And if, besides being impregnable 
to open assault, they contain within their defences everything necessary 
for the supply of armies, they may be used as temporary bases, or 
pivots, round which an army can operate with vastly increased power 
and latitude of manoeuvring. Their value for this purpose will be 
immensely increased by forming round them an intrenched camp — 
that is, a line of continuous or detached works, inclosing space sufficient 
for the assembling and manoeuvring of an army. Assuming, then, 
that fortresses properly placed will confer advantages that vastly more 
than compensate for the extent to which they tax the resources of a 
state, it remains to determine the points on which they will be most 
fitly situated. 

The double object of giving security to fortresses, and of commanding 
through them points of strategical importance, will be best secured by 
placing them on natural obstacles, and at the, junction of many great 
roads. If a mountain-pass were guarded by an important place, it would 
be difficult to provision and supply the garrison; the issues would be 
easily blocked by a few troops ; >and an invading army might turn the 
place, masking the defiles with numbers less than the garrison, and its 
capitulation under the stress of the blockade would be a question of time 
only. Mountain summits, then, are unfit positions for fortresses, though 
small forts may be judiciously placed where they close a main pass, as at 
Bard; even so their influence may no longer remain undiminished, for 
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when a mountain barrier is penetrated by a railway, forts closinjr passes 
at other points lose much of their importance. The Gt^nnans, in 1870, 
having possessed themselves of Saverne, were comparatively independent 
of the roads closed by Bitsch, and contented themselves with observing 
that hill-fort throughout the campaign. But situated on rivers, at points Bast placed 
where the main communications cross, fortresses not only command both 
banks and open numerous opportunities for attacking the enemy that 
attempts to [ass the obstacle, but are also difficult to invest, since the 
besieging army, in order to surround the place, must hare bridges both 
above and below it, and will thus be doubly dependent on a hind of com- 
munication which fioods and other casualties render especially precarious. 

Fortresses on either bank of a river will sometimes command the pas- 
sage, from the superior power of their heavy artillery ; but great addi- 
tional security may be given to the army issuing from them by placing 
them astride the stream, thus protecting the bridge from all risk of assault 
or cannonade ; always provided that no ground commands the works within 
cannon-range. The same important end may be attained, where fortresses 
do not exist, by bridge-heads — that is, works demanding only %’ery small Bndge-heiids. 
garrisons, and armed with guns of such calibre as to keep field-artillery 
at a distance, while at the same time they afford all facility for the issu- 
ing, and formation on a large front, of troops that have passed the 
bridge. The fortifications should therefore be placed at some distance 
from the bead of the bridge, and may consist either of a single en- 
closed work, if an isolated hill affords a site from whence it will com- 
mand a sufficient space, as Mount Valerien commands the passages of the 
Seine ; or (which will give far greater security to the passage) of several 
small detached works placed on an arc, heavily armed with artillery to 
keep the enemy's field-guns at a distance, each occupied by two or 
three companies, and flanked by the fire of a central work placed near 
the bridge, and completely protecting it from a night-attack. Thus, at 
the expense of a few battalions and some heavy guns in the works, a 
passage may be secured against any partial attack. But in all cases it is 
essential that the utmost facility should be given for the issue of troops. 

This was amply proved at Marengo ; for the Austrians had protected the 
passage of the Bormida by a bridge-head ha\dng only one issue : thus the 
whole Austrian army was forced to defile by it, and their left column. 
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the action of which, to be effective, should have been simultslneous, was 
long delayed from taking part in the action, while the troops that passed 
first sujBfered enormously in making a front attack on the French. 

It 'will sometimes happen that the banks of rivers are unfavourable 
to defences of this kind. At Donauwerth, for instance, a high hill, the 
extremity of a spur of the Alps, rises from the river on the left bank, 
close to the town. To cover the passage from an enemy approaching 
from the Maine, the work constructed to protect the bridge must be itself 
protected from an enemy who might gain the hill. Therefore the hill 
must be fortified ; and as the works there could not be protected by fire 
from the right bank, which is flat, they must be strong enough to main- 
tain themselves : hence a fortress on the hill is necessary to secure the 
passage at Donauwerth. But a great part of the course of large rivers, 
such as the Po, the Danube, and the Ehine, lies through wide flat valleys, 
where works protecting bridges, not being commanded, have full effect, 
and where they confer immense advantages on their possessors. At Diis- 
seldorf, Cassel (opposite Mayence), Kehl, Brisaeh, and Huninguen, they 
gave a continual superiority to the French in the wars of the Eevolution, 
giving them free issue to the German bank of the Ehine for the offensive, 
and affording certain refuge in defeat. 

Placed thus astride of rivers which directly traverse the probable lines 
of operations of an enemy, fortresses, as the strongest kind of bridge- 
heads, may, according to their position, whether on the centre or ex- 
tremity of the defensive line, give security to the front or the flank of the 
army that holds the obstacle. They force an enemy to be more cautious 
in his approach, and, by rendering him more solicitous to defend himself 
on his own bank while attempting to cross to the other, they deprive his 
operations of the vigour and decision in which lie his best hopes of suc- 
cess. FTevertheless, if a river be held strictly on the defensive, they do 
not, as has been repeatedly proved (thrice on the Mincio, and often on 
the Ehine), prevent an assailant from crossing. It may be questioned 
whether a short definite line like the Mincio would not be better de- 
fended by a single fortress astride of it at a central point, such as Ferri 
or Goito, rather than by one at each extremity ; for a French army 
could not cross on both sides of such a fortress, since it would be volun- 
tarily separating its front in the most unfavourable mannen It would 
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therefore be limited to one or the other half of the riv’er — that is to say, 
to a space of 12 or 13 miles, Slxonld it cross the lower portion, the 
Austrians issuing from the fortress would force it to fight with its back 
to the Po ; should it cross the upper part of the stream, it must fight with 
its back to the lake ; and in both cases on a front parallel to its last line 
of communication with the base. 

To the reader of preceding ch.apters it will be q^rlte unnrc-Hary to 
expatiate on the advantages of placing fortresses astride rivers which 
are parallel to the line of operation of an expected invader. Placed on 
sncIi a river, at the confiiieiice of another stream of which they rdso ccm- 
mand the passage, they confer additional a dvantages on the army resting 
on them, besides being especially secure from attack, since a besieging 
army must be dependent on three sets of bridges during t:ie investment, 
and if any of these were damaged by a Hood or other accident, the whole 
fierce would be in jeopardy. And if, moreover, they are situated in parts 
of the theatre where the possible front of operaiicns is greatly narrowed, 
they cohibine all the conditions of efficiency. Linz is an example, where 
the Austrians constructed, after the lessons of Xa;i:leon’s wars, an in- 
trenched camp ^ commanding both banks of the Danube, with the roads 
to Vienna and Bohemia, and the passage of the Traun, and where the 
mountains of Salzburg on the one side, and the Id.nube on the other* 
narrow the practicable front of operations to the space from Linz to Lam- 
bacfi — about 25 miles. 

Discussing the features of South-Western Germany as a theatre of 
war, the Archduke selects the following points as most advantageous for 
fortresses, placing in the first rank those which require garrisons of 12, COO 
men and upwards ; in the second, those whose garrisons are from 6000 
to 12,000; in the third, those between 3000 and 6000. 

Taking the Enns and the iloldau as the base, he proposes to fortify 

Enns (1st class). 

Prague (1st class). 

Budweis (2nd class), as an intennediate point of inferior importance. 


Their cfiect 
when on 
rirm puraliel 
the li::e fji 
im enemy*« 
opar&Uooe. 


Archdute’e 

proposie»i 
tern of fort- 
ressea for 
S.W. Ger- 
msoy. 

No. 7. 


^ Tjte works (32 towers) were eonsidered to afford no protection against modem artillery, 
and have been suffered to fall to decay. The importance of the site rendera it probabla 
that new works will be constructed. 
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Eatisbon (1st class). 

Ulm (2iid class). 

Ingolstadt (3rd class), to connect Ulm and Eatisbon, at the junction of 
many important roads. 

Heilbronn (1st class). 

Passage of the Nectar near Canstadt (3rd class), to command the roads 
from the Ehine and Maine towards the Danube. 

These he regards as the most important points; but for increased 
power of defence he would support these by other fortresses at 

Klattau (3rd class), as the most important point between Budweis and 
Eatisbon. 

Passau (2nd class), to connect the two banks of the Danube and cover 
the bridge of the Inn. 

Ebersberg (a small fort), at the passage of the Traun. 

Tet he says an enemy might leave on one side the fortresses of the 
Neckar and the Upper Danube, and descend in force straight on Eatis- 
bon, separating Ulm, &c., from their base. In fact, the lesson of 1805 
had taught the Archduke this possibility ; therefore he would add to the 
system. 

Wurzburg (2nd class), closing the best roads from the Maine to the 
Danube. And, to complete the system, 

Moldau-teyn (a bridge-head), being the only good passage between 
Prague and Budweis. 

Steyer (a fort). 

Amberg (2nd class). 

Landshut (3rd class), securing the flanks of an army manoeuvring round 
Eatisbon, 

Moskirch (2nd class), and 

Miltenberg (3rd class), as outworks of Ulm. 

J omini, while pointing out the errors of the system on which France 
had been fortified in Louis XIV.’s time, when, on a third only of her 
total extent of frontier, forty fortresses had been constructed, yet con- 
sidered that each face of her frontier as it existed before the war of 1870 
(that of Belgium, or of the Ehine, for example) should have three fort- 
resses in first line, three in second line, and a great place of arms between 
the second line and the capital 
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But Marshal Marmont, discussing the same question, considers that aajuTnont on 
one great place on each frontier would suffice — for example, Lille for the 
Belgian frontier, Metz for that of the Ardennes, Strasbourg for that of the 
Rhine. But these should be something more than fortresses — they should 
contain sufficient material for a great army in artillery, firearms, pro- 
visions of all kinds, workshops, arsenals, hospitals ; in fact, collecting all 
the raw material which naturally flows from the surrounding district into 
a great city, they should be capable of converting it, by means of a large 
population of artisans, and of extensive manufactories, into the material 
of war — of turning brass into cannon, iron into projectiles and rifles, wood 
into trains of waggons, wheat into biscuit, canvas into tents, &:c. — so that 
an army might manceuvie round such a place either in its own or the 
enemy’s country, secure of all the support which a near base can afford. 

When a frontier is unmarked by any natural obstacles, and has numer- Aa opec fron 
ous issues, it is in vain to attempt to close it entirely with fortifications ; 
for an enemy, masking one or two of the strong places, would penetrate 
the line, and still be superior to the defensive army in the field, deprived fortresses, 
as it would be of many troops for the ineffective garrison? of the frontier. 

That the influence of fortresses extends only to a limited radius is seen 
from the fact that in 1815 Toumay and Mens had not the slightest effect 
on Napoleon when he was advancing by the line of Charleroi But, on 
the other hand, Napoleon may have been mainly induced to select 
that line by the fact that Mens and Toumay were fortified, and that 
his fighting force would be diminished by the necessity of masking 
them, should he advance by the roads on which they stood. On the 
whole, it would seem that an open frontier will be best protected by 
a very few strong places, situated on the most direct lines to the cap- 
ital, whereby an invader will be driven to make a great circuit, or to 
diminish his fighting force considerably, in order to pass them, while 
the garrisons drawn from the defensive army will thus be reduced to 
a minimum. 

If a frontier, naturally strong, have few issues, the strong places that importance 
guard them become of immense importance. In 1812 the Prench held fortresses 
Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajos; they thus closed the doors between Spain ig^esof a 
and Portugal, and the one fortress would afford a base to Marmont the frontier m 

f AW 

other to Soult, in offensive operations against Lisbon, 


N, 
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If, on the other hand, Wellington, masking Badajos, were to take 
the offensive against Soult in Andalucia, Marmont from Ciudad Eodrigo 
would in a moment recall him by threatening Lisbon ; and Soult would 
in the same way, from Badajos, prevent an attack on Marmont. 

The peculiar circumstances under which the French occupied Spain 
rendered it necessary that they should spread widely, in order at once to 
obtain subsistence and to keep down the hostile population. The scan- 
tiness of provisions generally reduced them to the defensive during the 
winter and early part of the year, till the harvest filled with grain their 
central depots of supply. At these seasons they could safely disperse 
their troops to seek subsistence, so long as the two fortresses kept the 
English at bay. But Wellington, supplied from the sea, was more inde- 
pendent of the country ; and, if he could capture the fortresses, he might 
take the offensive at a season when it was most inconvenient for the 
French to assemble in masses. Hence it was that the possession of these 
places was so important to either side, and that Wellington rightly con- 
sidered it worth the risks and certain heavy losses of the famous attacks 
by storm. 

On a frontier, then, with few issues, especially if these be distant from 
each other, fortresses will be especially valuable, by obstructing an invader 
till the defensive army can place itself on the line of intended invasion ; 
and the best situations for them will be easily recognised. The interior 
range of strong places must be situated on points advantageous for defence, 
and strategically important. Lastly, the defence of the capital by fortifi- 
cations is , a measure of incalculable advantage. ‘‘ The fortifications of 
Paris,” says Marmont, "‘assure more powerfully the independence of 
France against the attacks of all Europe than the acquisition of many 
provinces, which would only so much the more extend the frontier.” 
The student of the campaign of 1814 will perceive what vast additional 
power of manoeuvring Napoleon would have gained had Paris been secure 
from assault. No longer recalled by the fears of the people, or by poli- 
tical exigencies, to interpose directly for its defence, all his strokes would 
have been delivered in the most decisive way ; and the nearer the Allied 
armies approached the capital, the more imminent would be the risk they 
ran of a fatal disaster. 

Though instances have occurred where, as at Silistria, frontier fortresses 
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have, by xesisting the besieger, baffled an invasion, yet the strictly defen- 
sive effect to be expected from these, as from natrural obstacles, is only 
that of delaying the assailant, and thereby giving the generals in the 
field the opportunity of opposing combinations and enterprises which 
depend for success on swiftness of execution. But, as with rivers 
and mountain -ranges, the obstructing of the enemy is only a part, 
and not the most decisive part, of the influence which fortresses may be 
made to exercise on a campaign; and to turn them to full account a 
general must employ them as powerful aids for attacking the adversary 
at a disadvantage. 

Sites formerly eligible for fortresses are so, in many cases, no longer. 
The war of 1870 conclusively proved that, owing to the increased ranges 
of guns, places formerly deemed strong, such as Toul and Montmedy, are 
now easily commanded, and consequently untenable. For the same 
reason fortified towns, which were formerly safe from bombardment while 
their outworks were held, are now liable to destruction while the defences 
are still unbreached; of which Peronne, Thionville, and Mdziferes are 
examples. In these cases the surrender has always been compelled, in a 
very few days, by bombardment, after great destruction of property. It 
follows that, unless fortified towns are surrounded, at a considerable 
distance, by a girdle of forts on commanding ground, they are worse than 
useless; and that the only kinds of permanent fortresses which axe 
admissible are intrenched camps, such as Metz should have been, and 
hill-forts closing important passes. 

A fortress astride of a river will very imperfectly fulfil its functions 
unless the stream is so thoroughly bridged within the works as to cease 
to exist there as an obstacle. There were two permanent bridges over 
the Moselle in the city of Metz, which, besides the railway bridge outside 
the walls, were at Bazaine’s disposal. Yet he attributes his inability to 
transfer his army to the west bank on the 13th August 1870 to the 
destruction by floods of other trestle-bridges thrown for the occasion. 

If these views be accepted, the principles on which a system of fort- 
resses should be constructed are these : — 

1. The nature of the frontier must be considered — whether difficult 
of access and easily closed by small works, or open. If open, a large 
fortress and intrenched camp, at such a distance from the frontier as 
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will admit of an army manoeuvring in front of it, yet close enough to 
form a base for operations in the enemy’s country, will be of great value. 
If, however, the frontier be a great river, the fortress may appropriately 
be situated o% it. 

2. When the distance between the frontier line and the capital is 
great, a second defensive line should be formed. It should consist 
of intrenched camps situated on possible great lines of operation, at such 
points as will combine the advantages of easy communication (by railway 
if possible) with each other and with the capital, of being at suitable 
intermediate distance between the capital and the frontier, and of offering 
facilities for defence. 

3. The capital (or, if it be too near the frontier, some central place of 
importance) should be fortified. 

In this way the most considerable frontier and line of invasion might 
be secured by two or three fortresses and intrenched camps, with a few 
inferior works to obstruct particular defiles or to secure passages of inter- 
communication ; and the student will appreciate the value of these to 
the commander of the defensive army, in giving him the option of in- 
directly defending the capital by operating on the invader’s flank, and 
forcing him either to diverge from his line or to divide his forces. 

The student will find it an excellent exercise in strategy, and one 
taxing his acquirements, to take a map of any country — France, Spain, 
Turkey — and advise for it an efficient and economical system of fortresses, 
always remembering that these must be placed where they combine the 
conditions of security from attack with the command of those points in 
the theatre which are of chief strategical importance. For to place the 
fortresses in the most effective situations, he must know well the features 
of the country, and be able to recognise and deal with the many prob- 
lems it may suggest, under various circumstances, as a possible theatre 
of war — problems such as it has been the object of this work to state 
and discuss. 

Note to Sixth Edition, 

The question of fortresses is one on which there is considerable diversity of 
opinion. There are some who look on them as altogether objectionable. These 
argue that fortresses merely absorb troops who might be more profitably 
employed with the mobile armies in the field, while anxiety to relieve an 
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invested fortress often leads field armies to destrnction. Tims in 1870 the See Chapter 
attraction of Metz first proved fatal to Bazaine and then lured M'Mahon to min, '^1* 
During the recent war in South Africa the intensity of the desire to relieve 
Ladysmith, Kimherley, and Mafeking should serve to remind us how great 
may he the force of public opinion on such a question. Still more recently, in See Chapter 
Manchuria, the premature movement of Stackelherg, resulting in his defeat at 
Telissu, was brought about by the Eussian anxiety to relieve Port Arthur. It 
is further argued that fortresses having, of themselves, no striking power, they 
must fail to check an invader ; as, if they are at a distance from his line of 
advance, he may ignore them, — while, if that cannot be ventured, he will 
merely mask them and pass on to defeat the hostile field armies. The great 
strength of the defensive under modem conditions makes it possible to mask 
a fortress with a force, about equal to the garrison, strongly intrenched round 
it ; and after the field armies have been defeated fortresses can do nothing to 
save the situation. 

On the other hand, it is maintained that second-line troops, of little value in 
the field, can be usefully employed in garrisoning fortresses, which form valu- 
able pivots of manoeuvre, conferring increased freedom of action on the field 
armies. It is urged that the need to invest, or mask, fortresses weakens an 
invader and so increases the chance of eventually defeating him in the field ; 
and that, suitably placed, they must delay an invader and so gain time for pre- 
parations to be made to meet him. Moreover, if fortresses have often misled 
field armies, the fault lies, not with the fortresses, but with the generals, or, more 
often, with the governments, who were ignorant of their proper uses. Public 
opinion is seldom guided by sound strategical considerations ; and if danger to 
a fortress has often led public opinion astray, it has also been frequently 
led astray through apprehension resulting from the absence of fortification 
round some valued point. 

At the present time Prance, by an elaborate system of fortresses on her 
frontier, shows her belief in their usefulness. Germany, on the other hand, 
continues to place her chief reliance on training, organisation, numbers, and 
readiness for war, — the attributes which gave her such complete success in 
1866 and 1870. 

The truth would seem to be that a nation which is always so strong and so 
ready as to be able to count on seizing and maintaining the offensive has little 
need for fortresses, and is wise to put her strength into her field armies. 

Whereas a country which is unready and requires time to develop its resources 
is forced to rely on fortresses, and, provided they are well placed and correctly 
used, may derive great assistance from them. It does not follow that such a 
country might not, in the long-run, derive greater profit from following 
Germany's example of strength and readiness. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

THE CAMPAIGN OP METZ AND SEDAN CONSIDERED WITH 
REFERENCE TO THE FOREGOING CHAPTERS, 

(Maps ji!?’os. 15 and 16), 

The desire of France for an extension of her frontier, which had been 
justly ascribed to arrogance and ambition, became, after 1866, the expres- 
sion of very reasonable apprehensions. Up to that year Prussia had been 
separated from her Ehenish provinces by an interval occupied with in- 
dependent States, and her military power was not such as to render 
her, under the existing circumstances, formidable to France. But the 
campaign against Austria had changed all this. A great military 
monarchy, possessing an army no less formidable for organisation and 
discipline than numbers, was now at the door of the Empire, and the 
opening of the war attested how real was the peril which the new 
situation contained for France, 

The circumstances under which war was declared seemed to indicate 
distinctly the course which the campaign would take at its commence- 
ment. From the demeanour of France, and her apparent determination 
to precipitate hostilities, it was justly and generally inferred that her 
plans were formed and her preparations made, and that she desired to 
keep the start she had gained on Prussia. Hence it was believed that 
she would at once enter on an offensive campaign. Within a week of the 
declaration of war (15th July) the world was already growing impatient 
to see her cross the Ehine, and was wondering at her delay *, and expected 
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to see her armies overrun Ehenish Prussia, or interpose between South 
Germany and the Northern Confederation, while the assemblement of the 
several Prussian corps was still incomplete. 

As the days of July wore on without action on the part of the French, French 
it became apparent that the Prussian assemblement (the time required 
for which might be calculated with approximate accuracy) would be 
accomplished before the French would be ready to move forward. It was 
soon no secret that the French preparations were incomplete in every 
particular. Their battalions were deficient in men, their transport 
and cavalry in horses, their trains in material ; provisions, ammunition, 
and stores, if existing in sufficient quantities,^ were not easily available, 
and the railways of France did not readily lend themselves to a move- French 
ment of concentration on the frontier. There are only four which, 
traversing the interior of France, approach the menaced boundary : those 
which issue by Thionville, Saarguemines (incomplete from Yerdun to Map 15 , 
Metz), Strasbourg, and Belfort. 

According to a project prepared by Moltke a year or two before, the 
assembly of the German armies was destined to take place in Ehenish 
Prussia and Ehenish Bavaria, on a front extending along the river Saar, 
and thence to both banks of the Ehine at Carlsruhe. For he argued that 
the neutrality of Belgium on the one side, Switzerland on the other, 
limited the theatre of action at first to the area from Luxembourg to 
Basle, and that (briefly) whatever course of operation France might 
pursue — whether to fall at first upon South Germany or to ad^ 
vance towards the Main, the German armies thus concentrated on 
the part of that area which they could most promptly reach, and 
on the shortest line to Paris, would also be best placed for meeting 
all contingencies. 

Thus the great question of which side should take the initiative, the 
aim of both, depended on which army should first be assembled ready for 
action in the area designated. 

^ It is said, probably with truth, that a sufficiency of these and of troops of the reserve 
existed, but that want of transport, and defects of organisation and direction, rendered 
them unavailing. 
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The forces which the Germans placed in motion were these : — ^ 


First Army— Steinmetz. 










Commander. 

Home Locality 

VII. Corps 

• • 

25 batt. 

8 squad. 

84 guns. 

Zastrow. 

Westphalian. 

VIII. M 

e * 

26 

II 

8 

11 

90 

II 

Goebeu. 

Rhinelanders. 

Srd Cavalry Division . 



16 

II 

6 

II 


• ft* 



Second Army— 

-Pbinob Frederick Charles. 


Gruard . 

• « 

29 batt. 

32 squad. 

90 guns. 

Prince Augustus of 










Wurtemberg. 


III. Corps 

• • 

25 

II 

8 

11 

84 

II 

Alvensleben 11, 

Brandenburg, 

IV. ,1 

• • 

25 

II 

8 

II 

84 

It 

Alvensleben I. 

Saxon. 

IS.® II 

• a 

23 

II 

12 

II 

90 

II 

Manstein. 

Schleswig, 

X. 1, 

• • 

25 

II 

8 

II 

84 

It 

Voigts -Rhetz. 

Hanoverian. 

XII.’-* II 

i * 

29 

If 

24 

n 

96 

II 

Cro'wn Prince of 

Saxon. 









Saxony, 


5th Cavalry Division . 



36 

II 

12 

It 

• M 

mmm 

6th ti 

II • 



20 

It 

6 

It 

9mm 




Third Army- 

-Crown Prince 

OP Prussia. 


V. Corps . 

9 9 

25 batt. 

8 squad. 

84 

guns. 

Kirchbach. 

Posen, 

XI. II 

« • 

25 

It 

8 

II 

84 

II 

Bose, 

Hessian, 

I. Bavarian Corps . 

25 

ri 

20 

IT 

96 

11 

Yonder Tann. 

1 Bavarian. 

II. n 

11 

25 

ti 

20 

II 

96 

II 

Hartmann. 

"Wurtemberg Division 

15 

n 

10 

II 

54 

II 

Obernitz. 

Wurtemburg. 

Baden 

11 

13 

II 

12 

It 

54 

II 

Beyer. 

Baden. 

4th Cavalry 

It 



24 

ir 

12 

II 

« ■ * 



Subsequent Rbinforobments (after 1st August). * 

First Army. 

I. Corps . . .25 batt. 8 squad. 84 guns. Manteutel. E. Prussian. 

Ist Cavalry Division . 24 n 6 n 

Sboonu Army, 

n. Corps . . ,25 batt. 8 squad. 84 guns, Fransecky. Pomeranian. 

Third Army. 

yi. Corps • . .25 batt. 8 squad. 84 guns. Tumpling. Silesian. 

2nd Cavalry Division . 24 n 12 n ..^ 

1 First Army . 75 battalions. 64 squadrons. 270 guns. 

Second » . 181 m 156 .i 630 it 

Third » . 163 ii 134 i. 676 ii 

409 It 354 If 1476 

^ Battalions took the held 900 strong. Squadrons 150 strong. 

* Allotted to 2nd Army on 30th July, previous to 'which their disposal had been reserved. 

^ These V7ere sent forward, early in August, as soon as railway transport became available. 
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Besides the above, there were available in Germany the 17th Infantry 
Division and 4 Landwehr Divisions, giving a total field army, including 
staffs of 462,300 infantry, 56,800 cavalry, 1584 guns. Including non- 
combatants and garrison and depot troops, the total effective strength in 
August was 1,183,389 men and 250,373 horses. These figures serve to 
show the proportion between total numbers available and the strength of 
the army that can be maintained in the field. 

Nine lines of railway were at the disposal of the North and South German 
German troops ; — railways^ 

Map 15. 

Line 1 . Berlin — Hanover— Cologne — ^Neukirchen. 

ti 2. Berlin — Cassel — Frankfort— Mannheim — Homburg. 

II 3. Dresden or Leipsic — Bibra — Fulda — Mainz. 

II 4. Leipsic or Harburg — Elreiensen — Paderbom — Biebrich. 

II 5. Munster — Dusseldorf — Cologne — Duren — Call. 

II 6. Posen — Gorlitz — Leipsic — Wurzburg — Mainz — Landau. 

II 7. Augsburg — Ulm — Bruebsal. 

II 8. Nordlingen — Crailsheim — Meckesbeim. 

11 9. Wurzburg— Mosbach — Heidelberg. 

Of these, 1, 2, 3, 4 were assigned to the Second ALrmy, 5 to the First 
Army (VII. and VIII. Corps), 6 to the V. and VI. Corps, and 7, 8, 9 to 
the South German troops. 

Owing to the Prussian organisation and military system, all the corps 
could be assembled simultaneously, each in its own district, complete in 
men, material, and munitions; parts of corps followed each other in 
succession towards the same points, till all were assembled entire, when 
their supplies were directed from the same districts on the same line — 
for in every military district of Germany the regular troops and the 
reserves form one united corps, complete in the three arms, directed by 
their own staff, and supplied from their own magazines. But in France 
the regular regiments were connected neither with particular localities 
nor with the reserves which those localities supplied ; while the stores, 
instead of being definitely allotted, were collected in a few great depots. 

Thus it happened that while the French railways were scenes of disorder, 
obstruction, and false or purposeless movements, those of Germany were 
acting with the unity and certainty of full rivers flowing onward to 
the sea. 
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The German system, hy which corps locally organised and complete 
were connected by distinct lines of railway with their own districts, thus 
rendering all Germany the source of supply, came into immediate contrast 
with the more primitive French system, by which troops from all parts 
of the Empire, and without previous association, were brought together, 
and supplied from fortresses converted into depots for the occasion. So 
defective was the French system that the divisions of the army were at 
once separated for subsistence, and in the first marches their supplies and 
transport failed. 

Under such different conditions, nothing but the previous concentra- 
tion of troops and material on the Ehenish frontier could have sufficed to 
give France the advantage. And when it became apparent that the 
French corps were assembling slowly and with difficulty and confusion 
(with what difficulty and confusion the French official documents cap- 
tured and published by the Prussians have since disclosed); that the 
want of transport and of provisions had begun to be felt before the 
organisation of corps was complete; that the railways were in all 
directions encumbered by trains moving in disorder or not moving at 
all, — it became apparent also that the advantage of the initiative would 
be with the Prussians. 

The French plans had originally been framed on three suppositions — 
viz., (1) that the South German States were by no means unanimously 
friendly to Prussia, and would give her, at most, a half-hearted support ; 
(2) that Austria and Italy would join France in an alliance against 
Prussia ; (3) that the French forces would be able to take the field more 
rapidly than the Prussians. Based on these hopes Napoleon’s plans 
were to assemble his main army about Metz, a smaller army about 
Strasbourg, and a reserve at Chalons. He calculated on having 385,000 
men in the field before the end of July, organised as follows : — 
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Corps. 

C02aiAND£B. 

Divistons. 

Streitgth. 

1 

Cavalry. 

Infantry. 

B.ittalions. 

Squadrons. 

Guns. 

1 

M'ldahon 

1 

4 

52 

28 

120 

2 

Frossard . 

1 

3 

39 

16 

90 

3 

Bazaine . 

1 

4 

52 

28 

120 

4 

Ladmirault 

1 

3 

39 

16 

90 

6 

De FaiUy 

1 

3 

39 

16 

90 

6 

Canrobert 

1 

4 

49 

2i 

120 

7 

Douay . 

1 

3 

38 

20 

1 

90 

Guard 

Bourbaki 

1 

2 

21 

24 

72 

1st Reserve Cavalry Division • 

0 

0 m 

16 

12 

2nd 

T 11 

II • 

0 

m 0 

16 1 

1 

1 

12 

3rd It ti 

If • 

m 

m 0 

16 

1 

12 

Reserve Artillery 

• • 

0 

0 9 

! 

*** i 

1 

96 


Total . • 329 battalions. 

220 squadrons. 

924 guns (including several “ mitraiHeuses ”). 


In the preliminary distribution of the armies the general idea was to 
keep the Germans in doubt as to the intended line of advance. Then 
Napoleon intended to seize the initiative, unite the centre with the right, 
and cross the Ehine into South Germany, where he expected to find 
many adherents. Austria and Italy were to combine in a general 
movement on Berlin, which was to follow the expected successful 
invasion ef South Germany. Prussia would be thrown on the defensive 
and obliged to conform to the movements of the allied armies. 

With these objects in view the Prench troops were hurried to the 
frontier without waiting to mobilise, and on 28th July Napoleon reached 
Metz, expecting to find all ready for an immediate advance. All his 
hopes were doomed to disappointment. The South German States had 
already definitely thrown in their lot with Prussia. Austria and Italy 
professed themselves unready for immediate action, and shortly afterwards 
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Hap 15. 


backed out of the proposed alliance, — a striking example of what unready 
nations must expect from their friends. Instead of 385,000 men, in 
complete readiness for action, Napoleon found little more than half that 
number, and those in a state of absolute confusion and unreadiness. The 
actual position of the corps was as follows : — 


1st Corps. Strasbourg, Hageuau, Reichshoffen (near Niederbronn) 


2nd 

II 

Forbach, St Avoid, and between . 

* « 

Srd 

11 

Metz, Bouzonville, and between the latter and St Avoid 

4th 

11 

Thionville, Sierek . 

i 

5th 

fl 

Saarguemines, Bitche • • 

* • 

6th 

If 

Chalons, Soiasons, Paris . • 

» ■ 

7th 

II 

Belfort, Colmar, Lyons * > 

• ■ 

Guaxd. 

Metz , . • ■ 

Total . 


Approjdmate 

strength. 

34.000 

23.500 
35,800 

26.000 

16,000 

30,000 

10.500 

20.500 


195,340 


The 2nd Eeserve Cavalry Division was at Luneville ; the 3rd at Pont- 
i-Mousson; strength, respectively, 2600 and 2200. The 1st Cavalry 
Division was m route from Algiers. The Eeserve Artillery at Nancy. 

It will be seen that the corps were far from concentrated, the divisions 
being scattered in villages often far apart. The strengths given include 
cavalry, artillery ^personnel, engineers and infantry. Eeservists were 
coming in daily and continued to do so for a week afterwards. 

During the next few days after Napoleon's arrival, disillusion- 
ment and doubt resulted in orders and counter-orders which added 
to the confusion. Vacillation reigned at French headquarters, and 
soon communicated itself downwards, to the great discouragement of all 
ranks. Meanwhile the German concentration was rapidly approaching 
completion. 

As soon as there was no longer any chance that the French would 
advance through Ehenish Prussia unopposed, a main element in the 
problem of the campaign — ^namely, the configuration of the lines separat- 
ing the hostile forces, and the consequent relations existing between their 
fronts — was ascertained. Those lines form a strongly-pronounced angle, 
the one side of which divides Ehenish Prussia and Ehenish Bavaria from 
France ; the other ascends the Ehine from the confluence of the Lauter to 
Basle. 

The chief military obstacle which opposes itself to the invasion of 
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France from Germany is the line of the Vosges mountains. Leaving a Description of 
gap between themselves and the J nra, in which lies the road from Basle "Vosges, 
by Chaumont to Paris (taken by Schwartzenburg’s army in 1814), 
they run northward, nearly parallel to the Ehine, and, parted by a 
broad flat valley from the river, extend into Rhenish Bavaria, whence 
they subside into the plain at Mayence and Coblentz. In their southern 
portion they form a serious obstacle to the movement of troops, for the 
main roads are few and guarded. That from Mulhouse to Epinal is 
protected in flank by the fortifications and intrenched camp of Belfort, 

In front of that from Colmar to Saint Di4, stands the fortress of Neu 
Brisach. Another road to Saint Die is closed by the fortress of Schlestadt. 

Another by the pass of Schimek is guarded by Strasbourg. The greatest 
width of the Vosges is 42 miles, at Colmar. North of Schimek they 
decline rapidly in height, and are penetrated by the road from Strasbourg 
to Saarbourg, closed by the fort of Phalsbourg ; that from Hagenau to the 
upper Saar guarded by the fort of La Petite Pierre ; that from Hagenau 
by Ingweiler to Saarguemines, watched by the military post of Lichten- Map 16 . 
berg; that from Hagenau by Niederbronn to Saarguemines barred by 
Bitche ; while opposite another defile leading by Bitche stands Wissem- 
bourg, fortified only by an old wall. About the sources of the Lanter the 
Vosges entirely lose their mountainous character, and become merely a 
hilly region. 

German movements : — 

to Srd Augi,ist. — The VII. and VIII. Corps of the First Army Coblentz to 

(Westphalians and Rhinelanders), already assembled about Treves, and Saarbruck, 

90 

to south and east of there, were moved south, to threaten the flank of a 
possible French advance against the 2nd Army. Steinmetz was, however, 
ordered not to cross a line about half-way between Treves and Saarbruck 
for the present. 

The Second Army had come by rail from Pomerania, Brandenburg, Mayence to 
Schleswig-Holstein, Hanover, and Saxony, and, crossing the Rhine from Kaisersian- 
Cologne to Mannheim, moved towards the frontier, chiefly by the line of ’ ’ 

Kaiserslautern. The cavalry covered the front. 

The Third Army, from Posen, Silesia, Hesse, and South Germany, Germersheim 
already assembled in the area Landau, Karlsruhe, Neustadt, Spire, com- ‘Wisaem- 
pleted its preparations for an advance to the Lauter. oourg, 2 d. 
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Saariouis to FrencB movements : — 

Oermersheim, Qjj 31 gj; (;]je Guard was at Metz ; 2nd Corps, close to the 

frontier near Saarbruck ; 3rd Corps, about St Avoid and to the east of 
there ; 4th Corps, Bouzonville and to south of it. These Corps formed the 
main group under Napoleon's direct command. M'Mahon (I. Corps) was 
at Strasbourg with detachments farther north at Hagenau^ and near 
-Niederbronn. Connecting the I. Corps with the main army were two 
divisions of the V. Corps at Saarguemines and one division of the same 
corps at Bitche. The VII, Corps was still assembling at Belfort, the 
VI. Corps at Chalons. 

On the 2nd August Brossard (II. Corps) drove a Prussian outpost from 
Saarbruck, and occupied the town, with his main body on the heights 
west of it. During this operation the 4th Corps pushed a reconnaissance 
towards Saariouis, the 3rd Corps was held ready to reinforce at either 
point; the 5th Corps made a simultaneous threat from Saarguemines. 
Although very slight opposition was met with, no attempt was made to 
advance beyond the Saar. The French were still held back, partly by 
the incompleteness of their administrative services, partly by defective 
information which led them to believe that the Germans already had 
large forces near the Saar. 

On the 3rd August, M'Mahon moved one division to Wissembourg. 
Another was posted between there and Woerth, another at Woerth and 
Niederbronn. His remaining division was to move from Strasbourg to 
Hagenau as soon as relieved by the VII. Corps, which had been ordered 
to send a division to Strasbourg and a brigade to Colmar. 

Napoleon had, by now, been forced to recognise that it was too late to 
carry out his original offensive plans. He had, apparently, decided on 
no other plan to replace them, and now aimed, merely, at opposing the 
German advance. No definite scheme of defence was framed, and move- 
ments were ordered, and frequently cancelled again, according to intelli- 
gence received, which was often conflicting and false. 

Prussia having snatched the initiative from her unready antagonist, it 
became necessary to choose the -line of attack. 

That, of the two faces of the angular frontier, she should choose the 
boundary of the Rhenish provinces to advance from, was almost a neces- 
sity. For according to the project already stated, all the German forces 


Ohwce of a 
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M 
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had been moved in this direction; and they were now assembled, or 
assembling, in the space between that boundary and the Ehine from 
Cologne to Karlsruhe. And being thus on the side of the angle which 
was parallel to the French communications, they were, as explained in 
the chapter on the Configuration of Frontiers, in the most favourable 
position for offence. 

It remained, therefore, to select the portion of the boundary of Ehenish 
Prussia and Bavaria from which to advance. 

An advance of the Bight from Pthenish Prussia would turn the line of 
the Vosges, and it would menace most decisively the French communica- 
tions. But the corps already assembled there would, in advancing, en- 
counter the mass of the front line of the French, and the second line at 
Metz and Nancy : the strong places, Thionville and Metz, would be serious 
obstacles on that side when supporting large forces in the field ; and in 
case of a reverse the Prussians might be cast back on neutral territory. 

The 1st Army was far too weak to attempt such an operation by itself. 

The Army of Prince Frederick Charles was opposite the Centre of this 
front, but so far from the frontier that no immediate effort could be 
made with it, though it was well posted to eventually combine with the 
First Army, or to defend that district from an advance of the French. 

The Leftj under the Crown Prince, was assembled in great force about Reasons for 
Landau, and between there and the Ehine. Only the VI. Corps was still in t)y 

the Frussisiti 

rear. The greater part of the Third Army was therefore on, and near, the 
extremity of the French front, which at Wissembourg offered its flank to 
t he enemy's attack. The nature of the country, hilly and wooded, afforded 
ample means for concealing a sudden advance from the French, whose 
intelligence was extremely meagre or delusive, and whose outpost duties 
were shamefully neglected. At this point, then, the whole weight of the 
Third Army might be brought to bear on a single division, supported at 
most by a single corps. No disastrous consequences need follow* a 
repulse of the Prussians on this side; while a successful action, fol- 
lowed by the passage of the Vosges, would place the Third Army in 
rear of the French line, and force it to fall back under penalty of 
being hemmed in against the Belgian frontier, with the 1st and 2nd 
Armies assailing it from the side of Ehenish Prussia; while the vie- 
torious Third Army, by gaining the Eastern Eailway, would sever the 
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communication between Paris and Strasbourg, would deprive the enemy 
of a main line of supply, and would gain the most direct and least 
protected line to the capital. 

It was probably, mainly, on such considerations that the Crown Prince 
was ordered to attack. 

August . — The corps of Ladmirault and Bazaine were spread by 
divisions along the frontier from the Saarlouis-Metz road to Saargue- 
mines, extending about 35 miles, and the entire front of the French army, 
from the Boulay-Saarlouis road on the left, to Wissembourg on the right, 
was about 80 miles. 

The heads of the columns of the Third Army concentrated in an attack 
on Wissembourg, and drove out the French division, which retreated 
towards Woerth. 

hth August . — McMahon took position for battle at Woerth, He 
covered there the railway from Bitche to Strasbourg, and the defiles 
by which the enemy might turn the French strategical line, and strike 
at the Paris-Strasbourg railway. 

A division of the 7th Corps from Belfort reached Hagenau by rail, 
and marched to join M'Mahon. 

De Failly's corps was placed, by a telegraphic despatch from the 
Emperor, at M'Mahon’s disposal, and he summoned it to join him in 
the position he had taken. De Failly's divisions from Saarguemines 
accordingly moved on Bitche, except one brigade which awaited the 
arrival of a division from the 3rd Corps, and was, in consequence, 
eventually unable to rejoin De Failly, 

The Third Army was approaching the Sauer; its advanced-guards 
were on the east bank of that stream. 

&th August . — De Failly failed to reinforce M'Mahon, except by the 
late despatch of one division, which reached him only in time to cover 
the retreat. 

The Third Army (except the VI. Corps and Prussian Eeserve Cavalry) 
defeats French a^ttacked and defeated M'Mahon. The French fled through Hagenau, 

Niederbronn, and Ingweiler, and reached Saverne in great disorder. De 
Woerth to Failly's division, which reached Niederbronn at the close of the action, 
Saverne, 27, xetixed towards Bitche, The Germans did not immediately pursue 
M‘Mahon in force. 


German left 


I 
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Erossard, at Spicheren, was attacked by the leading divisions of the German right 
First Army, supported by part of the 2nd Army. Defeated, his corps 
was, by the direction of the attack, forced to retire towards Saarguemines, g ^ 

Bazaine’s division at Saarguemines was withdrawn to join another at Spicheren, 15. 
Puttelange. 

The Guard was at Courcelles. 

French movements : — 

^th to IZth August — M'Mahon retreated by Saverne, Saarbourg, Lune- Saveme to 
ville, N'eufchateau, making for Chalons. Chalons, 175, 

By the actions of the 6th, De Failly found a victorious enemy on each 
flank and retreated by La Petite Pierre, following M'Mahon at two 
marches in rear. 


The corps of Bazaine, Ladmirault, Frossard, and the Guard, with part 
of Canrobert’s corps from Chalons and Paris, and one of De Failly ’s 
brigades which followed Bazaine from Saarguemines, assembled before Metz to the 
Metz. Bazaine took command of this army, which on the 12th was in 
position before the eastern forts of Metz. His instructions were to 
withdraw to the left bank for a retreat upon Verdun. 

German movements: — 


The First Army was advancing towards Metz, its leading divisions on 
the Hied. 


The Second Army moved towards Pont-&.-Monsson, which one division Metz to Pont- 

occupied. ^ h-Mousson, 

^ 19. 

Its cavalry had reached the passages of the Moselle between Metz and 

Frouard, and, on 13th August, succeeded in cutting the railway near 

Dieulouard, and forced some trains just then coming up from the south 

to return. These trains contained units of the VI. Corps, which were 

thereby prevented from reaching Bazaine. 

The Third Army moved by several roads across the Vosges upon 

Haney, detaching the Baden division to besiege Strasbourg, and small 

bodies to attack Bitche, lichtenberg, La Petite Pierre, and Phalsbourg. 

lUh August — The withdrawal of the French army to the western bank 

was already in progress, only part of the 3rd Corps remaining in position, 

when the advanced brigades of the First Army, supported by the nearest 

troops of the Second Army, attacked. The 4th Corps, then partly across 

the Moselle, was recalled to meet the enemy ; the retirement of a con- 
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siderable part of the army was stopped; and at the close of the action 
the 3rd and 4th Corps, and several divisions of other corps, remained on 
the right bank of the Moselle. 

A division of Prussian cavalry was at Thiancourt — the advanced-guard 
of the X. Corps was between Thiancourt and Pont-4-Mousson, 


The X. Corps at Pont-k-Mousson. 

I on the road to Pont-k-Mousson. 

IX. — Buchy, 

II.— behind the IX. 

Guard — Dieulouard. 

IV. — on the R. Seille east of Dieulouard, connecting the Second with the 
Third Army. 


Main body of the Third Army was approaching Nancy, A sq[nadron 
of cavalry from the Guard Corps summoned Toul, 

15ifA August — The French Army intended to resume the march on 
Verdun, which had been interrupted by the German attack. 

The 2nd Corps was to march by Eezonville and Mars-la-Tour, followed 
by the 6th, the Guard, and the Eeserve Artillery. 

The 3rd and 4th Corps were to move by Jarny and Etain. 

A division of Eeserve Cavalry accompanied each column. 

The delay caused by the fight of the 14th, resulted in the proposed 
movement being postponed. The 3rd Corps only reached the plateau 
west of Metz late on the night of the 15th, while only part of the 4th 
Corps had then crossed the Moselle. The remaining corps therefore waited 
round Eezonville on 15th. 

The retreat of the French being evident to the Germans, their next 
movement was made with the design of intercepting it. 

The I. Corps remained before Metz. 

VIL Corps. East of Frontigny 


To cover the passage of the Moselle 
by the Second Army, 


VIII. „ South If 
IX. It near Pommerieux 

II. It near Hans-sur-Nied j 

The remaining corps continued their march to the Moselle. The X, 
Corps continued the passage, and pushed one division to Thiancourt, 
The III, Corps crossed by bridges thrown at Champey and Noveant, 
its artillery at Pont-li-Mousson ; a small detachment reached Gorze. 
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The 6th Cavalry Division was a little east of Corny ; the 5th Cavalry 
Division near Mars-la-Tour, 

ThalX. Corps was directed to follow the III., and the XIL tofollowthe X. 

IV. Corps — Marbache. Guard Corps — ^Dieulouard. 

16th . — The III. Corps, supported later by the X. (coming up from the 
line Thiaucourt - S. Hilaire), with the two cavalry divisions, attacked jiToveantto 
Bazaine's army, which formed in the course of the engagement from 
Gravelotte to Mars-la-Tour, and drove his centre and right off the Metz- 
Vionville road. 

Parts of the VIII. and IX. Corps took part in the action shortly before 
its close. 

17ih . — Three additional bridges were thrown over the Moselle at Corny. 

The VI 1. Corps crossed by them, and, resting its right on the Moselle, 
extended its outposts thence to Gravelotte. The VIII. Corps was at 
Gorze. The IX Corps took post north-west of Gorze. The XII. and the 
Guard marched on Mars-la-Tour, and bivouacked near there. 

The IV. Corps had reached Toul on the 16th, but found the fortress 
there could not be seized by a coup-de-main. It moved westward from 
Toul on l7th. The I. remained as before. II. to Pont-^-Mousson. 

III. Vionville. X south-west of Vionville. 

The Prench army swung back on its left, and took position from Jussy 
to Eoncourt, facing nearly west. 

18^7t. — The five corps of the Second Army and the VIII., all pivoting 
on the VII. (next the Moselle), advanced in echelon to the road from 
Gravelotte to Jarny. The French position being ascertained, the Second 
Army changed direction, advancing on the front from Malmaison to St 
Marie-aux-Gh§nes, the II. Corps moving from Pont-Ji-Mousson to support 
tlie right wing. Successively arriving opposite the French position they 
engaged throughout the front. A brigade of the I. Corps took part in 
the action from the heights on the east bank opposite Vaux. 

The left and centre of the French position proved too strong to be 
captured, but the French right was turned and completely defeated at 
nightfall, and fled within the forts at Metz. Early next morning the 
remainder of the French army also withdrew into Metz, 

German movements : — 

l^th to 26tli August — Seven corps formed the investment of Metz. 
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The remaining three, with the 5th and 6th Cavalry Divisions, were 
formed into a Fourth Army, under the Crown Prince of Saxony, which 
moved westward from the Moselle and made an unsuccessful attack on 
Verdun with the corps on its right, which, leaving a brigade to watch the 
place, passed the Meuse above and below it, the positions of the Army on 
the 25th being these : — 


XII. Corps — Dombasle and Lempire. 
Guard — Triaucourt. 

IV. Corps — La Heycourt, 
Headquarters — Fleury. 


The Third Army continued its march towards Chalons, and on the 25th 
took Vitry with its advanced cavalry, its halting-places on that day 
being as follows: — 


I. Bavarian — Bar le Duo. 

II. Bavarian — Chermont. 

V. Corps and Wurtem-I „ -u i ^ ^ 

, -TV- . . h Heiltz and east of there, 

berg Division — J 

XI. Corps — Vitry and east of there. 

VI. Corps — South of St Dizier. 

Headquarters — Revigny. 


Camp of 
Chalons by 
Rheims to 
Bethel, 40. 


Yitiy to 
Suippe, 30. 
Clermont to 
Bnzancy, 24. 


French movements : — 

M'Mahon had united in the camp of Chalons the 1st Corps from 
Woerth, De Failly's from Bitche, Douay’s from Belfort, and the newly- 
formed 12th Corps, with two divisions of Reserve Cavalry, numbering in 
all about 120,000 infantry and cavalry. 

Considering the position of Chalons untenable, he moved on the 21st 
to Rheims ; his intention being to fall back towards Paris, resisting the 
German advance. A report from Bazaine, however, that he intended to 
break out of Metz, combined with orders from Paris to move to his help, 
resulted in McMahon moving towards Rethel on the 23rd. The movement 
was slow, and on 26th his army was in the triangle Rethel — Lechene — 
Vouziers. 

I 

26th to 28th Attg , — The German leaders became aware on the 25th of 
the direction of M‘Mahon*s march. The Third and Fourth armies then 
heading west, in an echelon left in front as just described, thereupon 
wheeled to the right and moved north, with the objects of preventing 
McMahon from reaching Metz, and hemming him in against the Belgian 
frontier. 
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M'Mahon continued his movement eastward. 

29^A AuguBt Germans — Fourth Army, On and behind the line 

Stenay-Buzancy. 

Third Army, At Grand Pre and to south 
and south-east of there. 4th Cavalry 
Division, Vouziers. XI. Corps, south of 
Vouziers. 

French — 1st Cavalry Division and 12th Corps near 
Mouzon (on right bank of the Meuse). 

5th Corps, Beaumont. 

7th II Oches. 

H.Q. and 2nd Cavalry Division, Eaucourt, 

30^A Aug , — The Fourth Army drove the 5th French Corps through 
Beaumont on Mouzon. The 7th French Corps retired before the Third 
Army, the head of which reached Eaucourt. Under the irresistible 
pressure of the German forces, the movement towards Bazaine was of 
necessity abandoned, and the whole army retired in disorder down the 
Meuse. The 1st and 5th Corps reached Sedan. 

31s^ Aug , — The remaining French corps retired on Sedan. 

The Fourth Army was at Mouzon, Mairy, Carignan, with detachments 
further north. 

The Third extended from near Eemilly to the Meuse west of Donchery, 
where a division crossed. 

Is^ Sept — The Fourth Army advanced towards Sedan on the east bank 
of the Meuse. Of the Third Army, the two Bavarian corps advanced on 
the left of the Fourth Army. The Wurtemberg Division was near 
Donchery, and the V. and XI. Corps, crossing there, and approaching 
the right of the Fourth Army, completed the circle round Sedan, The 
battle that ensued ended in the surrender of the enclosed French army. 


COMMENTS. 

The angularity of the frontier line, so important at the outset, ceased, 
when the French front was .driven back, to have any significance, for 
reasons stated in the chapter on the Configuration of Frontiers. 


Rettiel 

Mouzon 
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In the war of 1866, the Prussians had adopted the system of operating 
in distinct armies, by distinct but convergent lines, against a concen- 
trated enemy. Whether their superiority of force in that campaign was 
sufiBcient in itself to counterbalance the objections to the double line, was 
never fully put to the proof, because the delays of the Austrians prevented 
them from resorting to the proper mode of action against a divided 
enemy — namely, to oppose a retarding force on the one side, and a 
preponderating force on the other, with mutual support and concerted 
action. 

In 1870 a certain independence in the operations of the First and 
Second Armies on the one hand, and of the Third Army on the other, is 
recognisable. While the Crown Prince was passing the Vosges his com- 
munication with the other leaders could only have been by the telegraph 
lines in his rear; and he continued to move on a distinct line towards 
Chalons, while they advanced on Metz. It might therefore at first seem 

that the Germans were operating by a double line. But their base 

namely, the Ehine from Coblentz to Germersheim — was common and 
continuous, and their main lines of advance were never more than from 
thirty to forty miles apart, so that their flanking troops and outposts 
must generally have been nearly within a march of each other. These 
conditions are evidently different from those, for instance, in which the 
Allied armies marched towards Paris in 1814. On the other hand, the 
French made no attempt to oppose division by concentration. With 
little more than half the force of their enemies they occupied numerous 
points of a line at least as greatly extended, and were thus likely to be 
inferior at every possible point of attack. In the case of this campaign 
also, then, the strategical problem of the single against the double line 
receives no further elucidation. 

With the disparity of force existing in this campaign, it must be doubtful 
whether the French, if in other respects more eQ[ual to their adversaries than 
they proved to be, could have successfully maintained a forward position. 
But had they been so well informed as they should have been of the 
intentions and movements of the enemy up to the 6th August, they 
might have contested the frontier line with very different results, even 
if at last compelled to retire by superior numbers. The unmeaning dis- 
persion of their divisions, and the movements, fatiguing to the troops, and 
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without result on the battle-fields, and therefore eminently false move- 
ments, which took place, were due to the facts, first, that they had intended 
an offensive campaign, for which they found themselves unready ; and, 
secondly, that the Government feared the effect on the country of the 
withdrawal and abandonment of territory necessary for the defensive 
campaign which the circumstances dictated. Their course, if they were 
resolved to defend the frontier, seems clear. Nothing but superior con- 
centration, in conjunction with a proper use of the topographical advan- 
tages for defence, could avail against numbers so disproportionate. A 

V 

retarding force on one side of the theatre should have gained time for the 
action of an army capable of striking a blow on the other. Two circum- 
srances pointed to the Crown Princess line of advance as that on which 
the French retarding force should be placed: 1st, it lay through the most 
difficult and defensible country; 2nd, the retreat might be conducted 
for some time without laying bare the communications of the co-opera ting- 
army on the other line. At the same time, the necessity of covering the- 
railways rendered it desirable that the retarding force should be strong 
enough to oppose the enemy’s march all the way from the Lauter to the 
Sauer, without committing itself to a pitched battle. The two divisions 
of which the 7th Corps at that time consisted, and one of the 5th Corps, 
joined to his own corps, would have given M‘Mahon the means of effective 
action of this kind, with a probable heavy balance of loss against the 
assailants. Meanwhile the 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 6th Corps, Guard, and remain- 
der of the 5th Corps and the Reserve Cavalry, would have formed an 
army of nearly 160,000 infantry and 20,000 cavalry with which to fall 
on the heads of the columns of the First and Second Armies advancing 
* on the Saar. Looking at the situation on the 6th, it seems impossible to 
doubt that their advance might have been roughly checked, and that 
the French, if compelled by superior numbers to fall back, would have 
retired with a very different aspect on the prepared line of the Moselle. 

The remarks in Chap. L, Part. II„ on the advantage of assuming the Cases illaa 
offensive, could receive no more forcible confirmation than in the condition Crated by 
of the French armies during the retreat to the Moselle, disorganised and 
disheartened by the heavy defeats they had suffered in consequence of 
fighting pitched battles without concert or concentration. 

That the line of lateral communication should be not coincident with, 

T 
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but in rear of, the front of the army, as asserted at p. 29, is confirmed 
by the case of the Saarguemines-Hagenau railway, which, rendered pre- 
carious from the outset by the G-f-rman enterprises, was lost with the first 
partial defeats. 

A case of separation resulting from the attempt to cover two distant 
and divergent objects is supplied by the result of the battle of Woerth. 
M'Mahon committed himself to a pitched battle in the endeavour to 
maintain his communication with the corps at Bitche on the one hand, 
and to cover the Paris-Strasbourg railway on the other. Defeated, and 
driven on the railway, he never recovered his connection with the army 
with which he should have co-operated. 

Before the event it would have seemed incredible that regular troops 
like those of McMahon, under a practised commander, should have been 
unable to pause or exert any influence for good in the theatre of war till 
an incessant retreat for nine days had carried them 200 miles from the 
scene of their defeat. With proper discipline and control, there was 
nothing in the events of the 6th August to prevent the united French 
forces from taking up the line of the Moselle, with their right across 
the railway at Frouard, where an intrenched camp and depot might 
have been formed. The attempt to force this line must have been a dubi- 
ous enterprise ; to turn it on either flank must have entailed the exposure 
of the communications of the turning force, or the separation of the turning 
and covering forces by the Moselle ; in fact those opportunities which able 
commanders should desire their adversaries to offer. The abandonment 
of such a line without a general action was proof of hopeless inferiority. 

A new and striking instance of the retarding of an army by an inferior 
force during an operation (Chap. I., Part, IV.) is supplied by the attack on 
Bazaine’s rear at Borny on the 14th August, by the heads of the columns 
of the First Army, while the Second Army was moving to intercept his 
retreat. The previous delay in crossing the Moselle was rendered fatal 
by the action at Borny* 

The German advance on Vionville is an example of forcing an adversary 
to form front to a flank. Bazaine’s action in the battle was founded on 
a total misappreciation of the relation of a fortress to an army in the field. 
Instead of regarding it as a pivot of manoeuvre to be relinquished when its 
relevancy ceased, he treated it as his actual base. If he had quitted his 
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hold of ife, and extended his right with the successive reinforcements to 
his line of battle, he would have succeeded in forming front across the 
left of the Grerman attack, and the close of the battle would have left hiTn 
astride the roads to the Meuse facing Metz. That the enemy should be 
between him and Metz, was of trifling import compared with their being 
between him and Verdun, His anxiety for his left was the anxiety of 
a temporising mind, which prefers postponement of a crisis to vigorous 
enterprise; and in clinging to Metz he acted like one who, when the 
ship is foundering, should lay hold of the anchor. 

Considering the operations from the 16th to ISth August, with refer- 
ence to Chap. VIL, Part III., it is evident that, being executed within the 
radius of a single march, they fall in the class of those which are restricted 
to a small area, and in which intercepting movements can be directed 
almost with certainty. Part of the French army being still visible on 
the field of Borny on the 15th, it was to be expected that the heads of 
the German columns directed on Mars-la-Tour and S. Hilaire would in- 
tercept them on the 16th either on that road or the Jarny road. And 
though the Second Army on that day, as well as its adversary, formed 
front to a flank, yet it might do so the more confidently because of the 
position of the Third Army between Nancy and Bar-le-Duc. The sup- 
port it would derive thence in case of a reverse, and its own strength, 
lent assurance to the movement. 

The circumstances under which, on the 18th, it prolonged its move- 
ment against the enemy’s communications by placing itself across them, 
remove it from the class of those which are described in that chapter as 
entailing additional risk without corresponding advantage. For the great 
extension and consequent weakness of the front of the intercepting army, - 
pointed at as so perilous, did not exist, both armies being on a front no 
larger than their order of battle required. This circumstance, in con- 
junction with the great superiority of force, the strength of the wing next 
the Moselle, and the relative position of the Third Army, annulled the 
ordinary risk of the situation of the Second Army in an engagement on 
the left bank. A more doubtful question is the expediency of the attack 
of the 18th. The tactical advantages of the defence have been of late 
so greatly augmented, that it is more than ever desirable to throw on 
an adversary the onus of making the attack. The interception of the 
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French was complete, and they could only clear a road to Verdun by 
becoming the assailants. Attempting to move on Thionville, they would 
have been headed, or attacked in flank, on the march. As it was, the 
Germans attacked them, with heavy losses and doubtful issue, in a 
remarkably strong position. Although the result was to drive the French 
within their works, and to render the investment easier, yet the ensuing 
operations were so precarious, so protracted, and occupied a force so vast, 
that, taken in conjunction with the uncertain issue and certain losses 
of the attack, the precedent is by no means one to be unhesitatingly 
followed.^ 

Looking to the French side of the situation, the course of the inter- 
cepted army was free from the additional difficulty which the necessity 
of assembling its fractions would have created. It was already united, 
and the only problem was the selection of the point at which to break 
through the enemy. It may be granted that, notwithstanding previous 
delays, and the possession of the passages of the Moselle by the Germans, 
the march, as planned for the 15th and 16th, oflered reasonable assurance 
of bringing the army to the Meuse, not indeed unimpeded or unmolested, 
but without serious disaster. The force already available on the Vion- 
ville road might fairly be calculated on to repel the commencement of 
any possible attack, and the successive reinforcements of the French 
should have arrived faster on the decisive points of the field than those 
of the Germans. There was a possibility, even a fair probability, of re- 
deeming the character of the retreat by not only gaining the Meuse, but 
gaining it after a successful engagement. The battle of the 16th deprived 
the French of a line of retreat, but left their adversaries powerless, during 
the l7th, either to renew the attack or to make reconnaissances. The roads 
of Jarny and Briey were still open ; two marches would take the Army 
to Verdun, and supplies of provisions and ammunition from that place 
might have met them on the road. On the other hand, it could scarcely 
be calculated on that the Germans, with their superiority, should be 
unable to resume active hostilities on that day ; and to carry off such a 
host as Bazaine’s by somewhat circuitous marches, on few roads, covered 
by no obstacle or defensive line, with a powerful and enterprising enemy 

' ' , ' , ' *' Delay in attacking might, howeyer, have given the French time to try some daring 

enterprise such as is suggested on pages 341 to 344, 
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on the flank of the lengthened columns, must always be an operation 
full of risk ; and, finally, the Germans were in possession of a road to 
Verdun shorter than those by which the French would move, thus ren- 
dering the situation one in which (as said at p. 82) a catastrophe is only 
postponed by the existence of such lines of retreat in rear of an army in 
that position. 

After saying so much, however, the facts remain that the German 
operations extended over a half circle, crossing as one of its radii a great 
river, and that the French army was concentrated on the chord. It was 
certain that the Germans could not be in condition to meet the concen- 
trated attack on one and also on the other side of the river ; either they 
must be in inadequate force on both sides, or must be concentrated on 
one at the expense of leaving the other unguarded That in such cases 
the boldest course is the most likely to succeed, and what that course is, 
are points which have already been indicated in this work. Let us see, 
then, what would have been the chances in favour of an effort to break 
through by traversing the communications of the enemy. 

That the 17th was a day on which the French were absolutely free to 
execute their designs without molestation, is shown by the fact that on 
the 18th the German Second Army advanced for hours in a wrong direc- 
tion before discovering the French position. 

We will suppose, then, that instead of taking up that position, Bazaine, 
seeing that great forces were engaged in intercepting him, had withdrawn 
his army into Metz, covered only by the division (of the 2nd Corps) which 
was to form the garrison of the place, and extending it mainly on the 
side of Yaux as the nearest point of contact with the enemy ; and that 
orders were given for the following dispositions : — 

The Guard to pass the river by the nearest bridges,^ and bivouac between 
Montigny-les-Metz and tbe railway, its cavalry division at its head. 

The corps of the first line of battle, 3rd and 2nd (remaining two divi- 


^ There were three permanent bridges — two in the city, one where the railway crosses; 
the latter was destroyed by tbe French on the 15th. Other temporary bridges had been 
made for the passage of the Army on the 13th, and might have been stiU available — while 
the river transport, and materials to be obtained on the spot, would have furnished the 
means of throwing many more. Although the avenues of the town did not offer the facilities 
which should be found in so important a place, it is assumed, thereforei, that the supposed 
movement was not rendered impracticable by defective communicationEL 


French 

operation 

suggested. 
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sions of the latter) to cross the river by the southernmost bridges, and 
bivouac ; the 3rd Corps about Le Sablon across the Nancy road ; the 2nd 
in rear of it. 

The corps of the second line, 4th and 6th, to pass by the northernmost 
bridges; 4th Corps to bivouac behind -Fort Queuleu heading for the 
Strasbourg road ; 6th in rear of it. 

Three days’ provisions and a supply of ammunition to be distributed 
to the troops during the passage through Metz, and in the bivouacs, 
thereby obviating one of the French commander’s great difficulties — 
namely, to bring supplies of these from Metz to his army.^ 

Orders for the 18th : — The cavalry and horse-artillery of the Guard, with 
a troop of mounted sappers, to move by Augny on Pont-^-Mousson, to 
observe the passage there, and if possible destroy the bridge. If attacked 
by superior forces, to retire on Cheminot and Selligny, destroying the 
bridges. One division of the Guard on Jouy; the other by Augny on 
Corny ; to watch the bridges there, and if necessary dispute the repassage 
by the Germans. Each division, as soon as the rear of the army should 
be nearly abreast of it, to move off between the Moselle and Seille, 
either towards the rear of the army, or on the flank of a hostile corps, 
which might seek to recross by Pont-Ji-Mousson and Champey ; according 
to circumstances. 

The 3rd Corps, followed by the second, to move on the Nancy and 
parallel roads, bivouacking south of the road from Cheminot to Buchy. 

The 4th and 6th on the Strasbourg road, and parallel roads between it 
and the Nied, bivouacking from Soigne to Hans-sur-Nied. 

The cavalry divisions of the 3rd Corps and 4th Corps to precede their 
march and cover their front ; that of the 2nd to flank the march east of 
the Strasbourg road. (The cavalry division of the 6th Corps was at 
Chalons.) 

The 5rd and 2nd Corps, with the cavalry of the Guard and of the Srd, 

^ Prom the account of the war recently published by the French General Stajff, it appears 
that some of the corps of the French army were not able to reach their allotted positions west 
of Metz until late on 17th. Judging by this, and by the long time taken (14th to 16th) in 
moving from east to west through Metz previous to this, Bazaine would have had little 
justification for any hope of being able to complete the movements proposed by Sir E. Hamley 
for 17th, The possibility of success would depend chiefly on rapidity of movement, and it 
would seem that the French army, at that time, was quite incapable of executing rapid and 
complicated manoeuvres. 
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to fall on any enemy forcing the repassage of the Moselle against the 
Guard, or to hold the line of the Seille according to circumstances. 

The 4th and 6th to fall on the L German corps, should it seek to 
molest the march. 

Besides a proportion with the advanced-guards, strong detachments of 
sappers to march with the rear-guards, and with the columns on the out- 
ward flanks of the army, to obstruct the communications. 

All bridges on the Seille to be destroyed by the rear-guards as soon as 
all the columns should have passed beyond them. All roads on both 
flanks forming communications between the enemy and his base to be 
damaged and obstructed to the utmost. 

Beginning the march at 3^ to 4 a,m., at 8 the main Trench army Le Sablon to 
would have its front from Pommerieux to Pontoi, its rear from Pouilly 
to Prontigny, The division of the Guard at Corny would be in position ; 
that at Jouy would be preparing to conform to the general movement; 
cavalry of the Guard observing Ghampey and Pont-Ji-Mousson, 

On the German side we know that at that hour the Second Army was 
heading for the Jarny road, a long day’s march from the nearest passages 
of the river ; the corps of the First Army three and four hours’ march 
from their bridges on the Moselle ; the II, Corps across the Moselle, with 
its head many hours’ march towards Gravelotte. Remembering that their 
order of march and general dispositions were arranged with the expecta- 
tion of a battle between Metz and Verdun, the reader may calculate for 
himself the chances of their stopping the march of the French. 

The IV. Corps was marching to Commercy on the Meuse, and crossed 
there on the 19 th. 

The Third Army was marching from the Moselle to the Meuse, no part 
of it being east of Toul at the end of its march on the 18th, except the 
VI. Corps, which was on the Moselle, about 20 miles south of Nancy, 
Consequently, neither the IV. Corps nor the Third Army could have 
hindered Bazaine’s march. 

Resuming the march, the French would have found themselves at the Le Sablon to 
close of it with their right on the Seille at Cheminot, left at Hans-sur- Cheminot, is. 
Nied, having entirely traversed the German communications. 

On the 19th Bazaine’s cavalry would have been on the Nancy-Stras- 

to Hans-sur- 

bourg railway, his army near Chateau-Salins, heading for Saarbourg. Nied, 15. 
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See Jomini's 
remark at 


p. 128. 


Enormous captures of trains would have been made, the roads broken up 
between the Moselle and the Nied on the communications oi the First 
and Second Armies, and the railway on which the Third Army relied 
damaged. 

Besides the supplies captured, the French on passing the Kancy-Stras- 
bourg railway would obtain others by requisition in an untouched 
district. Directing their march on Strasbourg, they would, by raising 
the siege, have imparted a victorious aspect to the movement, while the 
effect on the G-erman armies may be imagined by students of ' military 
operations. It may be safely concluded that they would have been much 
more solicitous to restore their communications than to follow Bazaine.^ 

The promptitude with which the Germans proceeded to the investment 
of Metz shows that they were only giving effect to a foregone conclusion. 
Yet they had no precedent for so extraordinary an operation as the 
enclosure of such a fortress and such an army, and must have been 
inspired only by confidence in their estimate of the vastly increased ad- 
vantages of defence when they determined to maintain so extensive a line. 
It is a striking case of foreseeing and applying new conditions of war. 


^ The German official account of the war, published two years after the above appeared in 
the 3rd edition of this book, contains the following passage. After considering Bazaine's 
chances of success had he broken out on the westward, the north-westward, or the north-east- 
ward of Metz, it goes on to say : — 

Far fewer difficulties were presented hy the local conditions to the south of Metz. A for- 
ward movement on this side would find in that terrain, as on the north-east, a large space for 
development upon both banks of the Seille, along the three great roads to Soigne, Nomdny, 
and Chemiuot. Should the bulk of the army of the Rhine make a sudden dash along these 
roads, while a left detachment shaped its course for CouroeUes-sur-Nied, and a second, under the 
protection of the fortress-artillery, showed front towards Ars and Jouy somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood of Frescaty, in order to detain the VII. and VIII. Prussian Corps in the passage of 
the Moselle, there was, in view of the position at that time of the investing army, a fairly 
secure prospect of the sortie being successful, and that too without any very severe struggle. 
It is true that the French leaders would have been forced in any case to abandon their trains, 
and even then they would have been sooner or later threatened in flank and rear by the for- 
ward pressure of the Corps of the investing army. But Marshal Bazaine might hope in all 
cases to find his line of march at any rate open, to sever temporarily the but weakly guarded 
' communications of the Germans, and, although not without considerable difficulties as to 

snpidy, to escape with a large part of his army to the southward.” 

This opinion refers to a time (31st August) when the Germans had been for twelve days in- 
vesting Metz. If the chances in favour of Bazaine’s supposed attempt were at that time so 
great, how much greater would they have been on the 17th, when the Germans were scattered 
and unprepared for resistance on that side ! In other respects, the above description of the 
operation in the German official account is a curiously exact abstract of that proposed in de- 
tail in the text. 

' 
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The enterprise of McMahon has been generally judged desperate, as 
being a flank march between a superior enemy and neutral territory. Its 
peril, however, consisted rather in the uncertainty of the issue, and the 
irremediable character of failure, than in the difficulty of the march. 
At the outset on the 21st he had five clear days for a movement, the 
extent of which from the Chalons camp, first upon the front Rethel- 
Vouziers, and thence to Montmedy, did not exceed 70 miles. Had this 
been attempted with an assured aim, such as the attainment of a fresh 
base, or the junction with an army commanding a certain area, there 
would have been no more risk than has often been justified by the end. 
But in this case, besides the evasion of the First and Second Armies, 
success must depend on the breaking of the investment by Bazaine, 
on the junction with him, and on their joint victory over the Third 
and Fourth Armies before the First and Second could come up. Fail- 
ing in either of these conditions, not only would the enterprise be 
abortive, but the army of Chalons would be itself on the verge of 
destruction. 

The project was first entertained by McMahon on the assumption that 
Bazaine^s army, moving northward from Metz, would be found at Mont- 
medy, the point indicated in Bazaine’s despatches of the 19th and 20th 
August as in his intended line of march. Moving to Eheims, M'Mahon 
would rest on that railway on which he must mainly depend for supplies 
during the operation, would be on the flank of the Germans moving west- 
ward by the Chalons-Paris railway, and would preserve his own com- 
munications with the capital by the Rheims-Soissons railway. Thus far, 
then, the movement, though circuitous, was yet, on the assumption that 
the operation was tentative, and contingent on Bazaine's co-operation, 
not without justification. The next step to the Aisne at Eethel and 
Touziers, though circuitous, was undertaken with the same expectation; 
it still preserved his hold of the railway, and kept open his line of re- 
treat by the valley of the Aisne, and there was still time (25th) for him 
to reach Montmedy unobstructed. But on the 27th the progress made 
had been throughout so slow, that McMahon, hearing nothing of Bazaine, 
and despairing of accomplishing his march in presence of an enemy 
which had already turned upon him, decided to retreat upon Meziferes, 
the last point eastward whence he could be certain to find his comma- 
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nication with Paris still open. But here political motives prevailed to 
impel his army to destruction. The evil of a Government which rests 
its defective title on military power is not fully manifest till it has ex- 
perienced reverses in war. It is then, when the nation should be united 
against the common enemy, that factions tear it, and the necessity for 
conciliating them pushes military conduct aside. 

The fatal conseq[uences of a disaster being obvious in the case of 
a forward movement on this side, the student may consider the 
chances in favour of an attempt to traverse the other flank of the 
Third and Fourth Armies, with which design Douay's Corps coming 
from Belfort might have halted at Chaumont (saving it much exhaust- 
ing travel), the 12th Corps joining it there, and the troops from Chalons 
passing towards the same point by the roads between the Marne and 
Seine, and by rail through Paris ; thence to be directed on the German 
communications at Nancy and Luneville. Having realised the situa- 
tion, the student may with advantage further consider the effect on the 
immediate course of the campaign if McMahon, after Woerth, had 
retreated on Chaumont and Langres instead of on Chalons. 

The predominance of the German armies, manifest from the outset, 
deprives the campaign of much of its value as a strategical study. Per- 
haps its main lesson is (like one of those derived from the Jena Caih- 
paign), that to execute a good general plan with promptitude, decision, 
and conduct, is of itself to establish an ascendancy over a less confident 
adversary, and to diminish the chances that he will take advantage of 
such opportiinities as over-confidence may offer. That opportunities were 
offered cannot be denied. If it be a main object of strategy to be the 
strongest on the decisive points of collision, it seems to follow that when 
armies, so superior in the aggregate to the enemy as the Germans were, 
expose themselves to engagements with a numerical inferiority on their 
side, there is so far evidence of strategical error. While the Crown Prince 
was bringing 154,000 men to bear on M'Mahon’s force, and afterwards 
160,000 on the discomfited remnants which were hurrying to Chalons, 
the First Army, when approaching the Saar, might have been attacked 
by superior forces; the attacks on Spicheren and Vionville were made 
with a numerical inferiority ; and the forces employed in the intercep- 
tion of Ba^aine, greatly superior on the actual field, were yet insufficient 
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for the security of the operation. Nevertheless, in all these cases the 
motive was the excess of an invaluable quality — namely, promptitude to 
seek and resolution to engage the enemy. These instances proved, too, 
that the confidence in their own ascendancy, shown by the Germans 
throughout the campaign, sprang, not from superiority of numbers, but 
from the excellence of discipline, training, and command which is the 
proper fruit of the Prussian military system. That system rests on, and 
confirms what, before the war of 1866, was enunciated in the last para- 
graph of this book as the moral which its pages would convey. The 
Prussians seek the attainment of success in war not by confiding in tra- 
ditions and in the timely appearance of an inspired leader, but as practi- 
cal men set about a difficult and important task where the conditions of 
the problems to be solved are highly complex and always varying, and 
where the machinery to be employed requires the most careful prepara- 
tion. Each of the indispensable parts which, when associated, constitute 
an army, has been the subject of their most patient consideration and 
prevision. The organisation and training of the fighting element has 
only been a part of their elaborate preparation for war. The strategical 
problems offered by the frontiers of States with which Prussia, with or 
without allies, might be at war, have been thoroughly investigated. The 
topographical features of her own and her neighbours’ territories have 
been laid down with minute accuracy. The supply and transport of her 
armies have been provided for with such forethought, that not only were 
the lines of railway specified, hut time-tables for the departure, transit, 
and arrival at its destination, of every corps employed in the war with 
France, were ready, long before the outbreak of hostilities, for transmission 
to the centres of organisation. The excellence of the German staff, and 
of the systems of organisation and supply, was conspicuously shown in 
the promptitude with which the Third and Fourth Armies, heading west, 
turned on the 26th August northward on M'Mahon. The operation was, 
however, greatly simplified by the circumstance that they were echeloned 
left in front. To turn southward (as in the case supposed in the preced- 
ing paragraph) would have been much more difficult, as the lines of 
supply of the various corps would have crossed. 

The new frontier line of eastern France is similar to that which existed 
before the war, in being salient and angulai. But, if the original line 
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proved disadvantageous for France, all her defects on that side are now 
greatly aggravated. The Germans will now collect their forces on the 
Moselle covered by Metz or Thionville, more securely than formerly 
on the Saar, and will be so much nearer both to Paris and to the com- 
munications of Paris with the east of France. Unless she would exist 
only by the sufferance of Germany, France must fortify the line of the 
Meuse; and should further form an intrenched camp, with bridges 
connecting it on both sides of the Moselle, across the railway at Frouard, 
and with a bridge-head (should the ground permit) on the east bank of 
the Meurthe. As her Army, while watching the issues of the Vosges, 
or intending to cross the Rhine, might be cut from a base westward of 
the Moselle by the descent of a German army from Metz, some point 
within the angle, near Epinal, for instance, should be selected at which 
to form an intrenched camp and arsenal. And it will probably (in view 
of the disastrous failure of the direct defence of Paris) be found expedient 
to prepare a base southward (at Dijon and Besaii§on, for instance) for 
armies which, operating thence, would indirectly defend the capital, by 
forcing the invader to form front parallel to his communications. In 
such a case Germany would enter on an offensive campaign with greatly 
diminished chances of rapid conquest. No longer threatening the com^ 
munications of the French from Lorraine, she might find Southern Ger- 
many threatened with an invasion by Belfort ; and, before advancing on 
Paris, she must, with the remainder of her forces, capture the intrenched 
camp of Frouard, mask that at Verdun, and beat back the French army 
southwards to its base.^ 

^ Since Sir E. Hamley wrote this Prance has fortified her eastern frontier. 
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CHAPTER L 

THE RTJSSO-JAPAJS^ESE WAR — 1904-1906. 

BTEATEGICAL NOTES, 

(ifaps Kos. 17 and 18.) 

I 

The recent war in Manchuria belongs to a class which has been well The campaign 
called “ amphibious/’ The command of the sea was a vital factor, and 
success could be gained only by combination between Army and Navy, ^jg^tween 
One of the most •finable lessons to be learnt from the war is how these Army and 
services can matt^^lly help each other, what each can do by itself, and 
what they may accomplish in combination, under present-day conditions. 

Our information on several points being still limited and not altogether can-don in 
reliable, it is necessary to exercise caution in drawing conclusions for <irawiiig con- 
future guidance. At the same time the main outline of events and the 
main conditions of the struggle are now sufficiently well known to enable 
us to consider how far they seem either to confirm the experiences of 
earlier wars, or to warn us that previously accepted principles may 
require some modification to meet new conditions. 

GEXERAL CONDITIONS AFFECTING THE TRANSPORT OF TROOPS BY SEA. 

To understand the opening moves of the campaign, it is necessary to 
have some knowledge of the general conditions affecting the transport 
by sea of large bodies of troops. The following notes will serve to give 
some idea of such operations to students who may not have previously 
considered them. 
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Command of 
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primary con- 
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Baids are 
subject to 
different con- 
ditions from 
invasion. 

Factors affiect- 
ing the rate 
of despatch 
of transports. 


War-sbips cannot provide accommodation for large bodies of troops, 
who must be conveyed on merchant vessels, specially fitted up for the 
purpose. Such vessels are incapable of self-defence, — a fleet of them 
would be at the mercy of a single torpedo boat. Even an escort of war- 
ships cannot guarantee their safety when there is a possibility of attack 
by hostile fleets, since the freedom of manoeuvre of the escort would be 
so crippled by responsibility for the comparatively slow, clumsy, and 
helpless transports, that it would fight at a great disadvantage. There 
would also he serious danger of hostile torpedo craft getting in amongst 
the transports at night. A still more important objection to employing 
fleets to escort transports is that, so long as the enemy has any war-ships 
afloat, the proper business of the Navy is to seek them out and destroy 
them, and it should be left free for that purpose. It may therefore be 
taken as a principle that, before the over-sea transport of armies can 
begin, such command of the sea should have been gained as will make 
the operation reasonably safe. And where prolonged operations of large 
forces are in question no temporary command of the sea will suffice, 
because, after the troops have landed, their communications must still be 
kept open just as in purely land operations. We are here concerned 
with the operations of armies, not with mere raids which may succeed 
under conditions that would make the operations of large forces 
impossible. 

Given command of the sea, the rate of despatch of troops depends on 
the number of suitable transports that can be procured ; on the time 
required to collect them, and to fit them for work for which they have 
not been specially designed; on the rate at which the troops can be 
assembled for embarkation ; and on the facilities existing at the points 
of embarkation. Harbours will, of course, almost always be available 
for embarkation from one*s own country. Their si^e must be considered, 
also the amount of wharfage accommodation, the depth of water at dif- 
ferent states of the tide, and the possible effects of weather. Camping- 
grounds for large bodies of troops near the harbour are desirable, with 
good roads thence to the quays ; and unless the quays are roomy, traffic 
will be so congested that it may be impossible to load several ships 
aimultaneonsly. 

The space required on board ship varies with the length of the voyage 
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to be undertaken. Crowding, which might be borne for a few hours. Proportion 
would be unhealthy and unendurable on a long voyage. Thus a force of troops to 

, . ^ ^ ^ ^ t^BBsporta# 

6 British. di\dsions, 1 cavalry division, and a due proportion of ‘‘army 

troops ” — complete with engineers, transport and administrative services ^ 

—for a voyage of a week’s duration or more, requires ships of an aggre- 
gate capacity of 1,271,450 tons — say 255 vessels averaging 5000 tons 
each. Tor a voyage of a few hours the same force might be crowded 
on to about half that number of similar vessels. In either case a 
considerable number of additional ships would be required for reserves 
of horses, stores, ammunition, and other requirements. It would seem 
that the Japanese were packed much closer than is allowed for in 
the above figures, but their horses and men were small, and they had 
special carts which could he fitted into a comparatively small space. 

Even with much crowding, however, it is evident — even in the case of 
nations possessing a large mercantile marine — that the number of ships 
required to transport large forces simultaneously can seldom be pro- 
cured at short notice, and their assembly, in preparation for war, cannot 
easily be concealed. In 1805 Napoleon contemplated throwing an army 
across the Channel in a great number of flat-bottomed boats, on which 
his men were trained to embark very rapidly from the heach, and from 
which they could disembark with equal ease. In fine weather narrow 
waters may be crossed in such boats towed by steamers, but, ordinarily 
speaking, only large steamships are suitable for the over-sea transport or 
troops, and they require to be specially refitted before they can be used 

Under favourable conditions, in harbour, single ships can be loaded Time required 
with men, horses, guns, waggons, &c., in a few hours. The time required ®mbarKiig 
to load several ships depends chiefly on the factors already mentioned, barking. 

The rate of disembarkation is governed by similar conditions when harbours 
are available ; but it must be expected that the first troops to land on a 
hostile coast may have to be thrown ashore on the beach. This is a difiB- 
cult operation, affected by weather, tides, distance of anchorage from the 
beach, depth of water along the beach at different states of the tide, &c. 

^ The fighting strength of this force is 73 battalions, 14 cavalry regiments, 4 battalions 
of mounted infantry, and 456 guns. For fnll details of tonnage required vide the ‘ Field 
Service Pocket Book.’ It must be remembered, however, that a considerable proportion of 
the space allowed is for guns, horses, and waggons j when circumstances permit of a reduetion 
in the number of these the tonnage required would be very much less. 
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The frontage on which troops can land depends on the extent of suitable 
beach available. The time and labour involved in moving waggons and 
guns from the water-line to the roads inland depends on the nature of 
the beach, and on the distance from the water-line to these roads. If 
everything is favourable and well organised, a landing on a beach may be 
carried out very rapidly, but under unfavourable conditions the operation 
may be difificulb and slow, while bad weather may make it altogether 
impossible for days together. 

It follows that the first efforts of an invader on getting a force ashore 
will almost always be directed towards securing a suitable harbour for 
his further operations, and his first landing-place will probably be chosen 
with this in view. Facilities for moving and supplying the troops, when 
landed, must be thought of ; and the existence of railways, which may be 
made use of as the invader advances, is an important consideration, 
especially if his force is considerable. It is also to be noted that in face 
of serious opposition a landing is almost an impossibility, and a force 
heavily attacked while landing, even if part is already ashore, will be in 
a precarious situation. 

' Moving in fleets, a condition to which merchant seamen are unaccus- 
tomed, the average speed of steam transports may be taken at about 10 
to 12 miles an hour. When the waters to be crossed are absolutely 
safe from hostile war-ships, and there is therefore no need for escorts, 
the transports may be despatched one by one as loaded ; they can then 
move faster than when working in fleets. 

It has been pointed out (Part L) that in land operations the number 
and direction of the railways available may afford a clue to an enemy's 
points of concentration, to the time he will require to assemble his 
troops, and to the probable direction of his subsequent movements. 
The movement of troops by sea is not subject to the same restrictions. 
The harbours most convenient for an enemy's embarkation will no doubt 
be known, and information may possibly be obtainable as to where his 
transports are assembling. But once the transports sail it will seldom 
be possible to foresee their intended objective with any certainty. Feints 
are comparatively easy to arrange, and a fleet seen off one point of the 
coast in the evening may he landing troops a hundred miles off — ^to either 
side — at daybreak next morning. For these and other reasons armies 
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conveyed by sea usually have far greater possibilities of keeping their 
intended line of invasion secret than have those v?hich from the com- 
mencement operate altogether by land. Conversely, a nation possessing Diflacuity in 
an extensive coast-line open to attack has a very difficult problem to 

_ , . “*■ troops to 

solve. If it is attempted to guard every possible landing-place the troops resist an 
will be scattered and liable to defeat in detail. If they are concentrated ii^vasion by 
they will probably have no opportunity of opposing an effective resist- 
ance to the first landing, and may find themselves badly placed in 
relation to the line of invasion selected by the enemy. 


PEELIMIXAET XOTES ON THE EUSSO-JAPANESE WAK. 

The events which led to the war between Eussia and Japan are so 
generally known that it is only necessary here to draw attention to a 
few special points which exercised an influence on the strategy of the 
campaign. 

The great mass of the Eussian army had no personal sense of grievance Difference in 
whatever against Japan, probably the majority of the soldiers had hardly 

lAfilin P'S 

ever heard of that country. The Japanese, on the other hand, men and aroused, 
women, high and low, had for years been nursing a grievance against 
Eussia. They bitterly resented the way in which they had been deprived 
of Port Arthur, ten years before, for Eussia^s benefit. It was not only the 
sense of injustice that rankled in their minds, but the helpless feeling of 
inability, at the moment, to resist it. It is probable that much of this 
national sentiment was centred on Port Arthur itself, the monument, so 
to speak, which marked where national pride had been buried. Since 
1895 Eussia, by constant aggression and a somewhat contemptuous treat- 
ment of her small rival, had done all that was rec[uired — if anything was 
required — ^to keep the flames of resentment alive. To resentment was 
added well-founded apprehension. If Eussia absorbed Korea, as it seemed 
evident that she intended to do, not only would any hope of Japanese 
expansion be gone, but her very independence would be seriously 
threatened with so mighty a giant at her doors. 

The political objects of Japan were clear not only to her statesmen 
but to the whole population, with the result that the whole nation worked Japan, 
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with willing self-sacrifice, in comhination, towards the desired end. 
Those political objects briefly were ; (1) To secure a paramount influence 
in Korea. (2) To regain Port Arthur — a mainstay of Russia’s naval 
power in the Far East. (3) To drive Russia so far back as to prevent 
her from ever being able to menace Japanese interests with equal ease. 

The following are the chief points to note in the theatre of war. 
Russia had only two naval bases in the Far East — ^Vladivostock and 
Port Arthur, The former, on the Sea of Japan, is usually ice-bound for 
three' months during the winter. Port Arthur is practically an ice-free 
port. The direct communication between these ports, through the 
Korean Straits, is controlled by Japan. The Japanese Island of Tsu- 
shima, strongly fortified, and affording a base for torpedo boats, divides 
the Korean Straits into two channels, respectively 25 and 27 miles wide. 
The eastern entries into the Sea of Japan from the Pacific are likewise 
controlled by Japan; consequently Vladivostock is almost completely 
isolated from the open Pacific. This fact added greatly to the value — 
to Russia— of Port Arthur. It is not a large harbour, its dock accom- 
modation is very limited, and the entrance to the harbour is narrow and 
obstructed by sand-banks; moreover it lies 400 miles up the Yellow Sea, 
which narrows there to about 60 miles. But, compared with Vladi- 
vostock, it would be the most accessible base for naval reinforcements 
arriving from Europe. As against the two Russian bases Japan possessed 
several ports which gave her more choice of naval bases and far superior 
dock accommodation for repairs. 

The position of Korea, lying between the Yellow Sea and the Sea of 
Japan, is the next point of importance to note. The eastern coast of this 
peninsula is generally precipitous, with few bays. The western coast is 
deeply indented, with several harbours. On the southern coast there is 
a good harbour at Masampo and another harbour at Fusan. If Russia 
succeeded in establishing herself in Korea she would secure the use of its 
harbours, and she would be in a position to dispute the control of the 
Korean Straits and of the Sea of Japan. To prevent this it was necessary 
for the Japanese to forestall the Russians in the occupation of Korea. 
Besides this, Korea offered to Japan a possible line of approach to 
Manchuria which would be available even if she failed to gain definite 
command of the sea, since, unless she were completely defeated at sea, 
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she could hardly be prevented from passing troops into Korea 'oid Eusan, 
and the protection of the communications across the narrow straits would 
be comparatively easy, 

Korea, an independent empire since 1894, is about 400 miles long 
from Eusan to the lower Talu, and averages about 130 miles wide. It is 
mountainous and difficult to traverse, but from Eusan to Seoul (the 
capital) a railway was under construction, of which some 40 miles had 
already been completed before the war began. 

The boundary between Korea and Manchuria is marked by the rivers 
Yalu and Tumen, rising near one another and flowing in opposite 
directions. 

Immediately west of this boundary, and extending from Port Arthur Mountain- 
to Kharbarovsk on the Amur, lie ranges of mountains, — west of which ™ 

, eastern and 

again lie the valleys of the Liao Ho and Sungari rivers. These ranges soutLem 
of mountains, though not very high, form a serious obstacle to movement. Manchuria, 
The plains to the west of them are flat and richly cultivated, — seamed by The country 
rivers running westward in deep muddy beds into the Liao Ho, — and 
studded with strongly built native villages. 

No roads worthy of the name exist in the theatre of war. So-called Roads, 
roads run along the eastern coast of the liao-Tung peninsula from Dalny 
to Antung, and along the western coast from Port Arthur to Liao-Yang 
and Mukden. Another road leads from Antung, at the mouth of the 
Yalu, over the mountains by the ‘‘ Motienling ” pass to Liao-Yang. There 
are several tracks across the mountains, connecting the lower Yalu with 
the valleys of the Liao Ho and the Taitse Ho ; and, further south, con- 
necting the roads which run along the coasts of the Liao-Tung peninsula. 

Tracks also run north from the Motienling road, across the Taitse Ho, 
eventually leading into the Liao-Yang-Harhin road. In the Liao Ho 
valley the numerous villages are connected by a labyrinth of bad tracks. 

None of these communications are suited for the passage of the wheeled 
transport of an army. In winter (middle of November to end of March) 
they are frozen hard and comparatively easy to traverse, but the climate 
then is almost too severe for military operations. During the thaw, about 
the beginning of April, they become nearly, if not quite, impassable. In 
the summer rains (July and August) they are equally difficult. In the 
drier summer months they are heavy with dust and deep ruts. Thus, 
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although infantry and even cavalry could move with some freedom, the pass 
age of artillery and transport was often almost impossible, and never feasy. 

The land communication between European ,Eussia and the Pacific 
coast consists of one single line of railway over 5000 miles in length. 
This railway, in 1904, was interrupted by Lake Baikal, which could only 
be crossed in winter on the ice and in summer by boats, and which was 
practically altogether impassable while the ice was breaking up, about the 
end of April. Branch lines, as shown on the map, connect the main 
railway with Stretynsk on the upper Amur, with Kharharovsk on the 
lower Amur, and with Port Arthur. There are also short branches con- 
necting the main line with Muchuang and with Tentai coal-mines (near 
Liao -Yang). At the beginning of the war the capacity of the main 
railway was limited to the despatch of about four trains a-day each way, 
the average speed being some 15 miles an hour. The journey from 
Europe was, at best, a matter of fifteen days, under conditions most 
trying for men and horses. At times, when Lake Baikal was impassable 
for instance, the journey often took twice or thrice as long. Besides this 
Tr^a.iTi line, it is necessary to notice the railway from Pekin to Hsin-min- 
ting, with a branch to the Liao Ho opposite to Niuchuang; and the 
railway from Chemulpho to Seoul. A railway from Eusan to Seoul had 
been commenced, as already mentioned, before the war. The Japanese 
pushed on the construction of this latter line during the war, and also an 
extension of it to W iju. In Japan itself there are several railways, the 
detail of which need not be considered here. 

The chief rivers offering possible lines of supply are the Amur, the 
Suncfari, and the Liao Ho. The Amur is frozen from December to the 
middle of May. At other times ib is navigable up to Stretynsk. The 
Sungari, when not frozen, is navigable to Petune. The Liao Ho is frozen 
from November to the middle of April; in summer it is navigable by 
small junks for 200 miles from Niuchuang, The Yalu, frozen from the 
end of November to the middle of March, is at other times navigable by 
small junks up to 50 miles from its mouth. When frozen the rivers can 
be used as sleigh routes. 

Port Arthur was connected by telegraph with various stations along 
the railway. From Seoul telegraphs ran to Fusan (connecting with 
Japan), Gensan, and other points. 
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Large quantities of supplies are procurable locally- It is probable that Supplies, 
the Eussians obtained most of their food-supply and a good deal of their 
transport in the country, thus leaving the railway comparatively free for 
the transport of troops and other necessaries, such as' ammunition and 
ordnance stores. But for these local supplies it would have been im- 
possible to concentrate and maintain, by a single indifferent railway, the 
large forces Eussia employed, Japan also procured a considerable pro- 
portion of the supplies for her armies locally. 

Eussia was able to draw numbers of troops, and doubtless some of Laud bases 
their requirements, from Siberia, Except in so far as this was possible commum 

* cations there* 

her armies were based on European Eussia, The Japanese armies were froxxy, 
based on their own islands, comparatively close to the theatre of war. 

Once command of the sea had been secured the Japanese communications 
as far as the mainland presented no difBculties, but when the armies moved 
inland from the coast the supply problem became serious. Although 
special coolie corps had been organised, and large numbers of Chinese 
carts procured, the conditions already described made it impossible to 
supply large forces by road. The Liao Ho was the only waterway leading 
in the required direction, and for the first six months of the war the 
Eussians held control of it. No railway was available until the Port 
Arthur -Harbin line could be captured, and even when captured it 
could not be utilised until probable damages had been repaired and 
adequate rolling stock provided. Unless sufficient rolling stock could 
be captured, a most unlikely contingency, it would have to be brought 
from Japan. This would require many ships and take considerable time. 

Moreover, tbe existing rolling stock and personnel in Japan were 

probably fully employed there in transporting men and munitions of war 
to the coast, and it is not known how far the Japanese had prepared 
beforehand for possible railway requirements in Manchuria. Even when 
rolling stock had been brought from Japan, it was of a narrower gauge 
than the Manchurian line, which had to be altered to suit it. 

The inhabitants of Manchuria looked on the Eussians as enemies. Eacilitiea for 
Without loving the Japanese they were willing to assist them in driving 

t t T 1 infonxiation. 

the Eussians out of the country. As the Japanese somewhat resemble 
the natives in appearance, it was comparatively easy for their spies and 
secret agents to mix with the population. Such means of gaining intelli- 
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gence were freely employed both before and during the war ; and there is 
no doubt that the Japanese were very well informed throughout the 
operations. They also showed themselves adepts at mystifying and 
misleading/’ which the Eussians were not. As a result of such conditions, 
it is not surprising that all the inestimable advantages of good information 
were on the side of the Japanese. 

External By a wise alliance with England Japan had secured herself against a 

politics. possible combination of European Powers, such as had forced her to 
humble herself in 1895. As regards Asiatic nations, Korea and China 
alone required consideration. Korea possessed no army or navy, but, 
although its government was without the power to make its voice 
heard, foreign governments were represented at Seoul, and it was 
advisable, as far as possible, to give a semblance of legality to any 
military occupation of Korean territory. Japan took steps to do so at 
the opening of the war. 

China presented a more complicated problem, and her attitude was 
a matter of considerable importance. All the great Powers had 
interests in China, so that friction with them might easily arise. 
These considerations resulted in a declaration of Chinese neutrality, 
excepting as regards the territory under Eussian influence. Both 
Japan and Eussia showed, throughout the war, that they considered 
it inadvisable to risk possible complications by any flagrant breagh 
of this neutrality. 


It only remains now to sketch the relative strength and resources 
of Japan and Eussia, and the distribution of their forces at the 
beginning of Pebruary 1904, in order to complete this of the 

general conditions under which the war began. 

Eeaotirces The area of the Russian Empire is over 8,000,000 square miles; 

audstr^gth qJ Japan about 162,000. The population of Eussia is about 

of Russia and . * 

Japan. 130,000,000 against 44,000,000 Japanese. As regards revenue, the 
comparative proportion is about £210,000,000 to £30,000,000. The 
peace strength of the Eussian army is over 1,000,000 ; its war strength 
about 4,600,000 trained men, Japan's active army, with its reserves, 
numbered just under 600,000 men. Behind this army she had another 


Japan. 


reserve, consisting of 50,000 partially trained and 260,000 untrained 
men, and a further reserve of 220,000 partially trained men, of whom 


I 
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about half were called out in the autumn of 1904. In all, then, 
her total force was about one-fourth of Russia's ; while nearly one- 
fourth of that force was untrained, another fourth being only partially 
trained. From these figures it would at first appear that Japan w’as 
embarking on an enterprise altogether beyond her strength, and that 
her victory, notwithstanding such disparity, shows that numbers have 
not the importance claimed for them on page 43.^ 

The local conditions under which the war was fought, however, Local con- 
present a very different comparison. The whole of the Japanese army 
was available against Russia, and it would be operating comparatively favour of 
near home. Once command of the sea had been secured, Japan could Japan, 
quickly develop her full strength. Her sea communications, so far 
as they extended, would then be sufficient for the needs of the army. 

Her land communications would be very short compared to Russia's. 

Russia could only spare part of her vast army to deal with Japan, 
and it would require many months, at least, to concentrate even that 
part 5000 miles from its base. With a single railway line as her 
sole means of communication, Russia could scarcely hope to concentrate 
and maintain in Manchuria a larger force than Japan could oppose 
to her; and during the first months of the war, Japan would be 
able to dispose of a decided numerical superiority, ^ovided she could 
quickly gain command of the sea. On the sea Japan had decidedly 
the best of the local situation. Her superiority in harbours, naval 
bases, and docks has already been mentioned. She possessed an 
approximately equal force in battleships, and a decided superiority in 
cruisers and torpedo craft. Moreover, when the war began, part of 
the Russian fleet was isolated at Vladivostock. In time, no doubt, 

Russia could bring large naval reinforcements from Europe, but it 
would entail a voyage of nearly 20,000 miles, and if Japan could 
quickly dispose of Russia's existing Eastern fleet, she might reason- 
ably hope to be able to deal with these reinforcements on their 
arrival* 

At the beginning of February 1904 Russian reinforcements, naval Distribution 
and military, were already on their way to the East. The exact 

^ Japan, as a result of her experience, is reported to be adding eight new divisions to her 
army (vide ‘Journal of the EoyaJ United Service Institution,* January 1907). 
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strength actually in the Far East is open to doubt, but the following 
figures may be taten as approximately accurate: — 

\ Field troops — 

About Vladivostock . . . . • 30,000 men and 112 field-guns. 

About Port Arthur and Southern Manchuria 30,000 n 52 n 

Between Harbin and Mukden , . - 6,000 n 6 h 

With various detachments added to the above, the total number of 
combatant field troops may have amounted to 70,000 men. Besides 
these there were the fortress troops in Vladivostock and Port Arthur, 
and railway troops — in all, some 40,000 men — not available for field 
operations. 

Thus Eussia had but comparatively small forces immediately avail- 
able : these were scattered over an immense space ; and reinforcements 
could only dribble in slowly along the railway. If Japan acted 
quickly, Eussia could not prevent her gaining the territory in dispute 
at the first rush, and could only hope to regain it by subsequent 

I 

offensive operations. 

On the sea, Eussia^s main fleet was at Port Arthur. Four cruisers 
and some smaller ships were at Vladivostock, One cruiser and a 
gunboat at Chemulpho. 

These were the general conditions when Japan decided finally on 
war. Having patiently and thoroughly prepared for the struggle, 
she began to urge on Eussia an agreement as to their respective 
spheres of influence. Eussia showed little disposition to treat these 
representations with courtesy, not to speak of justice, and commenced 
to strengthen her forces in Manchuria. Eecognising that further 
delay would be useless, and would give Eussia time to prepare, Japan 
broke off diplomatic relations on 6th February 1904, Eussia was 
apparently surprised by this strong action. She does not seem to 
have realised how prompt and determined was the adversary with 
whom she had to deal. 


THE JAPANESE PLAN OP CAMPAIGN. 


It is easy to be wise after the event To be successful in war it is 
necessary to be wise before it By prompt political action Japan had 
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secured the power to seize the initiative^ — how was she to make the best 
use of this power ? 

Command of the sea was, beyond doubt, the first object, and it could 
only be definitely secured by destroying the hostile fleets. To this the 
whole naval strength of Japan was at once, most wisely, devoted. But, 
assuming success on the sea, it was necessary to have plans ready for the 
next move. What should be the first objective on land ? What would 
be the best line of operations ? Must the army rest idle while the naval 
situation was developing, or could it do something meanwhile ? To these 
questions the Japanese rulers and generals had to find answers. 

The general principle ruling the answer to the first of these questions 
is well established. On land or on sea the enemy’s fighting forces must 
be the first objective. When his forces are divided, that 'which is most 
immediately dangerous should, usually, he first dealt with. In this war the 
hostile fleets were what Japan had most to fear at first, — a fact which led 
to a peculiarly complicated strategical problem, in which a Enssian fleet 
became the objective of a Japanese army. This problem will be con- 
sidered in its proper place, but, meanwhile, it is necessary to note that 
the possibility of such a problem arising, where land and sea forces 
are engaged, must be foreseen and prepared for. 

So far as the Russian army was concerned the general conditions of the 
problem made it certain that it must assemble on the railway, and that, 
owing to the difficulties of supply by road, neither Russia nor Japan 
would be able to employ their main forces at any great distance from the 
railway. The possible lines of advance for the 'main J apanese army were 
therefore limited to two — ^iz., either along the Vladivostock-Harbin line, 
or along the Port Arthur-Harhin line. In considering which should have 
been chosen, the student is referred to previous chapters on angular 
frontiers. Once command of the sea had been gained the Japanese 
frontier would be the coast of the mainland, enclosing the theatre of war 
on two sides and almost surrounding Korea. 

An advance from Yladivostock on Harbin would threaten the com- 
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munications of any Russian force south of Harbin. An advance along 
the other line, from the south, would threaten the communications of any 
force east of Harbin. When we think of threatening communications, 
however, we must remember that they can never be our "objective,** 
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Our one object must still be to defeat the enemy's army. We only 
direct our movement on to his communications in order to gain an 
advantage over his army, either by increasing the chance of defeating 
it, or by increasing the results to be gained from its defeat, or both. 

It was necessary, then, to consider the respective merits of these 
two lines of advance from the point of view of the defeat of the 
Eussian army. Taking an advance from Vladivostock first : the harbour 
there was fortified, and before it could be used as a base the fortifications 
would have to be captured. This would entail a siege, and the besieging 
army would have to land on the neighbouring coast. Another army 
would also be req[uired to land on the coast and push westward to cover 
the siege. If it were decided to merely mask the fortress, the landing 
would still have to be on the coast. Now the coast is ice-bound 
till April ; that would entail two months' delay. Even when there is no 
ice the coast near Vladivostock is almost, if not quite, impracticable for 
the landing of large forces, and movement from the coast to the railway 
would have to be, for a considerable distance, over difficult mountains 
and by bad tracks. Until the fortress fell, all supplies would have to 

be transported over these mountains. Nor would the difficulties end 

1 

there. The railway, when reached, would be useless without rolling 
stock, and how could the rolling stock be brought to it while the 
Eussians held the harbour? 

In war determined commanders can overcome almost any natural 
difficulty if givm time. But time given to them is also given to the 
enemy, and it is the most dangerous thing he can be given. The initia- 
tive is useless if not turned to prompt account. It would certainly take 
many months to develop a strong advance from near Vladivostock 
towards Harbin. During those months the Eussian forces would be 
increasing as rapidly as reinforcements could be pushed along the 
railway. There could, therefore, be no question of cutting communica- 
tions, for the Eussians would not only have ample time to collect their 
forces to cover their communications, they would have time enough, 
in addition, for expeditions down the Liao -Tung peninsula (with the 
help of the railway) or perhaps into Korea. There were other argu- 
ments against this line of advance, of which the strongest was that if it 
became necessary to undertake a siege of Port Arthur, in order to cap- 
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ture the Russian fleet, the army engaged in such operations would be 
completely separated from the main line of advance ; and if that main 
advance were very seriously delayed, as was likely, its pressure on the 
Russians would not sufflce to prevent serious attempts to raise the siege. 

It is evident that under the conditions an advance from Vladivostock 
was open to serious strategical objections, and promised no special tac- 
tical advantages. If it could have been made ranidly, and in sufficient 
force, it would have presented quite a different problem. 

The other line of advance was decidedly better. It ofiered a consider- 
able choice of landing-places, either near the railway or connected by 
passable routes with the railway. Base harbours could be secured with- 
out the need of a siege, — neither Dalny nor Niuchuang was fortified, 
and both were connected with the main railway. When Niuchuang 
had been secured, supplies could be brought there by sea, and the 
Liao Ho would become useful as a line of supply. Troops operating ' 
along the coast roads in the Liao -Tung peninsula could, apparently, 
draw supplies from various points on the coast. All the conditions 
were therefore more in favour of the possibility of rapid movement by 
this line than by the alternative one. Moreover, an advance by this 
line — besides covering a siege of Port Arthur should it become necessary 
to undertake one — would also protect Korea by threatening the com- 
munications of any force attempting to invade it. The chances of 
bringing the Russian army to battle by an advance from the Liao- 
Tung peninsula were at least as good as by an advance from the 
Vladivostock side. 

Lastly, possible need for eventual retreat had to be considered. In Lines of 
time the Russians might mass large forces and drive the invaders back 
to their ships. If the Japanese made their advance from the Vladi- 
vostoek side, the coast near there would be difficult to re-embark from, 
and might be ice-bound just when re-embarkation became necessary. 

If the advance were made from the Liao -Tung peninsula, there would 
be a choice between two lines of retreat from the neighbourhood of 
Liao-Tang. If Port Arthur had previously been captured, the Kwan- 
Tung peninsula would be a strong raEying point to fall back on, and 
would offer an excellent position from which to cover re-emharkation, 

Korea offered au alternative Line of retreat, and it seems probable 
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that in pushing on the construction of the railway from Fusan, through 
Seoul, the Japanese had considered, amongst other things, the possi- 
bility of such a necessity arising. Once the difficulties of supply had 
been overcome by the completion of this railway, the many advantages 
of Korea as a base require no explanation. 

All those arguments are based on the assumption that Japan would 
gain complete command of the sea. Did she fail .to do so, transports 
could only traverse the Yellow Sea at a risk proportionate to the extent 
of the failure. A landing in force might then have been altogether im- 
possible, or it might have been possible only on the coast of the Sea of 
Japan, which could be secured with comparative ease. In the latter case 
the choice would appear to lie between accepting the disadvantages of 
an advance from near Vladivostock, or operating through Korea. From 
the steps taken duriag the first stage of the war, it seems that Japan 
would have chosen the latter alternative, but no great force could have 
moved through Korea before the railway was completed. 

The foregoing seem the chief considerations as to the lines of advance 
open to the Japanese. They have been described at some length in order 
to give an idea of the nature of such problems. But it must be realised 
that a brief sketch like this can only give a very vague idea of the care 
and thoroughness with which every possible contingency was, doubtless, 
worked out by the Japanese General Staff in the years preceding the 
war. Napoleon has left on record that his success was in a great degree 
owing to his having always thought out everything beforehand. Von 
Moltke worked on the same principle, and his projects for the war 
with Austria in 1866 are an invaluable illustration of the methods on 
which such problems should be solved. His dictum that “ errors in the 
original concentration of an army can seldom be remedied in the course 
of the subsequent operations” is very important to remember; and the 
only sure way to avoid such errors is to think things out beforehand, 
as he did. 


Poadbie land- Having decided on the main line of advance, the next necessity was to 
bg-places. decide on suitable landing-places. The western coast of the Liao-Tung 
peninsula, near which the railway runs, looks strategically attractive on 
the map. But it is rocky, and as the Japanese, apparently, made no 
attempt to land there, we must presume that it was unsuitable for the 
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purpose. Niuchuang, or its neighbourhood, would also appear to offer 
many advantages. The sea on that coast is, however, very shallow, and 
the coast was ice-bound in Eebruary and March. Moreover, a landing 
there would have been opposed, as a Eussian detachment occupied 
Niuchuang, Whether for these or for other reasons, the Japanese made 
no attempt to land at Niuchuang until after the withdrawal of the 
Eussians at the end of July, 

There remained to be considered the stretch of coast from Port Arthur 
to the Talu. A landing near Port Arthur would evidently be very 
dangerous before the Eussian fleet was rendered quite innocuous, and 
there was also a mobile Eussian land force there which might oppose a 
landing. On the eastern coast of the Liao -Tung peninsula there were 
various possible landing-places : the coast road would he available for a 
subsequent advance to secure the harbour of Dalny; and there were 
various tracks across the mountains leading to the railway at the other 
side of the peninsula. Prom Ta-ku-shan eastward to Chinampo the coast 
was ice-bound during the first two months of the war, and, moreover, the 
farther east the main landing was made the farther it would be from the 
railway. 

The answer to the third of the three questions put forward on Possible 
p. 361 has not yet been considered— viz.. Should anything be attempted 

tr -J . - anticipation 

by the army while the naval situation was developing ? That question 
is suggested by the possibility of throwing a force across the Korean eommand of 
Straits, without waiting until sea conditions made a longer voyage pos- 
sihle. Only a comparatively small force could be employed, owing to 
difficulties of supply ; but it would suffice as a temporary precaution to 
prevent any Eussian attempt to seize the Korean harbours from the land 
side, and it would ensure to Japan a paramount diplomatic influence 
with the Korean government. Japan did secure this influence very 
cleverly. Transports with four Japanese battalions suddenly arrived at 
Chemnlpho, under naval escort, on the 8th February, before hostilities 
commenced. Two of these remained to secure the harbour, the remaining 
two proceeded to Seoul, where, on 23rd Eebruary, a treaty was signed 
legalising the passage of Japanese troops through Korea. When these 
four battalions were despatched from Japan, Eussian Cossacks were already 
** reconnoitring ” across the Talu into Kore6u It had been intended to 
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COURSES OPEN TO THE RUSSIANS. 

The prompt seizure of the initiative by Japan, and tlie weakness at 
that time of the local Eussian forces, imposed on the latter a defensive 
attitude at the beginning of the war. There could be^ no immediate 
question of an invasion of Japan. Even if the Itussian navy gained 
complete success, the means of transporting an army across the sea were 
not prepared, A measure of naval success, however, — in fact, anything 
short of decided failure, — would at least delay a Japanese landing on the 
mainland, and so give time for Russian reinforcements to arrive. 

We need not pause to consider what Russia should have done before 
Japan seized the initiative, beyond remarking that her failure to prepare, 
in time, for the chance of war has afforded one more illustration of the 
fatal results of such neglect. On the 6th February the rupture of 
diplomatic relations took Russia by surprise. On 8lh February, before 
she had time to think, her prompt adversary had secured Chemulpho and 
Seoul. The same night, and next day, several Russian ships were dis- 
abled, and the fleet took refuge under the guns of Port Arthur. Any 
Russian hope of immediate success at sea must have been quenched by 
these events. At this point the best disposition for the available Russian 
land forces becomes interesting. There was no longer any doubt that 
strong reinforcements to both sea and land forces would be necessary, and 
that, probably, little could be done beyond delaying a decision until they 
arrived. On the assumption that the fortress troops at Port Arthur and 
Vladivostock would suffice to protect the fortifications at those places 
against a cou;p-de-mam, and that the special railway guards could secure 
the important points on the railway against hostile natives and Japanese 
agents, how should the Russians have disposed the 70,000 field troops 
then available? 

The fortress troops probably could not hold Port Arthur, or Vladi- 
vostock, against determined assault in force, and the capture of either 
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would give tlie Japanese a valual^le footliold on the mainland^ and deprive 
Eiissia of a naval base. If the field army were concentrated near Port 
Arthur the capture of Vladivostock would force it to hurry north to 
oppose an advance from there, or a sudden landing at Niuchuano- might 
cut it off. If the army concentrated near Vladivostock, the Liao-Tung 
peninsula and Korea would be left absolutely open to the enemy. A 
central concentration, where such great distances are in question, would 
not prevent a landing at either point. To divide the available force 
to guard every point would lead to weakness everywhere. Such is 
the nature of the problem which an unready nation imposes on its un- 
fortunate general-in-chief. 

The Eussians took the usual course of dividing to guard Port Arthur, 
JTiUchuang, the Yalu, Vladivostock, Possiet Bay, and other possible land- 
ing-places in those neighbourhoods. Such division of force is contrary 
to sound principle ; but what is a general placed in such a predicament 
to do ? It is easy to find fault but very hard to show a remedy, and the 
student of strategy will find it a valuable exercise to determine what he 
would have done under such conditions. 

The following points are suggested for consideration: Vladivostock 
and the coasts near it were protected by ice during Pebmary and March 
against anything but a raid. That point might, therefore, for the 
present have merely been garrisoned sufficiently to ensure its safety 
against raids, a few Cossacks being left to watch the coasts near it, to 
give warning of any landing, and to disable the railway if necessary. 
The remainder of the field army, after providing for the security of the 
all-important railway, might have been massed at once about Haicheng, 
with detachments watching ITiuchuang, the Yalu, and possible landing- 
places on the Liao-Tung peninsula. The duty of these detachments 
would have been to get and keep touch with any enemy lauding, to 
watch all his movements, delay his advance, and so keep the main 
body fully informed. But they should not risk any decisive action with 
superior, or even approximately equal, forces. Port Arthur should have 
been amply provisioned and garrisoned. As a temporary base for the 
fleet its value to Eussia was very great. As the most accessible — 
probably the only possible — base for eventual naval reinforcements from 
Europe its retention was a vital naval question. 
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Further action would necessarily depend on what the Japanese might 
do — but always remembering two vital principles — viz., (1) That whether 
the initiative has heen gained or lost^ the enemy* s forces form the only true 
objective, (2) That victory can be won only by striking. Purely “passive 
defence” strategical or tactical, leaves an enemy free to complete his 
plans, lets his errors go unpunished, and invariably ends in failure. A 
temporary defensive attitude — a temporary avoidance of a decision — is 
often sound and wise ; but such an attitude mujst be assumed only with the 
object of funding, or rather making, an opportunity to strike. As strong a 
force as possible must be held constantly ready, and vigorous offensive 
blows must be struck whenever opportunity offers, or can be made. 
Ground must be closely studied, time carefully calculated, and every 
chance seized to delay the enemy with inferior forces at one point, in 
order to strike him with superior forces at another. These are the 
essential principles of what, for want of a better word, is called 
“ defence ; and the principles are the same in strategy and in tactics, 
on sea as on land. How the Eussians might have applied this principle 
on land, when the J apanese advance at length provided them with an 
objective, we will presently consider. It is certain that they ought tf) 
have sought opportunities to strike at sea also, but the “ when,” " where,” 
and “ how ” can only be pointed out by expert naval critics. 


NARRATIVE OP IMPORTANT EVENTS — 8TH PEBRUARV TO END OF MAT 1904. 

i 

Events during 8^^ February, — The Japanese occupied Chemulpho and Seoul, as 
February. already described. The same night the Eussian fleet, then anchored 
outside Port Arthur, was surprised by Japanese torpedo boats, and 
several ships were seriously damaged. 

^th February, — The Eussian fleet, still outside Port Arthur, was 
bombarded, and suffered further damages. It then took refuge inside 
the harbour, where it was protected by the fortifications from further 
attack. At Chemulpho the Eussian cruiser and gunboat were sunk, 
10 j5^ February , — War was formally declared. 

\Mh February, — The 12th Japanese Division began embarking in 
Japan for Chemulpho. 

15th February, — Part of the 12th Division sailed at noon. 

I ' ‘ i‘i 

I ' ' I ‘ 

' ' I I ' i’ 
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215^ FSivudry . — The 12th Division completed its disembarkation at 
Chemnlpho. A small Japanese detachment reached Ping- Yang, driving 
back a few Cossacks. 

25^A February , — The 12th Division began to arrive at Ping-Tang. 

The advance to this place proved very difficult, and Japanese energy 
and resource were taxed to the utmost in bringing up supplies. The 
coast north of Chemnlpho being still ice-bound, assistance by means 
of water transport was not possible. 

So far all had gone well for the Japanese. They had shown great 
energy, promptitude, and decision; they had increased their naval 
superiority, both physically and morally, and they had established a 
firm footing in Korea. 

The value of such first successes is always great. At the outset of 
a war every one's nerves are at a high state of tension, and a favourable 
beginning does much to establish confidence on the winning side, and 
to give rise to doubts and anxieties in the ranks of the adversary. 

But the situation at the end of February was still full of anxiety Situation at 
for 
not 

command of the sea, it was necessary to destroy the Eussian fleet. 

All that had been attained was to force it to take refuge in a fortified 
harbour, where it could not be reached; where it could repair damages, 
and from which it might issue at any inconvenient moment. Even a . 
few torpedo boats, escaping during darkness, might work havoc amongst 
any transports found within reach. 

The Vladivostock fleet also demanded attention. It had cut its 
way out through the ice, and was at large in the Sea of Japan, where 
it had sunk a Japanese merchant ship. 

Under these conditions no landing in force was yet possible. 

As the Eussian fleet in Port Arthur refused to come out and fight, Action of the 
and as the most heroic attempts failed to iniure it inside the harbour, 

^ ^ ^ navy after 

it was at length determined to endeavour to render it innocuous by j'ebruary. 
blocking the mouth of the harbour, thus making exit impossible. 

During the next two months the Japanese navy, under Admiral Togo, 
devoted the utmost energy to this purpose. But it was not until the 
1st May that these efforts succeeded, and even then the success was 
neither complete nor permanent. 

2 A 


Japan. Though her naval superiority had been increased, it could 

Februsiy* 

be turned to immediate decisive account. To secure absolute 
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Thus, until May, the naval situation limited Japanese enterprise on 
land to what it might be possible to undertake in Korea. During the 
greater part of March the 12 th Division remained near Ping -Tang, 
isolated indeed, but secured from serious attack by the difficulty of 
the country in its front, across which the Kussians could not carry 
out any rapid offensive movement in force. 

Towards the end of March, as soon as the ice had sufficiently cleared, 
the 2nd and Guard Divisions landed at Chinampo. These, with the 
12th Division, formed the “ 1st Army ” under Kuroki, — strength about 
41,000 combatants with 128 guns. 

When joined by these reinforcements Kuroki advanced towards the 
Yalu. Great natural difficulties rendered his movements very slow. 
The transport of supplies was so difficult that the size of the advanced 
guard employed to cover the movement had to be dangerously reduced ; 
and the army, small as it was, could scarcely have reached the Talu 
at all, had it not been possible to land supplies at various points on 
the coast comparatively near the line of march. 

By the. end of April Kuroki was ready to force the passage of the 
Talu. He was opposed by a Eussian detachment, about 20,000 strong, 
with 62 guns, whose strength he had accurately estimated. 

On 1st May Kuroki defeated this detachment, which retreated with 
heavy loss towards the Motienling. On 6th May the 1st Army 
occupied Peng-huang-cheng without further resistance. Prom there 
Kuroki stretched his right northward as a precaution against any 
turning movement. No further advance westward was made fox 
several weeks. Antung now became the supply - base for the 1st 
Army, its req[uirements being brought to that point by sea. 

Immediately after the battle of the Talu the 2nd Japanese army 
made its appearance. It had been held ready on transports, within reach, 
for some days, apparently awaiting the results of the third attempt 
to seal the mouth of Port Arthur harbour, and of Kuroki’s attack on 
the Talu position. It now proceeded to Pi-tzu-wo, near which place 
it began landing on 5th-6th May. This army consisted of the 1st, 3rd, 
and 4th Divisions, under Oku ; strength about 45,000 men.^ Extensive 

^ “Th,e 6th Division (ahoufc 16,000 men), which lauded during the latter half of May, also 
came under Oku’s command at first, and was used by him to protect his right filank when he 
moved towards Port Arthur.” 
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mud-flats made the landing difficult and slow, but hj the middle of May 
Oku was moving towards Port Arthur, 

About the 19th May a third army began landing at Ta-ku-shan. 3rd Japanese 
Its strength was kept very secret, but it is now known to have consisted 
of the 10th Division — strength some 15,000 men.^ 

On 26th May the 2nd Army under Oku defeated an inferior force Battle of 
holding a very strong position at Nanshan. The Eussians fell back to ^anshan. 
the forts round Port Ajithur. This victory isolated Port Arthur, cutting 
off at least 25,000 field troops who were there. It also gave the 
Japanese possession of the harbour of Dalny, on the railway. It was 
several weeks, however, before the harbour could be used, as it had 
first to be cleared of mines. 

By the end of Llay Japan had thus gained several valuable successes. Situation 
Korea was secured : Port Arthur isolated ; and three armies were 

o£ 

established on the mainland. Two battles had been won, and the 
doubtful question of the value of trained Asiatics against Europeans 
had been solved altogether in favour of the Japanese, whose credit 
now stood high throughout the world, — an important consideration in 
view of the necessity which existed for borrowing money. 

But, despite these successes, permanent command of the sea was TLe Russian 
not yet secured. The obstructions at the mouth of Port Arthur harbour 
could be, and were being, removed. The Vladivostock fleet, once forced 
to retire, had been out again and had sunk a transport. It was only 
a question of time before large naval reinforcements from Europe 
might appear on the scenes. The Japanese fleet had recently suffered 
losses from accidents. Further accidents might occur, and the blockad- 
ing fleet, constantly at sea in all weathers, must lose in efficiency; 
while the Russian ships, safe in harbour, continued capable of suddenly 
emerging should a favourable chance offer. 

Besides the continued existence of these dangers on the sea, the TheRus^n 
situation on land was by no means free from anxiety. NTearly four ^ 
months had elapsed since the war began, and during those months 
the Russian army in Manchuria had been considerably strengthened. 

By the end of May Russia had at least 90,000 men and .some 300 guns 

^ ‘‘The 5th Division joined the 10th Division after the battle of Ta-shih-chao {vide 
page 376). These two Divisions then formed the ‘4th Army’ under Nodaiu.” 
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in the district immediately south of Mukden, 20,000 to 30,000 more 
were already east of Lake Baikal and assembling at Harbin. There 
were 25,000 men still about Vladivostock, and nearly 50,000 ^ in Port 
Arthur. Altogether not far short of 200,000 field troops, in addition 
to railway guards and fortress troops. These forces were certainly 
scattered, and would require time to concentrate. , But the Japanese 
armies already on shore only numbered about 135,000, and they, too, 
were far from concentrated. The Russians had the use of the railway 
for their concentration, whereas the Japanese had still to provide 
rolling stock, repair damages, and alter gauge before they could use 
the railway ; and meanwhile their movements would be hampered by 
the bad roads. 

Under these conditions, taking both land and sea into account, it 
is evident that the problems now to be solved were far from simple. 
Should Port Arthur be besieged, or merely masked? What action 
should be taken against the Russian forces assembling south of 
Mukden ? 

Although Port Arthur was of political importance, it can scarcely 
be disputed that had it not contained a Bussian fleet the Japanese should 
merely have masked it and pushed on against the hostile field armies 
before these could grow stronger. When these armies had been beaten, 
Port Arthur could be captured if it did not surrender ; meanwhile its 
garrison could do nothing. But the harbour did contain a Russian 
fleet, and that fleet constituted a possible striking force which might 
prove even more dangerous than the Russian army. Moreover, if 
Russian naval reinforcements arrived before Port Arthur fell, the 
Japanese fleet, exhausted by a long and harassing blockade, would be 
in a most perilous situation. 

It was evident that great advantages would result from the capture 
of Port Arthur. The Japanese fleet would be set free to prepare to 
meet the expected Russian reinforcements (known as the Baltic 
Fleet ”), and would have no other responsibilities to consider ; while the 
Japanese army, with its sea communications secure, could devote 
undivided attention to the hostile land forces. 

The Japanese, accordingly, decided to press the siege of Port Arthur 
at once. They ^ evidently had great hope of being able to capture the 

80,000 of ttiese were field troops, the remainder fortress troops. 
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fortress in a few weeks, and were fully prepared to pay whatever price 
determined assault might cost. The hope proved vain. Port Arthur 
resisted for seven months. An obvious lesson to be learnt from this is 
that permanent fortifications, ade<j_uately defended, cannot be rushed. 

Another lesson, perhaps less obvious, is that it is not safe to count on a de- 
termined adversary not trying to rush even the strongest positions, regard- 
less of loss, when the situation demands their capture, and time presses. 

Having decided to besiege Port Arthur, the next problem was what Action nece* 
action to take against the Russian army assembling south of Mukden. against 
It was already assuming formidable proportions, and the more time it gxmy assem- 
was given the larger it would grow. blingat 

In considering this problem, the first difficulty we find is that the 
Japanese armies were separated. Xuroki was about 90 miles from 
Liao-Tang by the Motienling road, Oku was nearly 200 miles from 
Liao-Yang by the road running alongside the railway. Liao-Yang, the 
point where these routes meet, was occupied by the main Russian army. 

If the Japanese advanced by both routes, separated by the mountains, 
the Russians would have all the advantages described in the comments 
at the end of Chapter lY., Part lY. 

How were the Japanese to overcome the dangers of this situation? 

They could not reinforce Kuroki and adopt the Motienling road as the 
main line of advance, because the supply of a large army on that route 
was impossible. 

If they made their main advance along the railway, what was to be 
done with Kuroki and tbe 10th Division ? To bring them round to the 
railway by sea would take time and use up the transports required for 
reinforcements. To move them round to the railway by land, even if 
possible, would require a long time, and every week the Russians grew 
stronger. Moreover, if Kuroki were brought round, Korea would be 
uncovered, at any rate until the pressure of the Japanese advance along 
the railway was sufficiently developed to protect it indirectly. The 
problem was most complex, and illustrates well tbe difficulty of making 
any subsequent alteration in the original concentration of an army. The 
Japanese decided to accept the dangers of advancing by both lines to 
form a junction at liao-Yang. The 10th Division crossing the moun- 
tains towards Haicheng was to form a link between the two columns. 
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NARRATIVE OP EVENTS AFTER THE BATTLE OP NANSHAN. 

After the battle of Nanshan (26th May) the 1st Division, reinforced 
from Japan by the 11th Division, and later by others, formed tlie 

3rd Army,” which was charged with the siege of Port Arthur, under 
command of Nogi. The 3rd, 4th, and 5th Divisions under Oku continued 
to be known as the *‘2ud Army,” which was reinforced later by the 
6th Division. 

The siege of Port Arthur was soon pressed with the utmost vigour by 
Nogi, and there we may leave him and his army for a time. 

When the Eussians, after “ Nanshan,” realised that Port Arthur was 
in danger, immediate steps were taken to succour it. Stackelberg, with 
about 27,000 men and 96 guns, was sent from Liao-Yang to attempt the 
relief of the fortress, or, at any rate, to weaken the pressure on it. 

Oku moved north along the railway to oppose this detachment, which 
he met and completely defeated at Telissu on the 15th June. The 
Russians retired northwards, and Oku continued his advance slowly to 
Kaiping, which he occupied on the 9th July, without serious resistance. 

Meanwhile Kuroki, alter halting for some time at Feng-huaug-cheng, 
had resumed his advance and seized the Motienling pass on the 26th-27th 
June. His right was unable to come up into line at first, hut eventually 
it was extended several miles to the north of the Motienling. 

The 10th Division advanced simultaneously, and, assisted by a detach- 
ment from Kuroki's left, drove a Russian force from the Fen-shui-ling,^ 
after a sharp fight, on the 27th June. 

After these events there was a pause in the Japanese advance, and 
during this pause the Russians showed some signs of activity. On 
4th July Kuroki defeated a feeble attack on the Motienling, made by 
two Russian battalions, and, presumably, intended as a reconnaissance. 
On the 17 th July two Russian Divisions attacked the Motienling, 

^ Tkia pass (Map No. 18) is some 30 miles (as the crow flies) south-east of Haicheng, on 
the road from Taku-shau. On some maps it is named the Ta-ling.'* It leads over the 
main range of mountains running down the peninsula. Its capture, therefore, placed the 
10th Division in a position to threaten the communications of the force opposing Oku’s 
advance. 
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but 'Were repulsed after fourteen hours’ fighting. Two days later 
ihe troops forming Kuroki’s extreme right, 25 miles north of 
the Motienling, drove the Eussians in their front back towards 
Anpiug. 

On the 23rd July Oku resumed his advance. He now had four oiu advances 
divisions, having been joined by the 6th Division from Japan. Thesn tromKaipmg. 
reinforcements brought his strength up to about 56,000 men (including 
1500 cavalry) and 250 guns. In his front the Eussians, in strength 
about 35,000 men 'with 112 guns, were holding a strong position at 
Ta-shih-chao. Their numbers are said to have been considerably 
overestimated by the Japanese. 

On 24th July Oku attacked this position. The Eussians, whose Battle of 
orders were to act as a delaying force, defended the position until Ta-shih-chao. 
night and then retired to Haicheng. That they retired so far was 
probably due to the 10th Division, which was threatening a move 
from Een-shui-ling towards Haicheng. 


The victory at Ta-shih-chao gave the Japanese possession of 
Niuchuang, a valuable supply-base. After the battle the 5th Divi- 
sion joined the 10th Division, the two then forming the “ 4th Army ” 
under Nodzu. 

The Japanese were now nearing their point of junction. Nodzu and 
Oku wei'e already in touch. It was evident that, if a junction between 
them and Kuroki were to he prevented, the Eussians had no time 
to lose. Kuropatkin, the Eussian Commander-in- Chief, at this period, 
appears to have intended to attack Kuroki, detaining Oku and Nodzu 
meanwhile. But the delaying army had already retired to Haicheng, 
and the Eussian preparations for attack were slow, Kuroki got 
information of the impending blow, and by suddenly assuming the 
offensive he completely upset Kuropatkin’s plans. On the 30th and 
Slst July Kuroki’s army attacked at various points along its very 
extended front. The Eussians were driven back over the Lan Ho, 
and their intended offensive was abandoned. 

On the 3rd August Oku occupied Haicheng, whence the Eussians 
retired. Nodzu moved in touch with Oku east of the railway. 

The Japanese now halted for three weeks, Oku and Nodzu being still 
some 25 miles from the main Russian position in front of liao-Yaug, 
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Kuroki 15-20 miles from it, with his right flank stretching to the Taitse 
Ho, where it was threatened by a Eussian detachment at Pen-hsi-hu, 
The long halt made by the Japanese at this juncture seems very 
dangerous and is difficult to justify, A possible explanation is that 
heavy rain just then rendered the roads almost impassable. Another 
possible explanation is that the Japanese hoped Port Arthur would fall 
almost immediately, thus releasing the besieging army to join in an 
attack at Liao-Tang. As a matter of fact, on the 7th, 8th, and 9th of 
August — again from the 13th to the 15th August, and yet again from the 
19th to the 24th August — Nogi’s army made desperate efforts to capture 
Port Arthur ; but these efforts failed, and on the 25th August, immedi- 
ately after the last failure, the advance on Liao-Yaug was resumed. 
Kuroki was obliged to fight his way forward against a strong, but 
passive, resistance. Oku and Hodzu were not seriously opposed. 

By the 28th August all three armies were in touch with each other 
along the front of the main Russian position covering Liao-Yang. The 
position was very stroiigly intrenched, and the slowness of the Japanese 
advance had given Kuropatkin time to concentrate there a force out- 
humbering the combined Japanese armies by some 20,000 men. The 
Japanese, however, attacked and won a battle which lasted from the 
30th August to the 3rd September, The Russians retired towards 
Mukden. 


Indecisive 
results of 
Liao-Yang. 


Although the Russians retired from Liao-Yang, they can scarcely be 
described as having been defeated there. The retreat was made by order 
of their Commander, and it is far from certain that all chance of victory 
had vanished when he decided to issue that order. The Japanese were 
so exhausted by their great exertions in the battle, that they were quite 
unable to turn the retreat into a rout, and the Russians moved into a 
fresh position, lying across the railway, about half-way between Liao- 


BotL armies Yang and Mukden. This position they strongly intrenched, and along 

take up fresh front of it the J apanese established themselves, and also proceeded 
positions and * * 

intrench. ^0 intrench Strongly. 


The new 
situation 
thus created. 


In these positions both armies received reinforcements ; but no further 
operations beyond outpost work were attempted for some time. Each 
army was now directly covering its line of communications, its eastern 


flank on the mountains, its western flank watching as far as the boundary 
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of neutral territory. Both Russians and Japanese were now practically 
tied to the railway. Neither was willing to risk possible political com- 
plications by violating the neutral frontier ; and a turning movement on 
the other flank, through the mountains, was also o^en to serious objec- 
tions. A small force making such a movement would be liable to defeat 
while isolated ; a large force, if it could be supplied at all, would only be 
able to move so slowly that while it was entangled in the mountains the 
remainder of the army, on the railway, might be overwhelmed. The 
Japanese, numerically rather weaker than their opponents, would, under The Japanese 
these conditions, scarcely have been justified in attacking without urgent 
strategical necessity ; and that necessity no longer existed. They had inducement 
now united their armies, and they were effectively covering Korea and the to attack, 
siege of Port Arthur. They could afford to wait for a time, which could 
be usefully employed in improving their communications with a view to 
bringing up reinforcements when Port Arthur fell. Meanwhile, although 
Kuropatkin was no doubt also bringing up reinforcements, they could 
arrive but slowly. 

The situation, then, after Liao-Tang did not call for what would have 
been a risky tactical offensive on the part of the Japanese, who no doubt 
felt that if it should please the enemy to attack, they might hope, judging 
by previous experience, to be able to defeat him with more ease and far 
less loss than by attacking themselves. 

Kuropatkin, on the other hand, had every temptation to attack. Both Kuropatkin 
the Russian army and the Russian nation were disturbed by repeated strops 

. inducement* 

failures, and his own reputation had been shaken. The Baltic fieet was to attack, 
on its way to the East, and it was urgently necessary to relieve Port 
Arthur as soon as possible, both for the safety of the fleet already there 
and to secure the harbour as a base for the fleet which was coming. The 
Russian army south of Mukden had a numerical superiority at the 
moment, and if Kuropatkin could not win under the existing conditions, 
he could scarcely expect to do so later, when the fall of Port Arthur 
should have released the Japanese army there for action against 
him. 

Accordingly, Kuropatkin took the offensive. He was unwise enough Battle of 
to publish beforehand his intention of doing so. His attack was badly 
combined, and in a battle^ known as the ‘‘ Battle of the Shaho,” lasting 
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from the 9th to the 18th October, the Russians were repulsed with a loss 
of 45,000 men, the Japanese losing only 16,000. 

The Japanese were not strong enough to turn their victory to much 
account. After the battle, the Russians again took up a fortified position 
almost coinciding with the previous one. The J apanese fortified them- 
selves facing them. And so both armies remained until January 1905. 
The siege of Port Arthur was meanwhile pressed, and at length, on 2nd 
January 1905, the fortress capitulated. 

Three weeks later the Russians made another effort to gain a victory 
before the besieging army could arrive on the scene. In the battle of 
Heikoutai, lasting from the 25th to the 29tli of January, under very 
severe weather conditions, the extreme Japanese left was vigorously 
attacked. Practically no effort was made to engage them elsewhere, and 
they were therefore able to hurry reinforcements to the threatened point 
and to beat off the attack. 

Shortly after this, the Port Arthur troops having come up, the Japan- 
ese prepared to resume the offensive On the 19th Pobruary they com- 
menced operations with an advance from their right, and in a battle 
lasting from then until the 10th of March, — the ‘'Battle of Mukden,” — > 
Kuropatkin was again out-generalled and driven north with enormous 
loss This was the last great land battle of the war. 

Nearly five months after the fall of Port Arthur the Baltic fleet at 
length arrived It was utterly defeated in the Korean Straits, on May 
27-28, 1905. Peace eventually followed in August 1906, Japan gaming 
the objects she had fought for. 


COMMENTS. 


The period 

before the 
* 

battle of 
Liao-Yang. 

Strategical 
results of the 
decision to 
besiege Port 
Arthur. 


Probably the most complicated strategical problems which the Japan- 
ese had to solve daring the war were those existing at the end of May 
1904, when the questions of the siege of Port Arthur and the conduct 
of the advance to Liao-Yang had to be decided. 

As regards the former — the siege of Port Arthur — certain points have 
been discussed on previous pages, but there were other important con- 
siderations which have not yet been touched on. 


1 
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If it had been decided to merely mask the fortress, in order to nse 
every available man against Europatkin, what would have been the 
probable result ? It was known that Kuropatkin favoured a retirement 
— even to Harbin — before risking a decisive battle, in order to gain time 
to concentrate superior numbers. He had no vital point, south of Harbin, 
to cover, and with Fort Arthur merely mashed, and in no daivjer, there 
W' ‘uld be nothing to tempt him to fight before it suited him to do so. 

The Japanese might, therefore, have been obliged to follow him for 
months, — lengthening their communications, — increasing their supp> 
difficulties, — constantly losing men against rear-guard positions, — and 
gaining no definite decision. All that time the Japanese na\-y would 
be cariTincj on an exhausting blockade; and even if the Eussian fieet 
at Port Arthur failed to effect anything by itself during that time, the 
approach of the Baltic fleet would eventually bring about a serious situa- 
tion for the Japanese fleet. If, when that danger arose, Port Arthur 
was still holding out, and Kuropatkin was still unbeaten — though by 
then probably strong enough to contemplate a battle — what could the 
Japanese have done ? If they hurried back part of their army to besiege 
Port Arthur they would be exposing the remainder to defeat by Kuro- 
patkin ; and it would be extremely doubtful whether Port Arthur could 
then be captured before the Baltic fieet arrived. Even if it were, the 
Japanese fleet would have no time to make preparations to meet tne 
Baltic fleet, though much preparation would be desirable after the long 
and exhausting blockade duties. The dangers of such a situation are 
very evident. 

The decision to besiege Port Arthur immediately after the battle of Its far-reach- 
Nanshan had, therefore, a far-reaching effect on the general strategy of ts 

the campaign. It was a certain means of ‘preventing an indefinite retire^ 
nxent of the main Stissian arnvy. It was a prohahle means (as it actually 
proved) of drawvifhg Kuropatliin into premature action. Thus it offers an 
illustration of a strategical lever by which the enemy’s general, or his 
government, may be moved to unwise action. 

The wisdom of the decision to besiege Port Arthur has been questioned The Japanese 
by some critics, chiefly on the assumption that it resulted in the Japanese Lijj^Q_Yang, 
bringing inferior numbers against the Enssians at Liao-Yang, But was 
the siege of Port Arthur really responsible for this numerical inferiority ? 
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Had not the Japanese sufficient numbers available, in the summer of 
1904, to besiege Port Arthur, and still outnumber Kuropatkin ? Judg- 
ing by the numbers employed at a later date, it would seem that they 
could have devoted 100,000 men to the capture of Port Arthur, and still 
have had at least 200,000 available for the advance to Liao-Yang. Yet 
the combined armies of Oku, Hodzu, and Kuroki do not appear to have 
numbered more than 130,000 in September 1904, and Hogi's army at 
Port Arthur does not account for the remainder. How are we to account 
for this ? It is impossible to imagine that the Japanese would willingly 
have left troops idle in Japan during what was, undoubtedly, such a 
serious crisis. We are forced to conclude either that — like Great Britain 
during the South African War — Japan had not originally contemplated 
the need for such large numbers as she eventually had to employ, and 
was not prepared to put them into the field at this period ; or that it was 
impossible, in the summer of 1904, to push on supplies for larger forces 
than were actually employed ; or that transports were not immediately 
available in sufficient numbers to convey the troops across the sea. 

The first and third of these suppositions seem very unlikely. If true, 
they would indicate a serious miscalculation on the part of the Japanese. 

If the second supposition he the correct one, it at once disposes of any 
doubts as to the wisdom of besieging Port Arthur, since if all the troops 
available could not be sent north, it was more reasonable to use them in 
besieging Port Arthur than to leave them idle. 

Prom OUT present insufficient knowledge it can only be said that it 
seems to lie with the Japanese strategists to explain why the very 
dangerous advance to Liao-Yang was undertaken with such small forces. 

The slowness of the advance also requires explanation. Oku, who was 
farthest off, had less than 200 miles to march from Nanslian to Liao- 
Yang, and his force was small. Yet he took nearly three months to cover 
the distance. The Eussian resistance was certainly not gi’eat enough to 
account for this delay. The roads, no doubt, were bad, and the railway 
was not available for some time. But could nothing have been done to 
expedite the march by landing supplies on the coast ? The average rate 
of Oku's movement works out at little over two miles a- day, that of 
Kuroki and the 10th Division at about one mile a-day; and this at 
a time when rapidity was, apparently, urgently desirable. If the three 
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Japanese armies could have closed on liao-Tang in the time that would 
ordinarily suffice for a march of under 200 miles — say 15 to 20 days — 
there would have been far less danger in the situation than actually arose. 

Whatever may have been the cause of the delay, it undoubtedly led to DangeiB of 
a situation of grave danger for the Japanese. Until the end of June the advance, 
danger was not serious. The Eussians had not yet concentrated their 
forces, and they were short of transport. They must have been in con- 
siderable doubt as to what strength Oku might be able to develop, and 
the J apanese were still some distance off on both lines of advance. If 
we study these factors in the situation it becomes evident that, in June, 
there was no good opening for a Eussian offensive. Whichever army 
they tried to strike at they would have to furnish a detaining force to 
oppose the advance of the other two. Thus, to overwhelm Oku, probably 
at least 70,000 to 100,000 men would he required, so far as the Eussians 
could teU. At the end of June Oku was still over 80 miles from Liao- 
Tang, and it would have taken the Eussians several days to concentrate 
south of Kaiping a sufficient force to defeat him, even though they had 
the railway to assist the movement. To make sure of holding Kuroki 
back during this lengthy operation, probably quite 30,000 to 40,000 men 
would be necessary. The 10th Division was so placed that it could 
threaten the left flank of any movement towards Oku and the right flank 
of the force opposing Kuroki ; therefore it, too, would absorb a considerable 
Eussian force. Muchuang would also require watching. It is sufficiently 
evident that Kuropatkin was still too weak and too immobile to cope with 
this situation. To direct a blow over the Motienling against Kuroki, 
while detaining Oku and the 10th Division, would demand equally large 
numbers, and he still more difficult, since it would entail the conveyance 
of supplies and ammunition across the mountains for a force of at least 
50,000 to 60,000 men, which would be the least that could be expected to 
defeat Kuroki. If the Japanese found it so difficult to transport supplies 
for Kuroki’s army over the mountains, the Eussians, with a far inferior 
transport organisation, could certainly not have supplied a superior force. 

The relative timing of the advance of the three Japanese armies at this rKmingof 
stage is instructive. At the end of June, while Oku was still south of advance. 
Kaiping, the 10th Division and Kuroki — who had until then been kept 
back out of reach — suddenly seized the Een-shui-ling and Motienling 
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passes. From there Kuroki threatened the communications of any force 
operating against Oku, while the 10th Division protected Kuroki's left 
flank, and was also well placed to co-operate with Oku in case of need. 
As already mentioned, there was a pause for some days after these suc- 
cesses, ascribed to the difficulty of bringing up supplies. Then Oku 
occupied Kaiping, whence he could threaten the communications of any 
force operating against Kuroki. Looking at these movements from 
Kuropatldn's side, it will be seen how little opening they gave for a 
Russian offensive at that time. 

From then onward, however, the situation was critical. Ecfore pro- 
ceeding further the student would do well to read again the. comments at 
the end of Chapters L to IV., Part IV,, and to consider this situation 
carefully in the light of the principles discussed in those comments. 

At the beginning of July 1904 Kuropatkin was, apparently, well placed 
to act offensively against the Japanese armies in turn, 15ut if he allowed 
them to advance much further they might combine their blows against 
him, — in the manner described at the end of Chapter V., Part IV., ^as 
Blucher and Wellington combined at Waterloo, and as the Prussian 
armies did at Kouiggratz, 

The Russians wei^e being reinforced daily, and if the Japanese hoped to 
be able to advance to form a junction of their three armies, and to strike 
a combined blow, there were many arguments in favour of doing so at 
once before their opponents grew stronger. 

Yet at this crisis the Japanese halted, and, — ^remembering that the 
danger of such a halt must have been q^uite as clear to them as it can be 
to their critics, — it is difficult to understand why they did so. 

A possible explanation is that the difficulty of bringing up food and 
ammunition was so great that the armies were compelled to halt for want 
of them. If this be true, it is worth noting that operations on “ exterior 
lines may be especially dangerous when there is a possibility of serious 
delay being caused by bad roads at a most critical period, for even if the 
enemy is also hampered by bad roads he gains time which may be most 
valuable to him. But it still remains to be proved that supply difficulties 
constitute the true and only explanation of the Japanese delay, although 
they were certainly responsible for a great deal of it. 

If the Japanese were seriously short of ammunition at the end of June, 
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their position was even more dangerous than has been already suggested. 
If they were not short of ammunition, only a few days’ food was wanted 
to take them as far as Liao-Yang, and the supplies for all three armies 
might then, apparently, have been brought up from Niuchuang com- 
paratively easily, even without counting on the possible capture of the 
great quantities of stores which the Russians had collected at Liao-Tang. 

Another explanation which has been suggested^ is that the Japanese 
hoped to capture Port Arthur at any moment, and were waiting for it to 
fall in order to have the assistance of Nogi’s army against Kuropatkin. 
In support of this view may be quoted the fact that, while the armies of 
Oku, Nodzu, and Kuroki were halted, Nogi delivered a series of desperate 
assaults on Port Arthur, and it was immediately after these assaults had 
failed that the advance on Liao-Yang was resumed, as if in despair of 
Nogi’s expected help. 

If this be the true explanation of the halt, it is probable that the 
Japanese had hoped, with the assistance of Nogi, to completely crush 
Kuropatkin at Liao-Yang. It seems doubtful whether this hope would 
have been justified, even if Port Arthur had fallen in July or August. 
Por reasons already explained, Kuropatkin would probably have declined 
battle at Liao-Yang under the conditions, and the first great battle of the 
war might have taken place, perhaps months later, farther north. This 
plan, therefore, was open to two serious objections; firstly, it was 
probable that Kuropatkin would evade the intended blow; secondly, 
as events proved, the whole plan was based on a miscalculation, since 
Port Arthur held out until January 1905. 

It may be that the Japanese were not unwilling to incur the risk of 
a Russian attack during J uly, hoping thus to gain a victory at least cost 
to themselves. But the Japanese position at that time, with their armies 
separated, cannot be considered a favourable opportunity for awaiting 
attack. 

Whatever the cause of the delay may have been, the result of it was 
to enable Kuropatkin to concentrate superior numbers at liao-Yang, 
and the Japanese at length felt compelled to attempt to effect a junction 
in the face of these superior numbers. The attempt succeeded, but its 
success should not blind us to the facts that the Japanese were in a 
^ Vide * Port Arthur,’ by EHis Ashmead-Bartlett, Chapter vii. 
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perilous position for some time before the battle of Liao-Tatig, and that 
they failed to bring superior numbers to the battlefield, It is clear now, 
and apparently there was little room for doubt at the time, that the 
Japanese should have pushed on to Liao-Tang without a halt if they 
could possibly have done so, and it has still to be proved that they 
could not. If it were not possible for them to do so, we may reason- 
ably ask whether some less dangerous plan of campaign should not have 
been adopted originally. Or whether, when it became evident that Tort 
Arthur could not be captured as quickly as had been hoped, the Japanese 
should not have relaxed their efforts there temporarily and drawn a 
division or two from Hogi’s army to Oku’s assistance. 

The latter step might, apparently, have been taken. Although even 
temporary delay in pressing the siege might have shaken confidence in 
the Japanese ability to capture the fortress, it would have been less 
dangerous to risk that than to risk defeat at Liao-Yang, 

To discuss the question of adopting a different plan of campaign would 
necessitate a fresh review of the whole situation from the beginning, and 
would swell the dimensions of this already lengthy chapter beyond all 
reason. Nor does it seem necessary to consider any other plan of 
campaign until we are convinced that the serious dangers incurred by 
the Japanese could not have been avoided by hastening the advance on 
Liao-Yang, and, if necessary, supporting it by a division drawn temper- • 
arily from Nogi's besieging army. 

Whether the arguments which have been put forward in these comments 
are right or wrong, — whether the plan of campaign was the best possible 
or not, — there can be no doubt on one point, and that is that the Japanese 
owed their final extrication from a very difficult situation in July and 
August 1904 to the qualities of energy, endurance, and resolution which 
all ranks — from General-in-chief to private — displayed in such a remark- 
able degree, and in which they were supported by the government 
and the people of Japan. It is in such qualities and in such support 
that the most certain road to victory lies. Without these qualities the 
best plans will fail. With them even the worst may succeed. The most 
valuable lessons to be learnt from the Japanese success do not differ from 
the lessons taught by former wars. Comparing it, for example, with the 
methods by which Prussia rose to power, in 1866 and 1870, we find the 
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same clear grasp beforehand of the objects to be aimed at, the same 
timely and thorough preparation, and the same vigour and perseverance 
in execution. 

And if Japan owed her success chiefly to these causes, it is equally Causes of 
certain that the Eussian defeat is accounted for far more by failure 
in these very respects than by any strategical mistakes. Mistakes 
were no doubt made, but, so far as the strategy of the land campaign 
goes, Kuropatkin brought superior numbers to the field at Liao-Tang, 
and he had approximately equal numbers at the Shaho, Heikoutai, and 
Mukden. He was not taken at a serious strategical disadvantage in any 
of the four great battles of the war, and his faOure cannot be charged 
chiefly to strategical errors in his main plan of campaign. 

The battle on the Yalu was, of course, unnecessary. Strategy rules Absence of 
“ when, where, and with what forces a battle should be delivered,” and 

' ^ ^ ^ ^ 3Ustificatioii 

all that it required at that time was that Eluroki should be harassed an'mft of 
and delayed, and that constant touch should be kept with him to theearUer 
ascertain his strength and movements. There was no strategical object 
to justify standing to fight him on the Yalu with inferior forces. The 
battle of Telissu was a similar blunder; the attempt to relieve Port 
Arthur at that time was premature, and no adequate force was yet 
available for it. Ta-shih-chao proved a useless fight, although it might 
have served its purpose if combined with a simultaneous attack on 
Kuroki and with proper precautions against the 10 th Division. 

In July and August, while the Japanese were halted, the wisest Best course 
course for Kuropatkin was probably to continue concentrating men as ^ 
fast as he could, meanwhile holding himself ready to use his interior suxumec 

lines when the enemy began to advance again. This statement is made of 190^ 
on the assumption that he could depend on Port Arthur to resist all 
assaults meanwhile, and that he could satisfy himself that Japanese 
troops were not being drawn from there for action against him. While 
this was so, delay was in his favour, as Ptussian reinforcements were 
arriving daily. When, however, the Japanese resumed their advance, 
Kuropatkin should have seized the opportunity to overwhelm their 
separated armies in the manner described in Part IT. He certainly 
failed to make the most of his opportunities immediately before the 
battle of Liao-Yang, as well as in that battle. If his own explanations, 

2 b 
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now being published, are to be accepted, the fault lay not so much 
with him as with those under him. Yet it must be confessed that 
under Skoboleff the Eussian army showed itself capable of manoeuvr- 
ing and attacking effectively. 

The Eussian defeats at the Yalu, Telissu, Ta-shih-chao, Feii-shui- 
ling, the Motienling (17th July), and in the battles against Kuroki 
at the end of July, even if they did not seriously lower the moral of 
the Eussian soldiers, must have shaken Kuropatkin’s confidence in his 
army, and, perhaps, the confidence of his army in him, and must have 
greatly raised the Japanese belief in themselves. But for this suc- 
cession of Eussian defeats we may doubt whether the Japanese could 
have carried through, or would have attempted, their final desperate 
advance to Liao -Yang. Some, at least, of these fights were strategi- 
cally unnecessary from the Eussian point of view. Some failed owing 
to bad tactical handling. 

Some critics consider that the defence of Port Arthur exercised a 
harmful influence on the Eussians. They point out that the fortress 
absorbed a field force which would have been of more use in the 
field; that its danger restricted Kuropatkiu’s freedom of action and 
led to his sending a detachment to defeat at Telissu; and that, but 
for having a refuge in Port Arthur, the Eussian fleet would have been 
compelled to go out and fight, and, even if sent to the bottom, it 
would have crippled the Japanese ships sufficiently to enable the 
Baltic fleet to eventually defeat them. 

The political and naval importance of Port Arthur was, probably, 
far too great for the Eussian Government to consent to its evacuation, 
even if Kuropatkin had desired it. But, independently of that, none 
of the arguments advanced will, apparently, bear a close examination. 

Port Arthur detained a Japanese army at least three times the size 
of the field force in its garrison for seven months, during which the 
Japanese, minus the besieging force, were obliged to fight three great 
battles against Kuropatkin. The capture of Port Arthur is said to 
have cost the Japanese over 90,000 men killed, wounded, or "died of 
disease.” It only cost the Eussians 30,000 field troops. These 
facts amply justify the detachment from Kuropatkin*s army of the 
force required to hold the fortress. In fact, the undoubted chance of 
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victory which the Kussians had in each of the first three great battles 
they owned chiefly to the defence of Port Arthur. 

The lesson to be learned from “Telissu” is not that Port Arthur 
should have been evacuated, but that its defence should have been so 
carefully provided for that there would have been no temptation to 
make premature attempts to relieve it. “Telissu” cannot be charged 
to the defence of Port Arthur, but to the mistaken judgment of who- 
ever was responsible for sending Stackelberg prematurely, and with an 
insufficient force, to attempt its relief. 

PinaUy, it is by no means certain that if the Eussian fleet had acted 
as suggested, the Baltic fleet would have benefited. The Japanese fleet 
would have had a long time available before the Baltic fleet arrived to 
repair damages sustained in the battle ; and it might not have suffered 
much more in a battle than it did in the blockade. But, however this 
may be, it is surely not a sound theory that fleets must be forced to 
fight by depriving them of a base. It would seem simpler and more 
effective to place in command adnairals who are willing to fight when 
it is wise to do so, and to give them crews who are equally willing to do 
their duty. 

In short, it seems that the plans of campaign on each side were based Summary of 
on sufficiently sound arguments, but that the Eussiaus failed utterly in 
the execution of their plans, while any errors the Japanese may have 
made were redeemed by the splendid moral qualities they displayed. 

And this conclusion is quite in accordance with the general teaching of 
military history. Failure results far more often from faulty execution 
of a plan of campaign than from want of perfection in the plan itself. 

The first amongst all causes of victory, says Clausewitz, is to pursue a 
great object with energy and perseverance. The Japanese acted on this 
principle — the Eussians did not 

Although the greatest strategical interest of the war lies in the period The period 
ending with the battle of Liao-Yang, the events subsequent to that are 
not devoid of strategical instruction. The situation from September . 

1904 to the end of the war illustrates conditions under which strategical 
manoeuvres may become practically impossible, thus reducing the oppos- 
ing armies to a state of immobility, and making results chiefly dependent 
on straightforward fighting. In Manchuria many causes contributed to 
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this state of affairs. The impossibility of supplying large forces at a 
great distance from the railway ; the nature of the theatre of war, tend- 
ing to compress the area of operations into the space between the 
mountains and the neutral frontier; the strength of the fortifications, 
which enabled both armies to extend their fronts practically right across 
this space; the very severe weather; the approximate equality of the 
forces; — these were the main causes which brought about the peculiar 
and unusual situation in which two groat armies faced one another, at 
close quarters, for several months, during which neither was able to 
bring about a definite decision. 

Under such conditions the initiative in attack is a very doubtful 
advantage, and, as has already been pointed out (p. 37'7), the strat- 
egical situation forced the initiative on the Eussians, with the result 
that they were twice repulsed with heavy loss — at the Shaho and at 
Heikoutai. 

Von Moltke was of opinion that the best results are obtainable by 
combining strategical offensive with tactical defensive, — meaning that 
if an enemy can be manoeuvred into a situation from which he can 
only escape by attacking at a disadvantage, he can then be defeated 
with a minimum of loss to his opponent by leaving the initiative in 
attack to him and then turning on him, at a favourable moment, with 
a decisive counter-attack. The theory, doubtless, is correct, but its 
practical application is extraordinarily difficult. It is only the greatest 
generals who are capable of recognising the conditions under which such 
a course would be advantageous,' and of turning them to account. The 
strategical offensive aims at forcing the enemy to fight at a disadvantage. 
It must, therefore, usually culminate in tactical offensive, since if the 
enemy be placed at a disadvantage he will naturally desire to avoid a 
decisive battle until he has manoeuvred himself into a more favourable 
situation. To prevent his doing this, it is generally necessary to attack 
him at once, and to push the attack vigorously, so that he may have 
no time to extricate himself or to bring up reinforcements. It is only 
when the enemy has been forced into a situation from which he 
cannot extricate himself without a battle, and in which he cannot 
possibly gain anything by delay, that it can be permissible to change, 
temporarily, from offensive to defensive, and leave it to him to commence 
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the attack, and then, of course, only with a view to a decisive counter- 
offensive at the first favourable opportunity. 

Although von Moltke has stated that he never succeeded in applying 
his own theory, he seems to have, at least, gone very near doing so at 
Sedan. The Japanese appear to have applied the theory successfully at 
the Shaho and Heikoutai, and with good results, — at any rate at the 
Shaho, where they only lost 16,000 men against a Russian loss of 
45,000. 

Not the least important, or least diiBficult, part of strategical science Strategy rtiiea 
lies in deciding whether to fight or to manceuvre tinder any given ^ 
conditions, and whether to seize the initiative in a battle, or to leave naanceuvre. 
it to the enemy. Every tactical victory is of use, but serious tactical 
risks should not be undertaken without some adequate strategical object. 

Had the Russians remembered this at the Talu, Telissu, and some of the 
other early battles, they would have avoided the piecemeal defeats which 
probably affected their subsequent chance of success at Liao-Tang very 
seriously. At the Shaho and Heikoutai, on the contrary, there were 
strong strategical reasons in favour of a Russian offensive, and their 
tactics in those battles seem more open to criticism than their strategy. 

The object aimed at in what has been said here on this subject is to 
draw the student^s attention to certain strategical considerations which 
must influence a commander in deciding whether he should attack at 
once, or whether it is permissible to await the enemy’s attack if more 
favourable tactical conditions can thereby be obtained, — ^but always with 
a view to eventual, decisive counter-attack. 


Another feature to notice about this period is the long duration of the Maence o£ 
battles. This is usually put down to tactical causes, and the matter is 

the duration 

discussed from that point of view in a subsequent chapter. But it may of battles, 
he noted here that the duration of battles is also much influenced by 
strategical considerations. So fax as strategy was concerned, it mattered 
little to either side whether the battles of the Shaho, Heikoutai, and 


Mukden lasted for one day or for several ; there could be no immediate 
change in the strategical situation. This is a condition of affairs which ‘ 
seldom exists. Usually if the general who takes the offensive cannot 
overcome the adversary quickly, he will lose his chance of doing so at 
all, owing to a change in the strategical situation. Thus when Napoleon 
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attacked Blucher on the 16th June 1815 at Ligny, one Prussian corps 
was absent from the field, and Wellington’s army was not yet con- 
centrated. Next day the absent Prussian corps would have arrived and 
Wellington would probably have been able to send assistance to Blucher. 
Under such circumstances there is no time for slow and cautious tactics, 
and attacks must be, and will be, vigorously pressed, regardless of loss. 
Similar conditions are equally likely to occur in modern war, and it is 
not safe to jump to the conclusion that because some battles lasted for 
weeks under the exceptional conditions obtaining in Manchuria, therefore 
all great battles in future will be similarly prolonged. Strategy will 
usually demand more rapid results, and the demand will lead to more 
vigorous methods, — resembling the desperate assaults on Port Arthur, 
rather than the slower and more patient system of attack adopted in the 
great battles against Kuropatkin. The possibility of such desperate 
assaults must be provided for in all schemes of defence. 
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CHAPTER IL 


DETACHMENTS. 


**The operations of the detachments an army may send out have so 
important a bearing on the success of a campaign that the duty of 
determining their strength and the proper occasions for them is one 
of the greatest and most delicate responsibilities imposed upon a 
commander. If nothing is more useful in war than a strong detach- 
ment opportunely sent out and having a good tnsemlU of operations 
with the main body, it is equally certain that no expedient is more 
dangerous when inconsiderately adopted. ... It is undoubtedly much 
safer and more agreeable for an army to be kept in a single mass; 
but it is a thing at times impossible or incompatible with ga ini ng a 
complete or even considerable success. The essential point in this 
matter is to send out as few detachments as possible."^ 

Jomini proceeds to classify detachments under four main heads : — 

1. Large corps employed at a distance from the main army in order 
to make diversions. Jackson’s operations in the Shenandoah 
Valley, in 1862, furnish an excellent example of the uses of 


Importance of 
the subject. 


Detachments 
are often 
unavoidable, 
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Various 
objects with 
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made. 


such a detachment. 

2. Large detachments acting within the zone of operations of the 
main army to cover the line of operations, or other important 
points, or to carry on a siege. Practically every war furnishes 
examples of these. Taking the Pranco-German War of 1870 
as an illustration, we may mention the forces left to observe 
Bitsche and the other Vosges forts; the detachment detailed 
to besiege Strasbourg; the army left round Metz after the 


^ ‘ The Art of War,' by Baron de Jomini, translated by Captains Mendell and Craighill, 
U.S, Army. 
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18th August, which may be regarded as a huge detachment in 
its relation to the advance on Paris. Wellington’s detachment 
at Hal, on the 18th June 1816, was placed to guard his line 
of communications. The lai^e forces absorbed in guarding our 
long line of communications in South Africa also fall into this 
class. The forces left to cover Washington, in 1862, when 
M'Clellan moved the main Federal army to the Yorktown 
peninsula, offer another illustration. 

3. “Large detachments made upon the front of operations, in face 

of the enemy, to act in concert with the main body in some 
combined operations.” For examples of these we need not 
seek further than Ney’s operations at Quatre Bras, on the 
16th June 1815, and the operations of Grouchy on the two 
following days. 

4, “ Small detachments sent to a distance to try the effect of surprise 

upon isolated points, whose capture may have an important 
bearing upon the general operations of the campaign.” Under 
this head fall raids directed against an enemy’s communications, 
to capture important convoys, destroy bridges ■ or railways, or 
otherwise endeavour to cripple the operations of his main army. 
The Austrian attempt to capture the bridge at Kehl (p. 168) 
when Moreau was retreating from Bavaria in 1796 is quoted 

I 

by Jomini as an example. 

Each of these main headings is capable of numerous subdivisions, 
and many instances of the use of detacliments might be quoted, 
coming partly under one class and partly under another. For example, 
Jackson was originally sent to the Shenandoah Valley mainly with a 
view to the protection of it as a valuable recruiting ground and 
source of supply. The possibilities offered by his position of creating 
a useful diversion, in connection with the main operations near Rich- 
mond, were not fully realised until later. 

Jomini’s chapter on ‘'Diversions and Great Detachments,” which has 
been freely quoted from, is one of the most complete, concise, and 
valuable discussions of the subject which can be found in military 
literature. Yet the subject is so wide and so complex that it is 
doubtful whether even his classification is quite satisfactory. We might 
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treat of the operations of detachments as offensive, such as Jackson's 
were in 1862, and Ney*s in 1815 ; or as defensive, like the posts on 
our lines of communication in South Africa, We might attempt to 
classify detachments as temporary or permanent; as affecting the main 
operations directly or only indii’eetly, favourably or adversely; as 
operating near the main army or at a distance from it; as employed 
for purely military reasons, or required by political considerations. 

But no classification which suggests itself would suffice to embrace the 
whole range of the subject, a full understanding of which can only be 
acquired by a wide study of military history. In this way only can MiKtary 
we learn to judge when a detachment is justifiable, and when it is is tha 
injudicious and dangerous. But it is to be noted that the knowledge 
after the event,” which we may acquire from military history, is in- 
effective for future guidance unless we examine into the matter from 
the point of view of the commanders who had to act in anticipation 
of results. We know now that Jacksons operations in iSC2 drew 
M‘Do well’s force into the valley, away from the decisive point; — ^but 
what guarantee had Lee, at the time, that the Bederals, instead of 
diverting McDowell, might not have argued that Jackson’s absence 
from Richmond made their opportunity there, — that nothing Jackson 
could do would compensate the Confederates for a decisive defeat in 
front of Richmond, — and that, instead of diverting McDowell to meet 
Jackson, the proper course would be to use him in hastening a decision 
at Richmond ? McClellan did so argue, but he was overruled by Mr i , 

Lincoln. If the Federal commander had been able to convince the 
President of the correctness of his views, and if he had acted vigor- 
ously, we should now be criticising Lee’s folly in weakening himself 
at the decisive pointy by leaving Jackson in the valley, instead of 
admiring the strategy by which he diverted M'Dowell from McClellan. 

In this lies the great difficulty of war, that commanders have to act 
on a judgment of probabilities, based most generally on vague and often 
conflicting evidence. They have to commit themselves to dispositions 
on what is often little more than a guess as to what effect those Succese de- 
dispositions may have on the enemy. And, in the case of detachments 
especially, however correct a general’s judgment may be in sending one zander of the 
out, results are very much dependent on the skill and determination of detachment. 
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the subordinate who commands it. Had Hey advanced a little earlier 
than he did at Quatre Bras, — had he even recognised that his own 

operations were secondary, and forborne to recall D’Erlon that evening, 

the results of the Waterloo campaign might have been very different. 
Whether Hapoleon or his subordinate was most to blame for the failure 
of Grouchy’s detachment on the 18th June is disputed, but it seems 
possible that had the operations of the detachment been more suitably 
directed, Hapoleon might have won the battle of Waterloo. Had Jackson 
not shown such energy and determination in 1862, Lincoln might not 
have interfered with M'Clellan’s plan of campaign. We might even say 
that had Jackson’s men not responded so well to the heavy calls he made 
on them, his operations would not have had such groat results. It is 
evident that the use of detachments requires deep study not only by pro- 
spective generals -in-chief, but by those lower leaders who may be charged 
with the conduct of detached operations ; and it is to be remembered 
that the forces employed on detached duties may often be so small that 
very junior officers may find themselves in command of them, and may 
have it in their power to exercise great influence on the main decision. 
Considera. The fundamental principle of success in war being superior strength 
OB the decisive battlefields, the first question a commander should ask 
dstaohmenta. himself before deciding to send out a detachment is — “Rov} will it be 
lihdy to affect my relative strength at the decisive point and time?" 
• Unless its effect is likely to be favourable in this respect it may be laid 
■down as a general principle that the detachment would be injudicious. 

Detachments may exercise a directly favourable effect at the decisive 
point by drawing off superior forces, as Jackson drew off M'Dowell; 
or by preventing separated hostile forces from effecting a junction, as 
Hey prevented Wellington from marching to Blucher’s help on the 
16th J une. They may exercise an indirect effect by guarding important 
convoys, or by securing the line of communications on which an army 
depends for its supplies, ammunition, or reinforcements. 

Diveniona When the aim is to draw superior hostile forces from the decisive 
toinauce point — ^in more technical language “to create a diversion” — deep con- 

aeparatioQ* • ^ . * 

sideration and great judgment are required to estimate the probabilities 
of success. To judge of the probable effect of the proposed operations 
on the opposing general an accurate estimate of his intelligence and 
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character is necessary, as well as an insight into his probable view of 
the broad situation. Some point must be threatened whose safety he 
is likely to consider of urgent importance ; or he may be influenced (or 
controlled) by alarming the government he serves, as was the case in 
1862. The probability of siijperior hostile forces being diverted must 
be weighed, — it will generally be possible that the enemy, instead of 
acting as we desire, may reply to us by diverting our detachment 
with a still smaller force. The greater the importance of the point 
threatened, and the more vigorously the detachment acts, the less danger 
will there be of such a result, The hostile force diverted must not 
only be superior, but its absence from the decisive point must he ensured 
for a sufficient time to enable to complete the decision there. Waterloo 
is the most striking example of the results of failure in this respect. 

To calculate probabilities of this sort a commander must be able to 
estimate with considerable accuracy not only where the decisive point 
will be, but when the decision there will be reached. In weighing these 
matters the possibility of being able to withdraw the detachment to 
the decisive point, in time to act there, must be considered. If this 
can be done the risk in sending it out is minimised, and its value may 
be doubled if it can (as Jackson did in 1862) not only draw off hostile 
forces, but then, leaving these out of reach, join the main army in 
time to assist in the main decision. This possibility is affected by rail- 
ways and telegraphs, and by command of the sea which may often 
afford such opportunities. 

The problem of opposing a junction of forces already separated differs Operations to 
in some respects from that of inducing separation. In the latter case ^ ^ 
offensive action is usually necessary, whereas in the former case 
manoeuvres and defensive action are generally more suitable. Opera- separated, 
tions undertaken to induce separation are based altogether on proba- 
bilities; those undertaken to oppose a junction have some certainty 
to work on — ^the separation exists, it is only necessary to prolong it. 

Before employing a detachment for the purpose, however, it is neces- 
sary to consider whether the enemy probably intends to effect a 
junction, and whether it is possible for him to effect it in time; if 
not there is no need for a detachment 

During the recent operations in the Liao-Tung peninsula, the mere 
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fear of an attempt on Vladxvostock, combined with its distance from 
the 2 one of operations, sufficed to induce the Russians to maintain a 
force there. It was therefore unnecessary for the Japanese to employ 
a detachment to threaten it. Under the circumstances it would have 
been a mere waste of strength to do so. 

Small offensive detachments employed against an eiu^iny's communi- 
cations will probably ensure his using up troops in guarding them, or 
the mere possibility of danger to his communications may sullice. The 
timing of such raids is important. If made just before a battle they 
may draw off hostile troops, who cannot afterwards return to the front 
in time for the fight, or they may delay the arrival of reinforcements, 
or of convoys, urgently required at the front. If made at other times 
any damage done can be repaired, or troops drawn off may be recalled 
in time, and the raid may have no effect on the main decision. Mis- 
chensko’s raid, made some time before the battle of Mukden, had no 
effect on the issue of that battle; whereas a Japanese raid on the 
Russian line of communications, which was better timed, resulted in 
a considerable Russian force being diverted from the battle. 

Occasions sometimes arise when a commander has at his disposal a 
force which, owing to distance, want of transport, or other causes, 
cannot possibly be drawn to the decisive point in time. In such cases 
there is no option but to endeavour to utilise this force in some detached 
operations within its reach. In 1815 Napoleon thus used the garrisons 
of the fortresses near the Belgian frontier, west of his line of advance, 
in a demonstration designed to delay Wellington's concentration, by 
playing on his anxiety for his line of communications with Ostend. 

Detachments are sometimes sent out with a view to cutting off an 
enemy's retreat m anticipation of his defeat. Of these it may be said 
that they are only justified when relative superiority is so great that 
victory at the decisive point, without the aid of the detachment, is 
practically a certainty; and, further, when the superiority is so great 
that the detachment can be given a strength proportionate to the object 
for which it is detailed. 

In thus considering the various circumstances under which detach- 
ments may be employed with advantage, we learn, at the same time, 
how to judge when their use would be injudicious. In studying how we 
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may beguile the enemy into separation of his forces we learn to beware 
of similar wiles aimed against us. The great point to be kept in view is 
superiority at the decisive place and time. A detachment which does 
not directly, or indirectly, assist us towards that end is always a dis- 
advantage, and should be avoided. If circumstances beyond our control 
necessitate separation we must endeavour to avoid risking a decision 
against superior forces while the separation lasts. So important is this A plan of 
question of detachments that in deciding on a plan of campaign prefer- 

^ 'wbiicli iicc6Sf 1 “ 

ence should be given — other things being equal — to that plan which tatesmany 

necessitates the fewest doubtful detachments ; and in considering this detachmenta 

the political interests likely to be affected are of especial importance. 

^ . ayoided. 

Popular clamour and ignorance of the principles of strategy on the part 
of a government have often forced commanders to detach, much against 
their own will and judgment After APOlellan's experience of this in 
1862 , his successors in command of the Federals found it wiser to choose 
a line of advance which directly covered Washington, despite the natural 
difficulties of the country to be traversed. 

As Jomini says, “ The essential point is to send out as few detachments strength of 
as possible.” It is also essential that the strength of every detachment <ietachjnent& 
sent out should not include a man, horse, or gun more than is necessary 
for its purpose. At the same time, if the strength necessary be under- 
estimated failure is likely to result. To form a correct estimate of the 
proper strength for a detachment is a very difficult problem. When the 
object is to occupy and delay one part of the enemy's forces while 
another part is being defeated, — the strength of the force to be delayed, — 
its distance from the decisive point, — the nature of the intervening 
country, — ^the time necessary to complete the defeat of the force against 
which a decision is to be sought, — the possibility of that force avoiding a 
decision, — the skill and character of the commander of the detachment 
and of his opponent, — are all factors- which have to be considered. 

The strength of a detachment intended to induce separation is also 
governed by many of these considerations. In addition, the possibility 
of being able to deceive the enemy as to its strength, and of being 
able to quickly withdraw or reinforce it, affect the question. One 
of the reasons why Jackson was so successful in alarnung Lincoln 
in 1862 was that he could be quickly reinforced by means of the 
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railway connecting him with Lee, and the boldness of his action fostered 
a belief that reinforcements had actually been sent to Iiim. When a 
detachment is closely connected with its main body, any error in the 
estimate of its strength can be quickly remedied. 

Even after all these preliminaries have been settled, and after a 
suitable commander for the detachment has been chosen, there is still 
need for great judgment in deciding on the best lino of operations to 
adopt. An error in this respect was a main cause of Grouchy's failure 
in 1815. As Jomini says, “The inconveniencos necessarily attending them 
[detachments] may be made as few as practicable, by giving judicious 
and carefully prepared instructions to their commanders.” 

The commander of a detachment has often a very dillicult task to 
perform. To carry out his task satisfactorily he must have a thorough 
knowledge of the broad situation and of the plans of his generaHn- 
chief. He must constantly remember that success at the decisive 
point is everything — that his every act must bo directed towards, 
and subordinated to, that end. He must strive to gain the ends in 
view without exposing his detachment to defeat or unnecessary loss, 
but when the end cannot be otherwise gained he must not hesitate 
to fight, even in the face of certain defeat. Finally, he must rejoin his 
main body the moment his absence from it can bo of no further use to it. 

Jackson's oft-quoted operations in 1862 are a model for the guidance 
of commanders of detached forces. There is much to be learnt from 
Key's operations at Quatre Bras, where his ensemble of operations” 
with the main army was perfect, but was not made the most of. 
Grouchy's failure points many lessons. The ill-judged Eussian stand 
against Kuroki on the Yalu has already been mentioned in a previous 
chapter. The want of skill shown by Clam Gallas, and by other de- 
tached Austrian generals, in 1866 was one of the causes of Benedek's 
final defeat, though the blame rests even more on Benedek than on 
his subordinates, owing to his instructions to them being quite un- 
suited to the circumstances. From these and a hundred other in- 
stances recorded in history, the proper method of conducting detached 
operations may be learnt, and there is no operation of war offering 
greater opportunities to subordinate leaders of affecting the results 
of a campaign. 
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CHAPTER III. 

NOTES ON THE STUDY OF TACTICS. 

In previous editions of this 'work considerable space was devoted to 
the subject of tactics, which is not the least important of the two 
great brandies of the operations of war. For reasons given in the 
preface to this edition it has been decided to omit the original tactical 
portion of the work; but it is hoped that the following notes may 
be of some help in the study of the numerous books which deal with 
tactics in detail. 

It is commonly asserted that, while the principles of strategy are Taeiacal 

fixed, tactics are constantly changing. This assertion is often accepted mettoda are 

IjGhBGd. on 

too literally. It is true that new inventions have necessitated a per- fandameotai 
petual development in tactical methods; but history shows clearly principles 
that aU successful tactical methods have been based on great funda- 
mental principles, which are as changeless as the human nature on 
which they depend. The object aimed at in the following notes is 
to outline a few of these fundamental principles, and to give some 
idea of the ■ connection between them and the various methods of apply- 
ing them which have been successfully adopted at different periods. 

The subject is far too vast to be dealt with thoroughly in a short 
space, and the object of this chapter is limited to suggesting a line 
of thought which it is hoped and believed the student of war may 
find it profitable to follow out further for.himseli 

We freq^uently find tactics and strategy treated as separate subjects, interdepena- 
This is difficult to avoid, but it is most necessary to realise that in 
practice the two cannot be divorced. The interdependence between 
them must constantly be borne in mind. 

The following extracts from Clausewitz establish the true relation- 
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ship between stratejfy and tactics; and they make it clear that the 
two must be inseparable. 

0 

Tactics is the theory of the use of militery forces in combat 
Strategy is the theory of the use of combats for the object of the 
war/’ ** In strategy there is no victory. On the one hand the strategic 
success is the successful preparation of the tactical victory. On the 
other hand, strategic success lies in the making use of the victory 
gained.*’ '"By the strategic plan is settled when, where, and with 
what forces a battle is to be delivered. ” Then strategy must go with 
the army to the field in order to arrange particulars on the spot, and 
to make the modifications in the general plan which incessantly become 
necessary in war. Strategy can, therefore, never take its hand from 
the work for a moment.” But ^‘only great tactical sticcesses c^n lead 
to great strategical ones.** 

In short, strategy must be ever striving for tactical success; tactics 
must ever keep the strategical situation in mind, and must constantly 
aim at creating fresh strategical opportunities. Tactics without strategy 
resembles a man without legs. Strategy without tactics is like a man 
without arms. 

Strategy on It may be said that strategy not only settles **when, where, and 

tha battlefield, ^hat forces a battle is to be delivered,” but that it must be con- 

sulted as to the object with which the battle is to be fought. The 
battle of Kernstown shows clearly that strategy may have uses even 
for a tactical defeat. In 1870 the tactically indecisive and risky battles 
of Colombey — Nouilly and Vionville — Mars la Tour had strategical 
results of most far-reaching importance. But before a commander 
enters on a doubtful battle, he must first consider whether the strategical 
situation demands one. This is especially so in the case of detached 
forces. The object of strategy is to lead up to success in dedsim 
battles. The action of detachments must be ruled by that object. 
When a detachment meets the enemy its commander must consider 
whether the broad strategical situation demands a Vionville or a 
Kernstown; or whether he should manoeuvre instead of fighting, as 
the Russians should have done on the Yalu. A commander who can- 
not look beyond the local situation is not competent to command a 
detachment, however smalL 
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At the decisive point, also, strategy must be consulted as to whether 
battle should be engaged at once, or whether delay might bring about 
a more favourable opportunity. Then strategy must be consulted on 
the actual plan of battle. It must be asked whether the situation 
permits of slow and methodical tactical methods, or whether a decision 
must be forced on as rapidly as possible ; — whether the turning of one 
flank, or the other, would offer the most decisive results ? 

Although it may be right, in very exceptional cases, for a detachment 
to fight ,even in the face of almost certain defeat, a defeat at the de- 
cisive point is a very different matter. There, the first necessity is 
tactical success, and no considerations should induce a commander to 
attempt more than is justified by his relative strength. Strategy has 
no uses for defeats at the decisive point. A great preponderance of 
force may justify a commander in making his main attack on the 
enemy’s strongest flank, in preference to the other, if greater strategi- 
cal results may thereby be gained; but without such preponderance 
of force he should decide in favour of whatever plan seems to offer 
the best chance of tactical success. There is little strategical gain in 
merely forcing an enemy back along his proper line of retreat, but 
there is more profit in that than in losing the battle in a vain 
attempt to drive him off it. 

It must be remembered, however, that — especially against a weak 
commander — the best chance of tactical success may lie in aiming a 
blow in the most vital strategical direction. The enemy’s determina- 
tion may thus be more easily shaken. At the battle of liao-Tang 
the movement of a small detachment from Pen-hsi-hu, towards the 
Eussian line of retreat, seems to have had an effect on the results 
of the battle altogether out of proportion to its size. 

Every small tactical success tends, to disturb the balance of influence of 

to the advantage of the victor; and an accumulation of small tactical 
successes often paves the way to a final great ona Thus, before the 
Prussians and Austrians met in the final struggle at Koniggratz almost 
every corps in the Austrian army had already suffered defeat in the 
comparatively small previous encounters. Before the battle of liao-Tang 
a considerable proportion of the Eussian axmy had already been defeated 
piecemeal These minor victories, however, are in themselves inde- 
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cisive — they are no compensation for defeat in a decisive battle. A 
detached subordinate commander who socks after a local success, at 
the risJc of cmd%g the loss of a great hattle elsewhere, shows either a 
lamentable want of strategical skill, or a selfislniess for which even 
disgrace is scarcely an adequate punishment. Ncy’s recall of D’Erlon's 
corps in 1815 is a case in point* 

In the recent war in Manchuria the duration of some of the battles 
was extraordinarily long, and the fact is often taken as an indication, if 
not a proof, that this long duration is a necessary result of modern con* 
ditions, and must be expected in future. The importance of this question 
has been alluded to in a previous chapter. If battles are to last for days, 
or perhaps weeks, instead of hours, — and if their probable duration can- 
not be estimated within a day, or several days, — such strategical combina- 
tions as that arranged by Napoleon on the 16th June 1815 will no longer 
have a chance of success. To hold off part of an enemy's forces for a 
few hours, while another part is being defeated, is quite a different 
problem to holding it off for several days. And if the time required to 
complete a victory cannot be estimated within a margin of days, attempts 
to defeat an enemy in detail will be more likely to lead to a Waterloo 
than to a Ligny. 

Before we can definitely accept such a theory, however, the first point 
to determine is whether this deduction made from the Manchurian war 
is justified. It is based on the four great battles from Liao-Yang to 
Mukden. In the smaller battles which preceded, in which the forces 
engaged sometimes numbered from 60,000 to 100,000 men, a decision 
was generally reached in a few hours from the time the attack really 
began. Though some of these battles apparently ran into a second day, 
it appears that this was only so when the work of the first day consisted 
of mere preliminaries, which might have been dispensed with if time 
had pressed ; or when the Japanese object was merely to keep the 
Russians in play while a turning movement developed, as there is 
strong reason to suppose they hoped to do at Ta-shih-chao, for instance. 

The long duration of the four great battles is beyond dispute; but 
were modern conditions the cause of it — or was it a result of purely 
local conditions? 

The general strategical conditions in Manchuria did not call for 
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any violent haste, on the part of the Japanese, in forcing on a Causes affect- 

decision, north of the Liao Ho, after the junction of their forces at tlw 

. tionofbattlea 

liao-Yang had been effected. To realise this, compare the strategical 
conditions in the Waterloo campaign when, on the 16th June, it was 
necessary for Ifapoleon to defeat Blucher before Wellington could 
interfere; and again, on the 18th June, when it was a question 
of hours whether Wellington could hold out until Blucher arrived. 

Moreover, in the four great battles in Manchuria, the Japanese rela-, 
tive numbers were inadequate for the delivery of any great decisive 
stroke calculated to carry all before it with the least possible delay. It 
is also to he noted that, in Manchuria, manoeuvres were cramped by the 
difficulties of the ground, between the mountains on one hand and the 
neutral frontier on the other; that the positions were so strongly 
entrenched as to render the general conditions almost of the nature of 
fortress warfare; and that the strength of these entrenchments led to 
abnormal extension of fronts. Given similar conditions in the future, 
we should no doubt see somewhat similar results. But a recurrence of 
such conditions, at any rate in Europe, seems most unlikely— except, 
perhaps, on a permanently fortified frontier. Where there is room for 
manoeuvre, positions must be hastily occupied as need arises —their exact 
locality cannot be fixed beforehand,— and time will not permit of the 
creation of such fortifications as the Russians made. With less elaborate 
fortifications fronts cannot be so extended without serious risk of being 
broken. And with less extended fronts the turning and flanking move- 
ments, on which the modern attack almost invariably relies, will not 
have so far to go, or require so long to develop. 

These very extended fronts are not new in war. W^ellington, for 
example, under peculiar conditions^ held an immense front at Torres 
Vedras. But we do not argue from it that he should have taken up a 
forty-mile front at Waterloo ; and neither should we argue that because 
wide fronts were considered suitable to the conditions in Manchuria, 
they are equally suitable under all circumstances in modern war. Ho 
doubt fronts will be much more extended than formerly, in proportion 
to numbers,— but not to the very exaggerated extent that they were in 

Manchuria. 

Another point which affected the duration of the great battles in 
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Manchuria was the passive nature of the Russian defence. They never 
attempted a decisive counter-attack on a great scale, with the result that 
the Japanese were left almost free to carry out their tactical plans as 
they liked, and in their own time. Human nature in battle remains a 
constant factor, and its powers of endurlhce are limited. The more 
highly these are tried — the more energetically a battle is fought on both 
sides — ^the sooner will one or other give way. The Japanese certainly 
displayed great endurance ; but if we consider what might have happened, 
at Liao-Yang for example, if the Russians had launched a really vigorous 
counter-attack in great strength, it seems evident that a decision, one 
way or the other, would have been forced on much sooner. 

In addition to all these special reasons for the long duration of the 
battles in Manchuria, we must also remember that the numbers engaged 
were very great, — partly as a conseq[uence of special conditions which com- 
pressed the whole of the forces on both sides into a comparatively narrow 
apace, — and the size of the forces engaged affects the duration of battles. 

Of this matter Clausewitz wrote, from the experiences of a hundred 
years ago: “The duration of a combat is necessarily bound up with 
its essential relations. These relations are absolute magnitude of force, 
relation of force and of the different arms mutually, and nature of the 
country. 20,000 men do not wear themselves out upon one another 
as quickly as 2000; we cannot resist an enemy double or three times 
Our strength as long as one of the same strength. . . . The resistance 
of an ordinary division of 8000 to 10,000 men of all arms, even opposed 
to an enemy considerably superior in numbers, will last several hours. 
If the advantages of country are not too preponderating, and if the 
enemy is only a little, or not at all, superior in numbers, the combat 
will last half a day. A corps of three or four divisions will prolong it 
to double that time ; an army of 80,000 or 100,000 men to three or 
four times as long." 

Long dumtion Battles like Leipsic and Gettysburg lasted three days, and there 
knoTO^a** seems very slender evidence to justify a belief that if fought under 
former wan, “odern conditions they would have lasted longer 

In the absence of more convincing proof, it would seem that a 
general will not be wise to base his strategical plans on the belief 
that battles, under ordinary conditions, between armies of 50,000 to 
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100,000 men, will certainly not be decided within twenty-four hours, 
when it is of serious importance to either army to hasten a decision. 

Nor should he calculate on a battle between even very large armies, 
under normal conditions, lasting more than two or three days, when 
it is manifestly to the interest of either army to force a decision with 
the least possible delay. Ground, absolute magnitude of force, relative 
strength of the opposing forces, and the strategical situation, must all 
be taken into account in forming an estimate of the probable duration 
of a battle. 

It is not only on this question of the duration of battles that we Hasty coo- 
should exercise caution in drawing conclusions. There is a natural ciusioajs, based 

on recent ex- 

tendency in ev^iy age to consider the lessons of the past as out or perience, are 
date, and to take the most recent experience as the only guide to fol- dangerous, 
low, without pausing to weigh the special conditions which may have 
exercised an influence. Unless this tendency to rush to conclusions 
is tempered by deep reflection and study, it is likely to lead us astray. 

A study of the development of tactics is usually prescribed as part Lessons to be 
of the course of modern military education, and the true object of such 
study is perhaps often not realised. Coupling it with the theory that jjigtory. 
tactics are constantly changing, the student frequently searches the 
records of the past to ascertain %vluit has ieen altered^ and finds the 
study of little interest or profit. If he devotes himself to finding out 
what has not been altered, — to noting what are the priTidples that have 
stood the test of time, — he will find the interest and the profit to be 
derived are vastly increased; and he will find the study an effective 
corrective of any tendency to jump too hastily to conclusions. On 
this subject Pratt, in his "Precis of Modern Tactics,’ writes as follows: 

It is quite true that the introduction of improved arms has produced 
very considerable modifications in the method of fighting; but these 
modifications are not so much changes, as the growth and development 
of principles that have been known for hnndreds of years. And it is 
a most dangerous thing to ignore all experience obtained prior to the 
introduction of improved arms, for it is only by a careful study of the 
development of tactics that the true direction in which improvement 
is possible can be determined.” 

Every war has its special local conditions ; and deductions hurriedly 
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drawn, without due allowance for these conditions, are generally 
exaggerated, if not altogether wrong. In one campaign cavalry effects 
little, — perhaps through bad handling, or unsuitable ground. Critics 
hasten to assure us that, under modem conditions, cavalry can no 
longer find opportunities on the battlefield. The mobility of the 
mounted Boer on the boundless South African veldt gave him many 
advantages over our infantry. We immediately found critics ready to 
assert that future armies must consist of mounted men. Tliey did not 
pause to consider that the infantry never found itself unwelcome to 
the other arms on the South African ’battlefields, and that "only great 
tactical successes can lead to great strategical ones.” The success of 
one campaign is ascribed to the rifle, of the next to the gun. The 
abolition of the bayonet, as a useless encumbrance, is urged at one 
time, — a subsequent experience leads to recommendations to lengthen 
it. At one time every man must carry a spado, then the spade is 
discredited, then it comes in again. 

And so we go on; and so, history tells ns, our forefathers went on 
a hundred, and a thousand, years ago. And in the midst of all these 
bewildering changes of opinion there is only one reliable guide, and 
that is history. From it we may learn not only the primary factors 
which have always been the foundation of success, but “the true 
direction in which improvement can be determined.” 

What are these primary factors? First among them are the moral 
attributes. History proves to the hilt that in all ages the moral has 
been to the physical as three to one. Courage, ermgy, det&rmination, 
fersenseranee, endu/rance, the unselfishness a/nd the discipline that make 
combination possible, — these are the primary causes of all great success, 
and in tnming our thoughts to new guns or rifles or bayonets we too 
often forget the fact. An army imbued with these qualities, and 
directed with determination and reasonable intelligence, always has 
won — and always will — against opponents not possessing them, even 
if they be better armed and far more numerous. 

But amongst civilised nations this truth is still so far recognised — 
though it often seems that too much civilisation tends towards forget- 
fulness of it — that there is but little difference between their armies in 
this respect. We must seek for other factors that have turned the 
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scale when the w/jral of opposing armies has been approximately equal 
at the outset. 

The search brings us first to the commander of the army, and we influence of 
find that his character has always weighed even more than his shill. 

Above all things he must have energy, perseverance, and determination. 

He must have courage, moral and physical. Boldness is a valuable 
quality, and "boldness becomes of rarer occurrence the higher we 
ascend the scale of rank.”^ To guide these qualifications he requires 
a cool well-balanced intelligence; a knowledge of wax, even if only 
acquired from books, as Hapoleon s knowledge chiefiy was in his first 
command; and a clear understanding of the object in view. To this 
list we might add many other qualifications that are desirable- 
such as a knowledge of men, and of how to excite their enthusiasm 
and to call forth their utmost endeavours; and a high sense of 
duty to the State. It may also be said that unless the State 
displays a sense of its duty to its general his best efforts may be 

thwarted. 

Now if we suppose that we have in the field an army of good moral MobiUtr, 
temper and adequate size, commanded by an able general and 
this army is opposed by another which is more or less equal to it in 
all these respects,— what further qualifications must we look to, to 
turn the scale on the battlefield? We may note in passing that 
such approximate equality is only found to a limited degree m history. 

There is practically always some difference arising from more careful 
preparation for war, — ^better statesmanship— superior strategy or some 
of the innumerable other causes that affect results in war. But set- 
ting this aside we find that, next to the indispensable factors already 
mentioned, mobility, combination, and fire-power have always exercised 
most influence. Take what great commander we will, and we find the 
most convincing evidence that he developed these to the utmost, and 
that they have always lain at the root of the more material causes of 
success. Superior mobiHty alone enabled Frederick the Great to move 
"like the panther round an ox,” so as to place his army across t e 
enemy’s flank. The discipUne of his troops enabled him to apply the 
principles of combination- And at the critical moment, before t e 
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bayonet charge, the rapidity of fire of the Prussian infantry was 
remarkable for those days. All three arms played their full part in 
Frederick’s battles according to their respective powers. 

Combination, mobility, and fire-power were developed still further 
under Napoleon. 

Wellington’s linear formations enabled him to develop the firo-power 
of his infantry to the utmost ; and that he did not sacrifice mobility in 
doing so is shown especially clearly by the rapidity of his great counter- 
attack at Salamanca. 

In short, whether we go back to the wars of Gustavus Adoljihus, or 
come down to the most recent times, wo find the iufiiience of these 
factors well established. We find that it was in some further develop- 
ment of them that great commanders chiefiy sought to gain an advan- 
tage. And we learn that it is necessary to beware of increasing one 
of these factors at the expense of the others. A development of mobility 
often demands a sacrifice of fire-power, and viee versa. When this is 
so, a very careful balancing of advantages and disadvantages is called 
for before the development is accepted. 

Mobility is spoken of here in its tactical sense, — moaning rapidity 
of mapoeuvres on the battlefield, to aoqviire the power of which frequent 
peace practice in the handling of masses of troops is essential. There 
is a marked tendency in the present day to carry the principle of 
“slow and sure’’ too far, and no doubt the Busso- Japanese war will 
be quoted in support of it. As a safeguard against this, nothing better 
can be recommended than a study of the tactical methods of such 
generals as Lee, Wellington, and Napoleon, followed by a close examina- 
tion of what would probably have happened had one of these been in 
command of the Bussians on the second day of the battle at Liao- Yang, 
with a large reserve in hand (as he certainly would have had), when 
the Japanese centre and left had exhausted themselves against the • 
Bussians entrenchments. 

Combination depends on the efficiency of the chain of control connect- 
ing the brain of the commander, through all grades, down to the 
corporals’ squad ; on the intelligence of subordinate leaders in grasping 
and applying the commander’s plans ; on the discipline which ensures 
intelligent obedience to the directing will; and on the mobility whieh 
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gives rapid effect to that will, and permits of fleeting opportunities 
being taken advantage of. Every fresh development in the means of 
rapidly transmitting orders and information pennits of an extension 
of the commander’s influence, and makes more perfect combination 
possible, and over wider areas. Combination in war is the principle 
the schoolboy understands in his games as "playing together” — only 
applied on a wider field. It demands the same grasp of the principles 
of the game, and the same unselfishness in not " playing for one’s own 
hand,” — but multiplied many thousand-fold in proportion to the interests 
at stake. 

The influence of time in battle is always great and sometimes decisive, on the 
Even minutes are precious when the decision is hanging in the balance, 

Some of Napoleon’s battles illustrate this particularly vividly. At 
Wagram it was a race between the failure of his left and the success 
of his right. At Austerlitz the balance of time between the powers 
of resistance of his right, and the success of bis attack on the Pratzen 
Heights, was nicely adjusted. A careful study of the time conditions 
in such battles as these gives an insight into deep causes of tactical 
success, which is of value not only to those who may command, but 
to those who desire to help, to the utmost of their ability, even in 
subordinate positions. Such study not only impresses on us the true 
value of time; — it shows us the skill with which an army may be 
disposed, so that a small portion in one part of the field may delay a 
decision there just long enough to enable the larger portion to complete 
a decision elsewhere ; — it shows how nicely the relative strength of these 
portions must be adjusted so that the smaller one is just equal to its 
task, while the greatest possible weight is thrown into the striking 
force ; — ^it shows how success depends on the endurance of the delaying 
force, and on the rapidity of the striking force. In short, it illustrates 
the application of the fundamental tactical principles to definite con- 
ditions, both by the commander and by the army. 

Not less important than the question of time, and closely connected EeBcrroL 
with it, is the question of reserves, "Victory is to him who has the 
last reserve,” said Napoleon, — but like all his maxims this one must 
not be taken too literally. Even Napoleon could not compress all that 
there is to be said on such a complicated subject into one sentence. 
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To grasp the full import of his sayings we must study the deeds by 
which he illustrated his meaning. No commander ever nursed his 
reserves with more care than Napoleon. None ever used them more 
unsparingly when the opportunity for their use arose. None ever 
laboured more successfully to create the opportunity, or seized it more 
unhesitatingly when it came. 

In studying Napoleon’s battles we may take Austerlitz and Ligny as 
two particularly instructive types. At Austerlitz the allies made a 
dangerous movement at the beginning of the battle, laying themselves 
open to a decisive counter-attack, which Napoleon promptly launched. 
The struggle was very severe while it lasted, but the allies were never 
given a chance to recover from the effects of the first staggering blow. 

At Ligny Napoleon had to create his opportunity, - Blucher was a 
dangerous adversary, — a man of bold character, always ready to strike 
back ; and he had superior numbers. With a comparatively small part 
of his available force Napoleon set himself to wear down Blucher’s 
power of resistance — to induce him to use up his reserves. Meanwhile 
Napoleon kept back a large reserve himself. When Blucher’s reserves 
had been drawn in, and, so to speak, his sting drawn, the fresh French 
reserves were launched in a great decisive stroke. At Austerlitz 
Napoleon left the first move to the enemy. Their movement was 
directed, across difficult ground, against what they believed to be his 
line of communications. Turning the difficulties of the ground to 
account, he opposed the turning movement with a small delaying force, 
— ^he waited just long enough to allow the enemy to commit himself 
fully, — and then he launched his reserve to first break through the weak 
allied centre, and then, with all the advantages of ground in its favour, 
to overwhelm the turning force still struggling in the valley of the 
Goldbach. Napoleon had to so time this stroke as to ensure its taking 
full effect before his weak right should be overwhelmed. The reserve 
could not be long held back, and once launched it had to push very 
rapidly to a conclusion. Success depended on the balance between the 
delaying power of the French right and the rapidity of Soult’s decisive 
attack. At Ligny success depended on the power of the French hold- 
ing attack” — more logically called by Clausewitz the “preparatory action” 
— ^to draw in Blucher’s reserves and wear down his powers of resistance, 
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so that Napoleon might he enabled to use ‘"the last reserve*^ in a 
decisive blow before Wellington could interfere. 

In studying such battles as these we learn the correct use of delaying 
action, and of preparatory action; the science of economising reserves 
at one period, in order to use them unsparingly when the right time 
comes; and the influence of time. We may realise, too, how much 
even the ablest commander is dependent on his subordinates. In 
admiring Napoleon’s generalship, we must not lose sight of the fact 
that great skill and endurance must have been displayed by all ranks 
in the preparatory attack at ligny, — which was conducted with such 
vehemence as to induce Blucher to engage practically the whole of his 
superior numbers, — and with such endurance in continuing the contest 
for many hours. If Soulf had not been able to launch his attack on 
the Pratzen Heights, at Austerlitz, so rapidly, — and if time had been 
lost by him in fire action, instead of seeking to close at once, — the allies 
might have been able to amend their dispositions and to push their 
attack home. When a rapid decision is necessary fire action is usually 
too slow, and success will depend on closing with the enemy at once, 
regardless of loss. The circumstances are very rare in modem war, 
however, when such an assault can have any prospect of success without 
^previous fire preparation. 

This question of loss is a very important one. Victory,” said Losses in 
Scharnhorst, is won by teaching soldiers how to die, not how to avoid 
dying,” The army whose motto is “avoid loss” and the nation which 
demands of its generals that they shall win battles without losing men, 
will certainly never succeed against an adversary, of anything like 
equal strength, who acts on Schamhorst’s maxim. Many people seem 
to imagine that heavy losses in an army show a want of skill in its 
commander or in his subordinates. Let them read the campaigns of 
Napoleon, Wellington, Moltke, Lee, Grant, — or the most recent war of, 
all. They will find that such men, whom they do not hesitate to hold 
up as models, never quailed before any loss; nor did they win their 
battles without incurring enormous casualties. It is not our own losses 
we should count, but the enemy’s. However brave men may be they 
have no burning desire to throw away their lives, and it is surely a 
needless precaution to urge on them not to do so. The story of Stone- 
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wall Jackson, who, when a subordinate claimed credit for having 
fallen back without loss, exclaimed, *'Do you call that fighting, sir?” 
and placed him under arrest, shows a more logical and profitable attitude 
for a nation to assume than that of tying the hands of their commander 
by demanding — what history shows to be impossible — victory without 
loss. A commander has to bear many responsibilities and take many 
chances. If he has, in addition, to be constantly thinkhig of every 
man he loses, — constantly trying to avoid any action which might lead 
to a long casualty list, — he will certainly never perform great deeds. 
Generals are not made of iron. They can quite safely be trusted to 
consider losses, without any urging from home. When — with due 
allowance for particular circumstances and difficulties, and after full 
and fair trial— their deeds fail to justify their casualty lists, then it is 
time enough to call them unskilful, not because they have lost men, 
but because they have lost them iu vain. And so too with subordinate 
leaders. Courage is so absolutely indispensable to success that bravery 
must not be criticised even if it sometimes costs unnecessary lives. 
As Clausewitz says, Happy the army iu which an untimely boldness 
frequently manifests itself ; it is an exuberant growth, showing a rich 
soil. Even foolhardiness, that is boldness without an object, is not to 
be despised. , . . It is only when it strikes at the root of obedience, 
when it treats with contempt the orders of superior authority, that it 
must be repressed as a dangerous evil, not on its own account but on 
account of the act of disobedience,” Another quotation from Clausewitz 
is also to the point : He who uses force unsparingly, without reference to 
the quantity of bloodshed, must obtain a superiority if his adversary 
does not act likewise.” It may be added that in quoting Clausewitz we 
are quoting the authority on whom, above all others, Moltke based his 
action and his teaching — -and .whose teaching has been passed on to 
“the Japanese army of to-day. 

The more deeply military history is read the more clearly will it be 
realised that great deeds cannot be performed without great losses, 
however skilful a commander may be. And the point has a double 
importance. It not only serves as a guide for our own conduct, but 
it warns ns what we may have to expect from a vigorous and de- 
termined enemy, whose plans do not admit of spending two days over a 
tactical problem which may be solved in one vdth some additional loss. 
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By all means let ns diminish onr proportion of losses as compared 
to the enemy’s, so far as may be possible, by skill ; bnt do not permit 
the skin to develop into any want of vigour and determination. Let 
ns aim at adjusting the proportion by increasing the enemy’s loss rather 
than by counting our own ; and, so long as the desired end is finally 
attained, let us not consider too closely what it has cost. The time 
for that estimate — so far as any estimate should be made — is before 
undertaking an enterprise, not after. 

A most important subject to consider is the proper relationship Relationship 
between offensive and defensive action in battle. When an army between 

offensive and 

takes up a position it is commonly described as “on the defensive^ defensive 
When another army attacks this position its action is termed “ off&mire** action. 
These terms are misleading, and some words other than “offensive” 
and “ defensive ” are sorely needed to express the situation more clearly, 
as regards a battle in which both sides equally aim at decisive victory. 

In such a case, under generals who know their business, neither side 
has any monopoly of defensive or offensive. Each aims at a final, 
decisive, offensive stroke. Each uses the power of the defensive, as it 
may suit him, in preparing the way for that stroke, and in gaining the 
time necessary for it to take full effect. 

The general who commences the attack tries to establish part of his 
force along the front of the position, with the same object that Napoleon 
had in engaging Blucher during the first hours of Ligny — ^viz., to induce 
the enemy to use up his reserves, and so to “draw his sting.” This 
preparatory attach endeavours to secure and fortify strong points within 
effective range of the position; and it then relies on the power of the 
Acfcmim to enable it to hold these points against counter-attack. In 
fact its attitude changes, to a considerable extent, from offensive to 
defensive. The opponent seeks to seize opportunities of turning his 
original defensive attitude into offensive,— to a limited extent, at this 
period, — by launching local counter-attacks, the object of which is to 
induce the enemy to use up reserves in holding the line which he has 
advanced to: ia, the same “sting-drawing” process goes on from both 
sides. Meanwhile the commanders-in-chief endeavour to keep their 
respective general reserves intact. Finally, one or other sees a favour- 
able opening — expected or unexpected — and launches a decisive attack. 
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This attack may come from either side first. It may be met by the 
reserve from the other side; or it may be met by a mere delaying 
attitude, while the reserve from the other side is thrust in to force a 
decision elsewhere. 

It was thus that such commanders as Wellington and Lee acted 
in their (misnamed) defensive battles. To understand the true 
relationship and combination of offensive and defensive their battles 
must be studied. The action of an army which awaits an enemy's 
first move is so often treated of under the head of "defence of a 
position/' that sight is sometimes lost of the fact that the "defence 
of the position'' is only part of the scheme, — merely the means to the 
end; which end is to keep the largest possible reserve in hand, and 
to use it eventually in a decisiva offensive. The use wliich the so-called 
"assailant'' makes of defence is, similarly, often forgotten through- his 
action being always described as "attack,” The respective advantages 
of attack and defence are open to both sides, and are used by both 
when skilful generals are opposed to each other. 

Surprise is a most potent factor in war. Indeed, as Olausewitz says, 
" It lies more or less at the foundation of all undertakings, for without it 
the preponderance at the decisive point is not properly conceivable ” 
And preponderance at the decisive point is what we must always aim at, 
in tactics as well as in strategy. 

The word " surprise ” generally conveys the idea of unexpected move- 
ment, but that is only part of its meaning. Concealment of dispositions 
and intentions is a necessary preliminary ; and an army awaiting attack 
may aim at obtaining the advantages of surprise just as much as an 
army moving to attack. Wellington, in occupying a position, always 
aimed at surprising his adversary; and his one criticism on Blucher's 
dispositions at Ligny, — from which he foretold his defeat, — was that he 
had placed his men in full view of the enemy. 

The advantages of surprise must be sought for in the action of small 
forces, as well as in the action of great ones. Even patrols and 
individuals must aim at it. 

It is clearly as necessary to guard against being surprised as to 
endeavour to gain a surprise. And precautions against surprise must 
not be limited to throwing out advanced- and rear-guards and outposts. 
Gbod information is the best safeguard, and it is ensured not only by 
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s cret agents and reconnaissance, but by subordinates hastening at all 
times to comiminicate to their superiors and to their neighbours the 
results of their observations. In fact by combination, — ^the principle 
which should lead every member of an army to assure himself that he 
knows what his neighbour is doing and going to do, — that his neighbour 
has the same knowledge of him, — that both know as much of the enemy 
as it is possible to discover, — and that each will always do his utmost 
to help the other, at all times and under all circumstances. 

The principles dealt with in this chapter are few in number, and are The applica- 
put forward merely as a foundation to build on ; and yet it is probably 
not too much to say that they lie at the root of all methods that have 
been successfully employed in war. If we study closely the battles of 
great commanders we find the truth of this assertion fully established, 
and we become convinced that no method can be really sound unless 
it is based on these principles. What, for example, were the main causes 
of the Japanese success and the Russian failure in the battles in 
Manchuria? Were they not energy, determination, and combination on 
one side, and the absence of these qualities — at any rate relatively — on 
the other side ? Whatever the reason may have been, Kuropatkin failed 
to turn a favourable strategical situation to tactical account before the 
battle of Liao-Yang. His chances of success at that battle were seriously 
reduced by many comparatively minor defeats beforehand — which were 
incurred without good and sufficient strategical cause for risking them, 
and without due regard to the principle of massing superior strength at 
the decisive point. Notwithstanding this, victory was almost certainly 
within his reach at liao-Yang if he had employed his reserves in accord- 
ance with the principles illustrated by Lee and Wellington. At the 
Shaho, Kuropatkin made his main attack over the most difficult ground, 
where a rapid decision was impossible. The attack was wanting in 
energy and determination i and the Russian right was unable to hold 
out long enough, against the J apanese counter-attack, to give their left 
a chance of succeeding. Time conditions were not grasped by the 
Russians in their plan of attack- They were grasped by the Japanese, 
who combined offensive and defensive with energy and perseverance, 
and in accordance with sound principle. At Mukden, Kuropatkin s 
handling of his reserves seems to have been the chief cause of his 

defeat. 
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On the Japanese side we may venture to ask whether their apparently 
very superior mobility and power of manoeuvre were always turned to 
the best possible account in their plans of battle ? The Eussian defence 
was so passive (except for purely local counter-attacks), and their power 
of manoeuvring was apparently so limited, that we may ask whether the 
Japanese methods might not have approximated, without undue risk, 
more closely to those of Frederick the Great rather than to those of 
the Germans in 1870, who had to deal with an enemy possessing far 
greater power of manoeuvre than the Eussians displayed ? 

When dealing with a mobile enemy, strongly imbued with the offensive 
spirit, ever watching and ready for an opportunity to hit back, the best 
chance of victory lies in engaging him seriously along his whole front 
and endeavouring to wear down his offensive power before committing 
ourselves to a final effort. Mere demonstration against the front of such 
an enemy will not sTifflce to protect us against timely and dangerous 
counter-offensive. But against a passive or immobile adversary the 
strength of the frontal attack may often he reduced without undue risk, 
thereby enabling more weight to be thrown into the decisive attack 
There seems good reason to believe that such tactics might have been 
used successfully against Kuropatkiu. 

It is not only for the study of grand tactics that a knowledge of 
fundamental principles is essential. Such knowledge also helps in the 
study, and application, of minor tactics. Considered apart from their 
surroundings, such questions as the best methods of defending woods 
and viUages, or the relative advantages and disadvantages of the group 
and cordon system of sentries, are perhaps somewhat dry. But when 
considered in their relation to a plan of battle,— -when in defending the 
village or the wood we remember that a prolongation of its defence for 
an extra half hour may be a determining cause in the success of a 
decisive movement elsewhere, or that a judicious system of outposts 
may save an army from surprise, — then even these local questions 
become interesting. And the wider our understanding is of the relation 
of such local problems to the whole, the more successful may we expect 
to be in solving them. 

Modern war calls for an intelligent use of initiative by subordinates, 
and it is certain that the subordinate who graspS; the broad situation most ' 
cleaiij wiU solve the local situation most intelligently. 
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CONCLUSION.' 


The foregoing pages were designed to present an image of modem war ; 
and if they have not failed of their purpose, the reader will be convinced 
that military science is not mere pedantry, but a reality of vast import- 
ance. Eor, granting the preceding narratives to be mainly correct, and 
the inferences drawn from them just, skill in arms is the equivalent of 
thousands of good troops, and may again succeed, as it has so often suc- 
ceeded before, in gaining, against odds, victories which fix the fate of 
nations. 

let us imagine that an army in the field is commanded by a general 
who has fought his way upward from grade to grade, who is valiant, 
devoted, and practised in war. He is versed in all rontine duties, 
knows the uses and capabilities of the different arms, can choose and 
occupy a position, make the dispositions for the march of his columns, 
stubbornly cover a retreat, and save his army, even after a heavy disaster. 
But not having a mind capable of comprehensive views, or of deep study, 
he knows nothing of great combinations. Strategy, in the sense of a 
flexible science, to be adapted to circumstances, is a sealed book to him : 
the theatre of war is written in a cipher to which he has not the key ; he 
can deal with the accidents of the country, when they present themselves, 
as something to be immediately attacked or defended; but they suggest 
no large problems by the solution of which a few marches decide a cam- 
paign. Cautious, from not knowing when he may venture to be bold, and 
rash from ignorance of what may be attempted against him, he spoils his 
offensive movements by hesitation, defends himself by makeshifts, and 
only half understands his own blunders when they have ruined his army. 

1 As written Sir E. Hamley for prerious editions. 

2 D 
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This is no unfair picture of what has often passed muster in the world as 
a respectable leader to be intrusted with the fate of hosts. It would do 
no injustice to some of Napoleon’s most celebrated marshals. Such a one 
will probably acquit himself with credit so long as he is opposed by no 
qualities superior to his own.^ 

But let us imagine that a general of a different stamp enters the field : 
one who has been taught by study and thought, not merely what has been 
done in war, and how to conform to respectable precedent (though that 
may be much), but how to meet new circumstances with new combina- 
tions. He has mastered the problems of strategy, and can read the 
theatre of war. He knows not only how to draw from a situation all its 
inherent advantages, but how to produce the situation. Thus, when a 
great opportunity arrives he is the leas likely to lose it, because it is of 
his own making ; he seizes it unhesitatingly, because he has confidence 
in his own knowledge of the game ; and in darkness and diliiculty his 
step is assured, because he is familiar with the ground he moves on. 

When such opponents are matched we have the conditions of startling, 
brilliant, decisive successes in war. And such were the conditions under 
which Napoleon met his adversaries. On the one side was respectability, 
relying on revered traditions. Prussian and Austrian generals were not 
likely to desert prescribed paths in order to strike out independent modes 
of military action. But Napoleon was not only a man of vast insight, 
originality, and power, but had been trained amidst influences adverse to 
all kinds of prescription. The Trench Kevolution was sceptical of mili- 
tary as of political traditions, and asserted in practice the most subversive 
doctrines. Napoleon, the child and servant, before he became the master, 
of the Revolution, was the man to combine with the occasion. Prom the 
moment when he first assumed command of a Republican army he began to 
remodel the system of war. His opponents moved their men on the chess- 
board according to the rules which they took for immutable principles, 
and the game went on so long as their antagonists were also guided by 
them ; but when an adversary appeared who only awaited the development 
of their methodical movements to play his own secret, profound, and deci- 
sive game, all equality of chances disappeared, and the only variety in the 

* Had thia character not been ahetched before the 'war of 1866, it might have been taken 
for a portrait of the unfortunate Auetrian commander. 
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result was in the mode of defeat. In 1796 he concentrated his force 
against the extended front of the enemy, broke it at Millesimo, and 
confusion and ruin poured in after him at the gap. At Piacenza he broke 
out on their line of retreat, and in a moment threw them back beyond 
the Mincio. Eepeatedly, around Mantua, he met and defeated, with the 
same troops, the desultory dispersed attacks of his adversaries. In that 
single year, the first in which he commanded an army, he illustrated 
completely the system of war which deserves to be styled the Napoleonic, 
since he was, if not its inventor, its greatest exemplar. 

In 1800 and 1805 he descended upon the line of retreat of the hostile 
armies and enclosed them. In 1806 he aimed the same stroke, cut the 
Prussian armies from the Oder, and threw them on the coast of the North 
Sea. In 1809 he varied the stroke, for he broke the centre of the enemy's 
line, and threw back the fragments beyond the capital And here ended 
the unbroken flow of his successes ; and it ended for two reasons — first, 
because it was inevitable that his constant adversaries should in time 
come to catch some of the spirit of his own system, and to meet him 
with his own weapons. The strokes they dealt against his communica- 
tions in 1812 and 1813 would probably have been impossible for them 
ten years before. Beaten into proficiency, the terms they engaged on 
were no longer so unequal as at first. But, besides that, the Napoleonic 
system is more snccessful in single campaigns than in protracted wars. 
It is wasteful of men ; great marches can only be performed, great blows 
delivered, at a certain cost of material The immense opportunities for 
which he laboured existed only for the moment. When he had broken 
the enemy's front, when he had concentrated superior numbers against 
them, still, if he neglected to crush them the opportunity would vanish. 
Hence troops were poured on, efiPecting with carnage what might have 
been effected with small loss had time permitted — but time did not 
permit. The result would be worth a few thousand men — ^let it be won 
at the price, since for the enemy the cost would be far greater. When 
armies are equal in numbers, constant losses of five against three, in 
thousands or tens of thousands, soon decide a campaign. But when this 
system is pursued for a series of campaigns, against enemies whose 
resources are double, it must fail in the end. His own losses crush the 
victor. Lee, like Napoleon, wins campaigns by making skill compensate 
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for numbers ; but, like Napoleon, he yields at last to the superior 
resources of enemies who continue to press him to exhaustion. 

Such wars 4 ovirance, and such inequality of resource in the combat- 
ants, are, however, the exception. And the moral of this book is, not 
that numbers and wealth must prevail, nor that great generals are 
heaven-bom ; it is, on the contrary, that the conditions of success are 
attainable and capable of demonstration ; that the preparation of study 
and thought is essential to skill in war ; and that, being thus prepared, 
a leader, in order to achieve the most notable successes, need not be 
gifted with inspiration, but only with the more appreciable, though 'still 
rare, combination of sound sense, clear insight, and resolution. It is 
partly for the sake of pointing this moral that the achievements here 
recounted have been divested of the glow and ornament with which 
liistorians naturally embellish, while they confuse, the record of deeds 
that form the pride of nations, and that these feats of arms have been 
dealt with in their logical, not their rhetorical aspect. If, of the many 
Englishmen who possess the qualities necessary for great soldiers, some 
few should find that this book has in any degree smoothed the path 
that leads to honour and achievement, the years passed in studying its 
subjects, and the many months devoted to its composition, will have been 
sufficiently fruitful of result. 
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